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PREFACE 

This  book  I.  virtually  a  *^uel  to  Tfu  Fight  with  France 
for  North  AmiHca,  now  republished,  in  which  I  described 
the   long  Anglo-French   conflict  that  terminated  in  the 
conquest  of  Canada.    The  title  I  venture  to  think  is  entirely 
justified,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  various  provinces  were 
not  consolidated  into  what  is  now  known  as  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  till  a  much  later  day.     In  the  half-centunr  fol- 
lowing  the  conquest,  of  which  the  present  book  treats, 
occurred  all  those  events  which  formed  and  stereotyped  the 
British  provmces  as  did  every  crisis  which  seriously  threat- 
ened  their  existence  and  their  future.    After  the  American 
war  of  ,8,2-15  they  were  leil  free  to  pursue  their  respective 
des  iniei  along  the  lines  upon  which  the  stormy  period  of 
trial,  friction  and  bloodshed  here  dealt  with  had  moulded 
them      During  these  first    fifty  years  the    Old    French 
Canada  was  familiarised  with  British  rule,  the  attempt  of 
«ie  revolting  American  Colonies  to  include  it  in  their  con- 
federacy  was  frustrated,  the  loyalist   refugees  from  that 
struggle  arrived  to  create  those  British  provinces  which  as 
populous  and  well-organised  communities  ultimately  united 
with  the  otiier  to  form  the  present  Dominion.    Lastly,  the 
close  of  this  half-century  witnessed  that  struggle  for  exist- 
ence under  the  British  flag,  waged  by  both  races  side  by 
side  with  British  troops,  which  determined  once  and  for  all 
the  question  of  allegiance  and  confined  their  future  troubles 
and  tnals  to  matters  of  domestic  if  sometimes  serious 
import    It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  any  relation  of 
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these  last  would  at  prrsent  appeal  to  very  many  readers 
outside  ^he  Dominion.  But  the  earlier  period  has  far  ."^ote 
claims  to  general  notice,  and  is  in  truth  a  far  more  stirring 
one,  not  only  from  its  really  dramatic  episodes  in  both 
peace  and  war,  but  from  the  fact  that  through  the  whole 
of  it  Canada  was  more  or  less  involved  in  the  great  struggle 
of  nations  which  agitated  the  world  from  the  Seven  Years' 
War  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

There  are  several  excellent  short  histories  of  Canada ; 
compassing  its  three  centuries  in  a  single  volume,  achieve- 
ments of  compression  that  admit  of  room  for  little  more  than 
bare  facts ;  history  condensed  for  elementary  purposes,  not 
for  the  type  of  reader  whose  interest  I  have  before  solicited 
upon  this  subject,  and  now  again  venture  to  solicit.  There 
are  also  many-volumed  works  valuable  to  the  student  and 
specialist,  but  altogether  out  of  scale  for  the  purpose  in 
hand  even  if  readily  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  which 
they  are  not. 

I  have  here  attempted  to  depict  the  most  vital  and  most 
interesting  period  of  Canadian  history  within  a  compass 
that  is  neither  sketchy  on  the  one  hand,  nor  monumental  on 
the  other.  The  original  material  for  this  period,  in  the  State 
Papers,  the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere,  is  abundant. 
I  had  already  collected  a  great  deal  of  that  used  here  for 
my  Lift  of  Dorchester,  recently  written  for  the  publisher 
and  editors  of  The  Makers  of  Canada  series.  In  the  final 
chapters  dealinj  with  the  war  of  i8 12-15  I  was  confronted 
with  the  difficuKies  of  compression,  and  unlike  the  rest  of 
the  period  was  on  ground  that  has  been  admirably  and 
recently  covered  in  handy  volumes  by  Dr.  Hannay  and  Mr. 
Lucas  a«  well  as  in  older  and  practically  obsolete  works. 

A.  G.  B. 


Ryx,  Sussex. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

In  a  former  volume,  which  told  of  the  conquest  of  Canada 

s^btT^!:;!  d'?  '^'  ""^"'^'  °^^^  sirun'k^n'b:;^:; 

Mondial  Th'^°^"""P°"  ^^  ^"'^  I'^««  d'Armes  at 
was  nS  thi  TT^^  ^°^^'  °"  '^^  ^^^'°^  °^  Abraham 
ZenH  •  ./u,  °^  ^'""'^^  ^°'"'"'°°'  though  it  made 
its  Ztj  f'    "i  "'^'°"'>'  °'  °^y  '«^d««  lill  doubt- 

less need  remmdmg  that  for  many  months  following  the 

^h«H  .^r       '.'fP"""'""*"^  °"^  ^"^y  ^°°«"g  >'n  Canada. 

eeZt    N^  'T*';^  ""''^  ^'^''''  *"d  '«^  by  an   able 
frZL     T  .V  P^*^°  remembered  that  a  sortie  in  force 

Abraham   l  '"  f  '''^'"'  ''"P"'^'^  "^^^  *h«^  Plains  of 

Abraham,  known  as  the  battle  of  St.  Foy.     Murray   the 

Bntish  commander,  it  is  sometimes  said,  though  pmUly 

without  reason,  was  stimulated  to  this  action  by  a  desire  to 

emulate  the  fame  of  his  late  chief.    But  he  onl/gave Tv  s 

ttV^r'r'^i"^""'  strength,  an  opportunit/to  aven« 
the  death  of  Montcalm  by  a  thousand  British  casuS' 
and  to  rehcve  the  gloom  of  the  fall  of  Canada  wi?h  S 
illummatmg  memory  of  a  single  glorious  day 

releveTti°'h  J''"  '''^  '°''""  story,  how 'a  British  fleet 
^ZL^tl  ''r'''''''  ^^^'d-pressed  city,  and  how 
three  British  armies,  from  east.  west,  and  south,  reached 
Montreal  upon  the  same  September  day  of  the  samTyear 
I760.  and  left  the  civil  and  military  government  of  CanaSa 
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enclosed  therein  no  alternative  but  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  colony  and  the  troops  that  had  fought  so  bravely  for 
so  many  years  in  its  defence. 

It  was  a  gay  and  bright  little  city  of  some  7000  souls 
that  witnessed  this  transfer  of  no  insignificant  slice  of  the 
earth's  surface  from  France  to  Britain,  and  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  on  French  dominion  and  French  ambition  in  North 
America.    A  town  too  of  martial  and  adventurous  traditions, 
but  for  all  that,  the  home  of  many  polished  folk  whose 
sprightly  manner  and  brave  attire,  and  well-ordered  villas 
set  upon  the  surrounding  slopes  drew  notes  of  admiration 
from  such  of  their  conquerors  as  kept  diaries,  or  wrote 
letters  that  have  come  down  to  us ;  a  place  whose  destiny  at 
the  head  of  a  vast  waterway,  and  at  the  edge  of  an  illimitable 
wilderness,  was  patent  to  the  earliest  settlers,  and  had  grown 
slowly  but  surely  amid   Indian  wars  and   Indian   trade. 
Steeped  in  the  heroic  deeds  of  priest  and  soldier,  as  in  the 
merciless  traditions  of  the  white  man's  petite  guerre^  its 
bells,  during  the  past  five  critical  years,  had  rung  out  many 
a  victorious  peal,  in  an  altogether  greater  and  more  vital 
struggle,  and  now  the  end  had  come !    A  century  and  a  half 
has  passed  away  since  the  remnant  of  those  half-dozen 
French  regiments  who  fought  through  the  war  stacked 
their  arms  on  the  Place  d'Armes  at  Montreal,  and  the  last 
French  drum  beat  on  Canadian  soil.    As  one  stands  to-day 
on  the  uplifted  sylvan  ridge  from  which   Montreal  was 
named,  a  noble  city  of  300,000  souls  spreads  itself  beneath 
one's  feet,  from  the  base  of  the  same  mountain  to  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  whose  broad  belt  of  blue  shimmers  wide 
across  the  middle  distance.    Next  to  the  prospect  of  Quebec 
from  the  deck  of  an  approaching  vessel,  and  the  far-ex- 
panding outlook  from  the  historic  heights  above  it,  that 
which  rewards  the  visitor  who  with  pious  zeal  ascends  the 
mountain  at  Montreal  assuredly  takes  rank.     More  par- 
ticularly must  this  be  so  if  he  have  in  his  mind  the  story  of 
Canada  as  he  looks  away  into  the  glimmering  distance  to 
the  southward,  whence  the  tide  of  the  old  wars  rolled  back 
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and  forth,  or  up  and  down  the  broad  trail  of  the  river  whlr^h 
from  east  or  west,  bore  those  varied  flotillas,  pregn^^ 
w«»l  or  woe.  to  the  great  trading  station  ^  *^ 

Down  in  the  business  heart  of  the  citv  an^  k  *      u 

landing. places   of  sloop,  balteau,  and  canoe    the  Pbce 
dA™«i  ,s  still  there  for  those  who,  amid  thTtr  „Lw 

od.     Hard  by,   too,  the   Notre -Dame   church    ,„/.i, 
p.ctur^„e  Ch4t«„  de  Ramezy,  whichXltteTL  ^L*' 

as  .s  sometimes  rather  loosely  stated.    With  nearly  18^ 

.""ns:"as  et^^re-r:,  te^S"'  1^—  r 
.0  purely  military  matter,' such  rtlfshipm^t  of Thf 
Fr«,ch  troops  and  kindred  details,  do  not  coLem  ufhet 
but  ample  protection  was  guaranteed  to  the  «lfei°„  „d 
the  rehgious  corporations  of  the  Canadian/ Tnd  M, 
opportunity  to  those  who  wished  to  leave    Secount^" 

we„  .rmai/r^rr  tC^ '  s^btr ^r- 
Kr.X^"?::nt- ^^*X^  ziners=£ 

the  continent  of  North  America  at  the  surrender  nfr       ^ 
the  Seven  Years'  War  dragged  on  i:!^:::;iZl^'l,'^::^ 

dtrr.!         T  ^'^  ™'^'  "''^'■"'^^  ^°'-  '^«  n^ost  part  with 
d^creuon  and  generosity,  prevailed  under  Murray  a^Quellc 

Tni  T^      r""*  ^""^   ^"'■*°"  <=«»«'anding   at    Montreal' 
and  Three  R.vers  respectively.    The  war-wearied  Canadian 
ofall  ranks  welcomed  peace  only  too  gladly,  and  retura^ 
to  Its  pursuits  under  the  protection  of  Lir'^wn  cMi™^ 
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and  customs,  and  a  criminal  code  more  merciful  than  their 
own,  administered  by  British  officers  in  a  manner  both 
lenient  and  just.  It  must  be  always  remembered  that  the 
retention  of  Canada  was  by  no  means  yet  an  accepted  fact. 
Pending  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  in  February  1763,  this 
question  became  quite  a  burning  one  in  Great  Britain,  and 
was  eagerly  discussed  by  pamphleteers  and  politicians  both 
within  and  without  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  may 
now  seem  at  first  sight  almost  incredible,  but  a  few  words  will, 
I  trust,  show  what  a  plausible  case  was  put  forward  by  the 
opponents  of  retention,  even  had  a  quid  pro  quo,  reckoned 
at  that  time  an  extremely  valuable  one,  been  left  out  of 
consideration.  The  contention  rested,  in  short,  on  an 
eventuality  still  hidden  in  the  mists  of  the  future,  and 
inviting  the  widest  differences  of  opinion.  We  know  now 
who  were  right;  but  we  also  know  how  much  less  of  a 
'".tastrophe  to  Britain  that  which  they  foresaw  has  proved. 
'  need  hardly  say  that  this  was  the  effect  which  the  with- 
drawal of  France  would  produce  on  the  British  American 
colonies.  There  would  seem  nowadays  to  be  a  tolerably 
prevalent,  if  rather  vague,  impression  that  these  populous 
provinces  were  ardently  attached  to  the  British  connection 
and  the  British  Crown.  So  far  as  this  was  true  it  was  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  without  it  their  existence  would  not 
have  been  worth  a  year's  purchase,  and  they  knew  it. 
Nevertheless  the  colonists  suffered,  and  that  very  con- 
sciously, grave  inconvenience  from  the  restrictions  on  their 
sea-borne  trade,  only  "  -^dified  by  wholesale  smuggling,  and 
the  attempts  to  coi.  chis  provoked  no  small  share  of 
the  discontent,  which  ripened  into  revolt.  These  people,  it 
should  be  remembered,  were  not  generally  English  folk  of 
the  old-country  type  who  happened  to  live  in  America. 
They  were  mostly  the  descendants  of  men  who  had  gone 
out  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  developed  another  t3rpe 
of  Briton  in  an  atmosphere  which,  climatically  and  socially, 
differed  widely  from  that  of  the  mother-country.  That 
these  colonies,  or  rather  groups  of  colonies,  differed  from 
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aS^Xm°an^T""!""  ^"'   independence  which 
sS  th«v  kTh     •     ^'''"  '"  appearance  and  manner  of 

XmteT  All  f   r^^    "°"  '"'~'  '°"'^  ''  ^-  been 
M  well  as  an  official  nature  goes  to  prove  that  the  average 

f?sunT\^'  *''  ^^"^^^  Anglo-American,  then  Tn^Sr 
misunderstood  one  another,  to  put  it  mildi;,  in  the  earKr' 

cl"^:  "'  "^  '''%f  '"''"*'"^'  acquaintanLhip  E^et 
cdony  was  practically  a  republic,  with  the  further  entertain^ 
ment  of  a  perennial  quarrel  with  its  royal  or  proprieTa^ 
governor,  whose  salary  it  refused  to  vote  if  thaT  usua^ 
unfortunate  official  proved  intractable.  They  were Tbove 
all  «i.ngs  democratic,  though  the  note  might  v^  some- 
what m  nature  and  degree  in  different  sections.  ^odT^ 
American  fiction,  with  retrospective  yearnings  after  a  mo« 

tZTkr^{  r'^  •';  ''^  ^"^*'°"  °^  gorgeous  wSS 
ri^K  ^    ^i'"f  '°'°"'^''  ^"^  '^«  «ves  of  luxurious 

nabobs  among  a  deferential  tenantry  and  a  vast  retinuiTf 
negro  slaves.  Sober  fact,  however,  pursuing  the  same 
retrospective  course,  runs  up  against 'a ^simple.^^LZ 

acres,  with  a  dozen  or  two  African  slaves,  and  perhaps  a 
ceptions^is  a  democrat,  though  drawing  the  line  of  recojnl 

SiX^rnV'  ^:^^^r''"^'"^''  °°  particular  devo3to 
toe  King,  and  certainly  no  special  liking  for  the  verv  few 

Englishmen  he  had  seen,  with  what  appear  to  hXeJ^ 

insufferable  airs.     His  interest  was  quiL' absorbed  in  h" 

own  affairs,  or  at  the  most  in  those  of  his  own  prolce 

He  rarely  knew  anything  of  neighbouring  provinceT  fo^' 

d«Te7hrr  r.""  °'  '"'''^'"^'•°"'  "-  '«<*  "soften 
d«ire  this  knowledge,  regarding  them  with  feelings  any- 
tomg  but  friendly.    When  the  French  peril  arose  before 

Ws  fcrtT  Ir  '^"'  '"'  *'"^'^"^^  '°  -"  ^-  -t  from 
his  fertile  western  country  with  a  belt  of  military  occupa- 
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tion,  and  a  possible  prospect  of  some  day  tumbling  him 
into  the  Atlantic,  it  scarcely  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of 
his  life.     He  only  half  believed  the  warnings  of  the  outer 
world  enunciated  by  governors  and  other  tiresome  people, 
for  he  had  rarely  even  seen  a  Frenchman  unless  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  a  few  Anglicised  Huguenot  refugees  may 
count  for  such.     When  another  kind  of  Frenchmen,  however, 
began  to  build  forts  on  the  wild  lands  of  companies  in 
which  he  had  shares,  he  began  to  bestir  himself  a  little. 
The  middle  and  southern  colonies,  with  a  population  of 
over  half  a  million,  raised  a  few  paid  companies  of  tattered 
white  men,  stiffened  by  Scotch-Irish  frontiermen,  for  which 
they  could  scarcely  find  officers   among  their  abundant 
well-to-do  class.    When  Braddock  with  his  regulars  came 
out  to  help  them  every  difficulty  was  thrown  in  that  poor 
choleric  gentleman's  way.     When  his  defeat  let  loose  a 
horde    of   French-incited    savages    on    the  frontiers,  and 
deluged  them  with  blood,  the  people  of  the  lower  countries, 
not  being  personally  inconvenienced,  pursued  the  paths  of 
peace  and  agriculture   with   sublime   indifference,  though 
ten  thousand  well-to-do  horsemen,  used  to  firearms,  could 
have  been  mustered  without  putting  any  appreciable  strain 
on  either  individual  or  colonial   resources.     The  English 
have  been  called  a  warlike  but  unmilitary  race,  which, 
despite  the  touch  of  paradox,  is  a  not  infelicitous  description! 
But  when  blows  are  going  anywhere  England  has  always 
been  prolific  in  adventurous  souls  who  want  to  give  and 
take  them.    The  hatier  to  militarism  displayed  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  at  a  moment 
when  their  own  people  were  being  butchered,  and  their  future 
threatened  by  a  power  of  alien  blood,  language,  and  religion, 
has  no  parallel  in  British  anti-militarism.    Selfish  apathy  is 
perhaps  the  truer  phrase.     Nor  did  the  love  even  of  glory 
or  adventure  fire  the  souls  of  one  per  cent,  of  that  genera- 
tion of  the  well-endowed  youth  of  the  southern  colonies 
throughout  the  war,  for  scarcely  three  thousand  rank  and 
file  were  raised  between  them  all  during  that  critical  period, 
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and  nothing  like  enough  young  men  of  the  right  das.  came 

itT^o  ^  °Tr  ""■'  ■""^^  '"«•  "■•  '^""-  ■"  »^a"! 

ing  of  colonial  democracy  and  republicanism,  I  have  misled 

^ald'S'Jh'"!?- 1"""""^  ""'  *'  A"^'"""  colonisud  s- 
regarded  the  distinctions  of  birth,  means,  and  education  I 

must  hasten  to  co^ct  so  false  an  impression.    Theyl°',e 

E«     '7.7"""""  "^"P'''  "'*<"«  »"y  unworkable 
A«»«s.  and    he.r««ial  arrangements  being  natural  and 

unaggre«ive,  in  no  way  interfered    with  an  outdoor  re- 

publ,«„,sm     The  gentry  class  of  the  old  colonies  were,  as 

a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  the  most  robust  opponents  of 

monarchical  interference,  and  their  pride  the  most  easily 

lv"tiT!H""'"'^'^  "^  ''°"""'  '""oachments  b« 
Enj^r  ';  ,?"■"  """  ""  ''lundering  unconscious 
Englishman  of  all  time  is  apt  to  strike  when  he  comes  in 
»n.ac^  with  more  sensitive  bodies  not  moulded  upon  hh 

in  martial  affairs,  the  British  statesman  had  to  take  Mo 
consideration,  when  discussing  a  question  of  Jly  "o! 
digous  import.     Pennsylvania  had  great  excuse  forTts 

interested  m  anything  beyond  their  personal  affairs  were 
another  strong  element.    The  Jerseys  and  New  YoA  h^ 

^TeST''^.^''''''^'"  ""  '"^  -™^"  *,e  *t 
new  bngland   colonies,  always  martial  compared  to  the 

NotSr^  .  .  ;  '"  """•  "o-^.a-d  performance. 
Now  throughout  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  there 

witn  the  least  knowledge  of  Ne«r  England  well  as  V,r 
provmces  had  fought,  would  have  sus'pected^"  iopL 
generaUy  of  altruistic  attachments    of  this    Wnd  The 

luZ^^t'o'f  r^-*""i""  ■"■""«■  ""  "«  — "'  - 
outburst  of  rejoicing  that  might  well  have  deceived  not 

«.«ely  distant  Britons,  but  almost  the  bell-ringer^lem' 
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selves.    The  French  terror  had  been  removed,  a  dehverance 
of  infinite   significance   to   the   northern  colonies,    while 
even  those  of  the  south  had  learned  something  about  the 
French  before  the  end  of  the  struggle,  and  in  part  realised 
what  fate  might  have  been  theirs.    But  the  war,  while  it 
produced  a   quite  unprecedented  intercourse  between  the 
people  of  the  various  provinces  who,  in   field  and  camp, 
could  readily  fraternise,  had  a  precisely  opposite  effect  on 
rtie  relations  of  the  provincials  with  their  British  deliverers. 
There  had  been  continual  friction  between  them  in  matters 
of  business,  and  no  little  in  social  intercourse.     In  short,  a 
near  acquaintance  had  produced  no  small  measure  of  that 
mutual  antipathy  with  which  the  abounding  correspondence 
of  the  period  bristles.     It  is  an  old  story  this,  and  in  a 
slightly  altered  and  modified  form  still  pursues  its  inevitable 
way  in  Anglo-Colonial  relationships.     In   1762,  however, 
there  were  in  England,  for  obvious  reasons,  great  numbers 
of  persons,  soldiers  mainly,  who  had   spent  many  years 
in  America.    On  the  question  at  issue  it  is  significant  that 
those  who  favoured  the  retention  of  Canada,  and  discounted 
the  fear  of  colonial  secession,  did  so,  not  on  the  grounds 
of  any  British  attachments,  but  on  the  impossibility  of  any 
effective  union   against  the  power  of  Britain.     Franklin 
himself  scouted  the  notion  of  secession,  but  purely  on  those 
grounds.    The  abandonment  of  Canada  in  a  military  sense 
must  have  been  at  that  moment,  too,  a  bitter  suggestion 
and  one  is  not  surprised  at  the  great  preponderance  of  those 
who  c  juld  not  or  would  not  look  the  possible  result  of  the 
alternative  in  the  face.    Moreover,  the  Canada  just  wrested 
from  the  French  included  illimitable  territory  to  the  north- 
west, and  the  regions  beyond  the  Ohio  at  the  back  of  the 
colonies.      A  third  suggestion  was  to  restore  only  that 
portion  of  the  country  then  occupied  and  roughly  indicated 
by  the  present  province  of  Quebec.    But  this  did  not  come 
seriously  on  the  table.     If  the  French  were  permitted  to 
retain  any  footing  on  the  mainland,  it  was  said  that  another 
war,  sooner  or  later,  was  inevitable.    We  are  at  this  day 
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whL       /r"'"  """^   '^**  ^"^^'^'^  Article   In   the  treaty 
and  some  awkwardly  defined  fishing  rights  on  the  New! 

^rwtn"th:runt°-^"""  ^  ^  -sLt'source  offricUo„ 
oetween  the  countries  even  to  our  own  time. 

.IlV     a  **'^'*'"*  considerations,  curiously  enough  were 

re«Mnl   C  ""'f'u' f^^"^'"^*"-     ^^^  --  op^  ed  to 
receiving   Canada  back  again,  regarding  it  as  a  barren 

predktion  2?  >  °-  ^°""**  ^"''*'"  consolation  in  the 
her  Amen- Jn  ,  ^^'"^ ^^"1^  bring  about  the  loss  of 
her  American  colonies  to  Great  Britain.    Some  on  the  other 

fi^htielTp  *^^-*^-' Canada,  its  timbcr'andt  ^1 

W  h  'tLe^rrh  r""'"^  "°"^'  ^'""^  '"^^  insignificance, 
itself  LtK     u       ^°^^^"'"«"'  the  n'atter  finally  resolved 
teelf  in  o  the  alternatives  of  Guadeloupe  or  Canada.    Tum- 

sl!nd^•ntLT•l''^^"'  ^^°'^'"^''  ''^'  "«'^  F^enTh 
n  arerone  r^         "u  f 'f'  '''^'^  ^^  *^^"*y  ™"^«  Perhaps 
L«H  ir.  ^  ""^^  ^*^^  amazement.     But  Guadeloupe 

had  that  year  sent  home  over  half  a  million  pounds-worth 
of  sugar  and  cotton,  while  Canada  had  exported  a  f^v 
djou^ndpounds-worthonlyoffurs.  The scale'ofThe figu^e^ 
tXa  *°"^"°^«days  to  give  this  particular  argument 
trifling  significance.    At  that  time,  however,  there  waT  an 

„.  if.       7  '"■  produce  competed  with  no  home 

would  have  had  to  buy  from  foreign  countries,  nor  did  thev 
set  up  manufactures.  Jamaica,  for  instance  not  merely 
perfonned  the  first  ofBce,  but  purchased  neily  twTce  t 

combmed.  though  the  continental  colonies  were  JLS 
ra^dy  on  the  islands.  Burke,  among  ot^L  t^  ^ 
retenoon  not  merely  from  his  preference  for  tropi<S  and 
above  all  for  jsland  colonies,  but  from  fear  of  loosening  tSe 
only  pracfcal  t.e  that  bound  the  American  provincL  to 
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The  treaty  was  signed,  however,  in  February,  and  France 
retained  nothing  in  North  America  but  New  Orleans  and  the 
two  islands  off  Newfoundland.    Nor  will  it  be  amiss  to  con- 
sider  for  a  moment  what  this  Canada  surrendered  to  Great 
Britain  precisely  meant  and  what  were  its  bounds.    Nova 
Scotia  had  been  British  for  just  half  a  century,  containing 
only  the  remnant  of  the  Acadians  and  the  settlers  from  New 
and  Old  England  and  from  Germany  who  took  part  in  or 
followed  the  founding  of  Halifax  in   1748,  after  which  a 
government  and  small  legislature  had  in  due  course  been 
established.     Cape  Breton,  with  its  dismantled  town  and 
fortress  of  Louisbourg,  was  given  up  by  the  French  and 
united  with  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  Prince  Edward  Island, 
till  then  unsettled,  was  also  temporarily  attached.     New-' 
foundland  retained  its  isolation  under  its  own  government. 
As  regards  Canada  proper,  with  which  we  are  mainly  here 
concerned,  it  represented  in  the  first  place  all  that  we  usually 
now  mean  by  the  term  so  far  as  Lake  Superior,  beyond 
which  nothing  was  sufficiently  accessible  to  have  raised  any 
serious  question  of  claim  or  ownership.     But  what  really 
gave  such  peculiar  significance  to  the  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory, and  created  such  complications  in  regard  to  its  future 
government,  was  the  vast  region  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  that  automatically  passed   with  it   under  the 
French  cession.     Into  this  country  from  the  eastward  ran 
the  parallel  lines  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  with  western 
boundaries  as  yet  undetermined.     At  the  moment  when 
swarms  of  greedy  speculators,  now  relieved  from  fear  of  the 
French,  were  grasping  at  wild  lands  beyond  the  Alleghanies, 
richer  than  any  in  their  respective  states,  feudal  tenure  and 
the  Catholic  faith  had,  technically  at  least,  been  set  up  there 
by  Act  of  Pariiament.    For  an  Anglo-American  pioneer  to 
find   his  imperial  westward   progress   barred   by  such  an 
unspeakable  combination,  and  that  too  erected  by  a  free 
and  Protestant  Government,  seemed  an  outrage  of  the  most 
flagrant  kind.    So  in  due  course  the  new  province  of  Quebec 
was  delimited  upon  lines  roughly  corresponding  with  the 
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Quebec  and  Ontario  of  modem  timet.  The  ereat  r»i.n 
beyond  Lake,  Huron  and  Erie,  occupied  by  lE  X^ 
.nd,p.r«  village,  of  French  traders'and  a  Ai„   JrinW^' 

in,mri..Wvrh.  ""^"'™'  "'"'''™"  •""  «Wraln,o,t 
immediately  to  become  the  scene  of  a  great  Indian  war  and 

vJ^kTn  w^  ""  »"«"■  Comm.nder.in.Chref  «  Ne' 
York  f  11  „  fei,  ,„.„  ,h.  meltinB-pot  of  the  American  re" 
hit.on  twenty  year,  later,  and  paMed  from  British  rule  to 
beco™    ulfmatcly  the    States    of   Michigan,  Ohio,  "and 

Thi,  brief  survey  of  Western  solitudes  bring,  u,  at  last 
to  the  region  that  actually  represented  the  Canada  of  th" 

u«n  etth  "'"?'"'«"  of  """-"y.  i«»  habitation,  Lgan 
upon  ..ther  bank  of  the  St.  Uwrenre  about  eiehtv  milM 

whV^°iratu'/try":™iiS""h-  '"""'*°  ''t"^' 

sight  and  touch  of  one  another.  West  of  the  island  of 
Montreal  wooded  «>litudes  stretched  away,  friniin"  the 
»orth«„  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  «  1  Z  di«d 

across  their  path.    This  virgin  tract  within  the  lakes  wa,  to 

was  all  tracklcM  forest,  with  a  fort  only  at  Niagara  and  an 
old  French  settlement  at  Detroit,  its  extreme Itait  The 
Canada  that  Wolfe  and  Amherst  conquered  had  pown  „o 

coloniS"  i?°'"'f'>:  .""■•■"■«  ■•■•  ' 'e  histoiy  ofZe^ 
coloniMtion.  The  inhabitants  were  mostly  the  product  of 
tte  expenment,  and  theories  of  Louis  xiv  in  hi^  youttfui 
and  comparatively  virtuous  days.     Some  of  them   to  be 

ceded  the  emigration  fervour  of  the  Grand  Monarque.    But 
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urgoi  naa  planted  them  a  century  before.    Theie  w<.r«  i- 

down  on  the  banks  of  the  S    Hwrence    Th   ^"'^  '*"""  ''' 
to  be  freeholder,  ..»,«....  *'    T*>«y  were  neither 

heretic,     th™  lawyers,  pohtician..  nor 

and  happy  o2d.>nrto.K  '"°"''  '"^"trious.  ignorant, 

woodS:  ouT'^r  whic^Thr  t'^'  *?'  ^f ^^  ^^^'^^^  «^  -"^ 
back  from  therivera  d  sit  tUTh  V^^^^  '°"^  ''">- 
washed  houses  u^n  L    •        u^^'^"^  one-storied  white- 

Pinquity.    T^  cTadi  n'lITratt^^^^  '^~- 

partly  from  the  host  of  pennI,TStl^     "lanufactured, 

time  to  time.     A  li'<!f  nf  *k-    j  ..        .  ^  patent  from 

Canada  in  %6,  ^  M^'  1°"  T°  "°!""  """<""'  '" 
hundred  nam«     Thi.        ,.       ""'  """""»  "'«'"  ">«• 

c«.ad.an  .nu,aoL.:::^r„!:r.'rEr;:^j'^ti: 


^<i 
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frequently  exercised  its  LZ    ,  *»>«  Crown,  which 

diiTon.  oLZX  weXtTed^^Th"  ^^'^  '''  ^°"- 
usually  a  frontage  of  three  of  orr'.eaJu;,  w  fn""'^  '"' 
greater  depth  in  the  forest  behind     u  '      ***  '  "*"'*» 

the  peasantry  were  settUd  »h.  T*"  °"  »"«»»  "«•*" 

a  frontage  o7tror  th  !^'h.^VT^'^  ''°'^'"»  '>«^'"B  had 
mile  or  more.  The MnaT*  "  '^.  *'*'^''  '"^  *  ^*P»h  of  a 
the  almost  nom^  a/1"  ^^  ^IT'lLrr' ^  'T  "  '^^  ^^'^ 
ground  his  com  at  thrsaVniorill  n  '"  .""**  **'  "P°"». 
feudal  dues  if  they  were  Srld    ""'  '"^  ^^^'^'^^  °ther 

He  could  sen  his^nTe^esr^b^c'tT;  l^nV:  f  '°'''"^- 
part  of  the  purchase-monev  ♦«  k;       •  "*  ^'^  *  ^'^'^'^h 

could  sell  his  seign  orrwi  h  the  1^^"^"^: "*'"*'  '""^  '^««' 
the  Crown.  Thf  reJen^frc  T*"  '"''"*'=  °'  *  «^»»»  «<> 
.bly  small,  sometime,  n^  ,  .^wValThT'sei  "'  '"^^'*- 
extract  from  h-3  'home  farm'  hv^-  !  ^'°'*  *=°"'^ 

cuHous  aristocracy  exhil^te:  e^^^  o^"'  /''' 
except  that  of  wealth,  of  which  the^  JTs  „one  .''"''f " 
had  improved  their  estates  to  a  moderate  dL  '"'/''" 
offices  under  the  Crown      <?nm.     °''*'"*''  ^^S^c  or  held 

other,  could  not  writ.  ,h.ir  nam.,™"  L  T •''""'• 
P««nt..  The  fur  ,r.d.,  .hougnrtalt  ^Jt  r"  °' 
company,  and  official  privilci«a  .Mnn,.!^  J  •  "  '^""™' 
«ignior  or  hi,  «,„,  to  defy  SrSf  ""  l^f^nious 
on  hi,  own  account      The  w^lH^  *"''  *""  '"^ 

^.  too,  had  a  fLnI«:n"o?  i  .""rr  ''"  "V"" 
temperament  wa,  in  fact  „.!!  ,n  LT         ^'"  """"^ 

The  aituation  in  which  the  a«^°Si,^T  ""'""^  '"  "• 
him«lf  wa,  not  an  attrartj^^  ™!  r^  '"^"'" '''"'"'' 

•mbition.  He  had  no"X  Zt^lA  T  "'  ""''»  "' 
of  the  colony,  which  wa,c^«r„n!r  *'  government 

and  U,e  hi^rcrortteclthol^r^.'^r"'"' ''"'"■<•"«• 
their  turn  with  a  ,igLt„bt.t„  "'''•/'"'''''  ""^  ■" 
-0.0.    save  for  ^LX^^S^:!'''-^ 
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"M  politically  a  cipher  in  hi,  own  country,  the  very  orice 
of  h,,  c^p,  with  those  of  hi,  tenant,  often  Tied  in  St,^ 
fashion  by  corrupt  official,  from  France  for  their  own  b^. 
From  such  a  company,  however,  came  ideal  leader,  in 

The  habitant,,  who  from  the  fir,t  ,comed  the  name  of 
P««am,  con,ideri„g  ,hem,elves.  and  actually  b^ing  Tn  an 

F^S  h".  "°Tf'°"  """  *"•'  "ntem^rarieffacJd 
France,  had  nevertheles,  to  serve  in  the  militia  and  march  to 

table  to  the  Government  «„,/„.  The  militia  was  officered 
by  district  captains  of  the  «,igniorial  cla,s,  though  „^  of 
necessity  themselve,  seigniors.  Parish.,  had  been  oL°^ 
«rly,  and  churches  of  generous  proportion,  had  bX^ 
hfted  their  tin  or  Single  ,pire,  above  the  thatched  rwf^f 
tte  settlements.  The  Church  and  its  religious  order/^nrf 
immense  .„«,  of  land  in  the  colony.    The  hieraX  !^ 

Lt'Th.  ••r''""'i"''  "•'*""«  "■  ">«■>  "'Pitmen" 
from  the  evil  or  military  government,  while  free  enough 
with  theira  ,n  matter,  properly  out,ide  their  ,phere     The 

or  the  mihtia  captain,  and  in  his  own  deoartmen.  »7. 

supine     HiW/«.  or  tithe,  literally  a  twen.,^":^  Zl 

o?thl"r^  ■"."V"'"."  "  '™'  °'-'"»"«'  """'y  the  d;^ 
of  the  Church  which  carried  an  equal  obliration     -i,/? 

cip'tae  ofU,  Church,  who,e  mora^tonetlri  gj;  an'd  ww!!' 
«plantly  ,trove  again,t  dem„rali„ng  i„„uenc«.  pre,^ 
wmewhat  on  the  more  re,tive  soul,  who  sought  reftw  ta 
«»  woods,  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  c^reurs  aSiS.mXJ2 

the  pnest  Sprung  mainly  from  Normandy  and  its  frine« 
and  m  a  less  degree  from  the  counto^  around  RochdHS 
habitant,  were  a  hardy  and  hard-headed  peo;ie'Thdr 

trouble  to  their  new  but  well-meaning  rulers  was  the  f,„l, 
of  the  paternal  sy,.em  which  for  good  or  evil  dell^raX 
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sought  to  keep  them  ignorant      A  CnA  r     - 

content  with  their  statio™  with  th.;,  ?°^-^'«""g  People, 

rule  of  those  above  thtm  1      ^*""'  *"^  ^»*h  the 

-eventeenth-centurFren,^^^^^^^  f  '^^^l  colony  of  the 

of  th«r  successor^wio  stro  "  To     '"''"'  '''^  °"^' »"d 
In  the  latter  half  ofTh.  c  "*'"**'"  ^''ose  Weals. 

rate,  was  a  silent  cnK«,:    •       «v""'^  ^-ann  Europe  at  anv 

envy  ,h.  comparative  11  "n*"'/,^'^"?^-  ""  "'"«'  "'•* 
politician.  who«  goCo'ri^ '•"'•'?"'='»"'''■««''"» 

-igh.y  poor  so,di.„  .intes^c^'"^  ^,^  'vJIrtr  °"'' 
of  Canadians,  who,  usually  governed  h„  ,k>  .*'  ''"' 

quasi-military  colony    we«  T^  ,  '^.     *  """°"  "  » 
military  spirit  '^'  """S'"   '""""d    with    the 

Fr^'t  ca„":di^L^jrt"7.  *:  ■""■■''  "-•'-•o-  •' 

scribed  it  with  quite  suS.t  tc^Tl  '  ""'  *• 
lining  both  banks  of  the  St  I^^        Z  putwse  as 

what  relieve  my  consciend'  1^,1^        ""*  '  *"'  '<"»«■ 

«»t  the  conside«S:ro  orilnSTL  ""  "kT'''-^ 
WM  perhaps  of  all  the  best  r„l«    .  i       ^"""'' Q'«''« 
tiat  up  the'fertile  ievd  la^s  ,C*fiic1l'  '"'*"'»"•• 
of  Montreal  a  portion  of  the  S«?t^f  r     •  "^  """^ 
many  of  it,  oflice«,had  been  settkdrth,  ^""^•""'  «ia> 
tury.    Here  and  there  too  „„;,*""'«""•  «"- 
exposed  to  the  iS  TC  EnT  hV^"'^'°"-  ■"-" 
trenched  themselves  in  embatUed  .?       ,  '""""'  '^  «"- 
now  ruinous  BoisbrOM  o„  the  Uke  rrr/T""'' '■''•  *' 
or  the  long  disappeared  casUe  fl^„t  i     -^  *"  mountains, 

HverfromMontreal.    rT^^^^Zj^^i^^Z.^ 
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Cof  tl^  of  th«  to'^  *"d  adjoining  parishes,  and  the 
*«^  A7W.    On  their  return  from  the  far  w-t  with  their  pay 

L  nrT  r  \"'  ''''"  "^'"^  ^*"^'"S  with  the  fumesTf 
rum  or  brandy,  they  were  reckless,  roistering  bravos  wi^ 

th  mtlve's'tt  f  '°"°"*°l^  ^'"'^  ^^"'"^  -^  •^-^n^ 
fewTf  t^JL.  7^"  *"^  *'"  of  ^^/,/>b«.««.  which  : 

MR^iZ^  ^^  """''  ^^"^  *'"*^*  °f  Canada  had  been 
tnfling.  beaver  skins  its  chief  unit  of  commerce,  as  tobacco 
on  a  much  greater  scale  was  that  of  Virginia,  and  the  Sver 
t  ade  was  easily  overdone,  while  a  little  tiiiber  and  wheat 

sman  tradT'   '"  *'V^°'  '''^''''    ^^e  balance  oJTJ 
small  trade  was  nearly  always  against  it.  and  the  Home 

re^erxr  hata"^"  T^"'"''^  — ^^  t^o'cote^oTt 
dearth  V    A  ''*^''*"*^'  »^°^«^«>.  With  occasional  periods  of 
dearth,  lived  upon  the  whole  a  self-supportine  lifVof  rurfi 

wt"*^^-:"  aim' 7"  ^"'"^'' ^^"  '^''^^^^^^^^^^ 
ZTre^n  '°  "'""•  ^^'^  grandmothers  of  thirty 

sTS   multirT°"i    ""1  '"P"'^^  "  *^^y  "«'«P''ed  and 
senl^  K^  ^'         '  ^^'^^^  '^"""•"  ^ould  have  b^n  repre- 

h^r.t^Vf;rii^^^^^^ '-'--  ^-  ^-  '^^  --^t . 

of  NorSf^A^.*^  ''  '°°;"T'  "'  ^'"^  *"^  ^^■^^'^  the  story 
?ud«.H  ^  ^.     ^"*  *°^  *^"  ^"^"^  Empire  must  not  h^ 

tjf  tile'^J  .r^""'''  '"^  '"P^^*^'  °^  '^^  population^ 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  apart  from  its  extraordinarv 

^iTate^^mVn^r  'T''?  °'  ^^^"^*^  experimenulf  o^ 
sea  statesmanship  and  colonisation,  we  have  only  to  re 
member  that  as  a  milita^^  factor  it  hid  proved  a  match  Z 
and  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  thirteen^ritL  American 
colonies,  and  as  an  outpost  of  French  power  had  ^^^  to 
a  predominant  place  in  North  America.    FinaUy  w^^its 

Xr     ThTd  "'  """^  '  -gnificant  tribute  to  i^Z 
porunce.      The  decision  to  retain  Canada  embodied   nn 

reaty  of  P.r«  the  King  undertook  to  give  the  most 
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With  tL  K«  as  S,   '1?°'"  "'«'°"  «"»•»'""« 
priests  to  thelf^"     ,^;"*  ■"''•'""•     "continued  the 

was  great  a^xtay  Th^  oTf"""?'  ""  '"  <=•""<".  *«« 
■n  no  way  alUyed'  til  „^nre«  H  T'""^"-"  °<  '76} 
Courts  -is  nearlv  cZ'r"  "J'""^  ">«  establishment  of 

England."  T^/o^ZT^Z^^:!,''  '°rt  '-'  »' 
as  used  and  di,«ted  in  tLvl  "^^  """"8  of  Assemblies 
America  which  ^uThI?  ?  "'""'"  ""^  P'ovinces  to 
is  vague  rrwi7  Tu     °"' '°"""""'  eo^'^nient.'  This 

rei*?:;r-rtrsri^-"- 

^the^Krench  Ca ^^1*:.;:^  Z"Z  htttt 
Governor  ,„  matter,  both  ecclesiasMcal  and  ciWl  " 
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CHAPTER  II 

CANADA   UNDER   MURRAY 

c^onT  rt"  "°''  ^''''!^  '**'''"^  °"  ^^'  "'^'^  '^^  »  British 
2f7'    r  .i*.  '°"f"''°"'  granted  to  Canadians  in  the 

Ne"  E„l„;"  "k^""  '*'  ^'^^^  ^^^^'  ""^-g-  t°  the 
the  BH^Uh  .  :?'  °  "^r  "°'^'"^  'f  "°'  Protestant,  while 
letH  H     ft      I    "'  "*'"'y  ^'■°™  '^'"^  provinces,  who  had 

l^uifV  "cT''^  '"  Q""^^  *"d  Montreal,  were 
st.ll  more  dissatisfied,  as  they  had  expected  to  form  in 
themselves  a  small  party  of  ascendencyTn  matters^S 
cccles.ast.cal  and  civil.  They  had  endured  as  a  disagree! 
able  necess.ty  the  interval  of  military  rule,  but  the  att.'tude 
hid  ^  t?.?  ^""^  f  ^""^y  '^^^'"'^^  '^^  ^'^'^"ch  Canadians 
^^n  l*,^  il*°  '^'"  "^•"^'  ""^  "°^  that  the  stamp  of 
approval  had  been  set  on  the  military  Governor  by  retaining 

further  slights,  and  girded  themselves  to  assert  what  thev 
regarded  as  their  just  dues.  ^ 

But  some  months  before  the  Proclamation  of  October  7  '6t 

the  Jr  ?'"  ''r  *''''■  *^^  "'^"'"^  °^  t*^-  Treaty  of  Paris' 
there  broke  out  that  great  Indian  war  which  fills  two  volume 
of  Parkman's  stirring  prose,  under  the  heading  of '  The  Con- 
sp.racy  o  PontiaC  Even  the  historian  reasonably  familiL 
with  the  long  procession  of  events  that  make  up  the  tale 
of  European  dominion  in  North  America  is  pulled  up  at 
t.mes  during  those  two  solitary  decades  of  universal  British 

Hitherto  the  former  had  at  least  been  roughly  outlined  by 
the  claim,  albeit  a  disputed  one.  of  two  hostile  nations!  whSe 
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In-CWcf  M  New  Vork  ^^^  ^,"5*  """*  Comnuwder- 
•way  in  ,he  Ute  F^'.rr."   '"''  **"  ""*'*  «''-<=■»'•  far 

Vet  thi..  after  T^aToi,"  !?*"  '""  '  """B«  '■""'-'fc. 

and  i,  .  Ucien  'Con  V;.""""r"»°""°"  ""  ""J- 
great  combination  ofT  J^,L^!  7'  "' •*''"««.  ">.t  last 

P«l«  the  advancing  wte  ;;«,",!"  "T"  •^'*'  '»  «- 
part  of  the  story  I  have  «  L  V?  ' '°™'  "°  M«nl'al 
for  the  former  ha. ^'"'.2""*°'!"-  And  .hi.  i, well, 
fa.hion,  delightW  alS^e  to  It '"  "'"""■'-'■le  and  final 
•tudent,  while  the  oZr  as  '  '""«!'"'>'  »"<'  «••  «rio«. 
no  chreiicler  b«wee„  U.e  ev,  ?*  """"'"«  •»»  f""""' 

of  «fe,e„ce  anS^The  briefer'  ■"  ■»""y'o"um«J  work, 
in  a  general  hi«or^  No  LhT  °-  '"»  ""'  "  '•'  P""'"" 
mentioning  actuaZ  ook  oS  '^  I"  '^°""""''  ""  "oth 
Canadian  terri  "^  ,^^'^,1,  V  "'"'  ''"•™"''»  '««'"'« 
of  Detroit  by  M^or  G,.dti„  "i  -^^  """  """""'  ""■"« 
But  thi,  Indian  risW  «"%'.'  '"  T"  -o"""'  '"cident. 
conquest  of  Canada  ^RTevl;^"^  "•"""'"'"•  »'  *" 
trader,  and  land  hunted  o7heiri«  s'  '"^''  *^'  «'« 
"ye.  no  w«tem  bonnll'^^^'^^P"''™"  which h«l 

the  Indian  country  beyond  tte^^  '^"  *'  ""S*  of 

ality,  no  doubt,  but  at  ttat  tle^f    '  »«  meviuble  eventu- 

F«nch  war,  and  a,  yettn  .J^T^trd      °''  '?"  *'  ""^ 
l^tween  the  province,    ,^m„'""'' "^^^'-t, 

Canada  ina,much  Is^ilirand  s^^T'""'      "  »«'«•«' 
f«m  Uience  up  tte  Sk«  a^H  •     '^'"'  """'  forwarded 
awodated  with  the  old  F^„"k     "  ''^  """^  «"*  *as 
recklcM  a.  were  fte«  BnS.h     f^"""'    '''"•  ^^^y^d 
^  ««  -nd  the  P^^nt  o"  te:"'J"  **  •PP'°«*. 
««  of  by  the  F^nch  tradl^H  ZTC^i^Z  ""*  "^ 
ally  K.re  at  U,e  humiliaUon  invoIvS  LvVl,         "'"'  "**"'■ 
down  of  the  French  flaeand  rht .?    '^■^  "^*"'  '»"''''« 
-.     In  shor.,  tJJe'F^ch*i:'cl::;r,men"'"^,^'^ 
cia-m.  wh«  wa.  only  too  tr.e,ttt.haT  :^!:  St, 
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themselves  injured  the  Indians  in  no  sense,  but  on  the  con- 
traiy  intermarried  with  them,  bought  their  pelts  and  coveted 
nothmg  of  their  lands  beyond  a  patch  for  maize  and  vege- 
tables,  the  advent  of  the  English  settler  meant  destruction 
of  the  game  and  ultimately  of  the  tribes  who  depended  upon 
It     They  circulated  a  good  deal,  however,  that  had  no  such 
basis  of  truth  ;  such,  foi  instance,  as  the  evergreen  ronancc 
that  the  Indians'  late  father  Onontio  had  been  only  taking 
a  rest  and  was  coming,  nay,  had  actually  landed  with  an 
overpowering  French  force  to  drive  the  British  out  of  Canada. 
It  was  characteristic  of  most  of  the  provinces  whose  im- 
patient  adventurers  had  caused  the  trouble,  that  they  could 
barely  be  induced  to  contribute  a  man  or  a  dollar  to  the 
expeditionary   forces  so  directly   needed   to  overcome  it. 
but  even  refused  accommodation  or  decent  treatment  to 
the  hapless  troops  who  were  there  to  defend  them.    The 
volummous  correspondence  of  the  many  admirable  and  by 
now  war-worn  and  experienced  British  officers,  who  had  to 
preserv-ethe  country,  teems  with  anathema  and  despair  at 
the  attitude  of  those  they  were  sent  to  protect    Bouquet, 
that  able  Swiss    colonel,  than  whom   in    all    these  war: 
Britam  had  no  more  devoted  servant,  launches  out  again 
and  again  mto  what  for  his  sober  pen  is  the  most  unusual 
luxury  of  invective. 

How  in  June  of  1763  he  won  the  two  hardly  fought  fields 

on  two  consecutive  days  of  Edge  Hill  and  Bushy  Run.  and 

how  the  disciplined  British  regular  showed,  and  not  by  any 

means  only  there,  that  with  a  little  experience  of  bush 

fighting,  he  was  after  all.  when  in  actual  contact  with  the 

most  resolute  savages,  the  staunchest  of  any  white  men.  is  a 

famUiar  story.    AH  this,  accompanied  by  the  constant  fear 

of  the  defalcation  of  the  formidable  Six  Nations,  held  in 

check  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  capture  of  a  half-score 

of  lonely  posts  with  the  attendant  horrors,  the  widespread 

panic  and  massacre  on  the  frontier  settlements,  as  I  have 

remarked,  does  not  directly  concern  us.    The  matter  may 

be  dismissed  with  the  reminder  that  the  flame  of  war  was 
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Pontlac,  who  t  "k  u^  ^L  1,  "f"'"'??'-  "»'  "»  ""owned 
Orl..„,.    Yet  Sd«  rl  .    .K  '"'!"  '">'  "«'■  "'  New 

the  very  b„..h  „f  n^"V„d  p"  ""  '"'  "•""  """  «'"  '"  »■" 

.  mt'v^irnnrvidei'ih:''  ■""■""  '"-"""^  »■  - 

North  America  into  f'  "  '  "'"'  '""'""y  '"'"""i  >■< 
and  Grenada  in  .^e  „X,S27„7^'  '!;«  «.»<" /'oHda, 
respectivelv  Tho  „,...  u  .  Quebec  in  the  north, 
defined  =^  Linn  .ho^e^rN^"".^";"  "^  "■■'  '»""  "ere 
•he  HudsonTay  tcXv  b!,  "^  r'v"™"  ''"'"•  '"" 
jurhdiction  wa,  left  for  hi^'  '"   "'f  '"  "«'  '"  "vil 

"m.  colour  to    he  Z^^  ^t     .  '!"''«=""'"=<',  and  gave 
the  rellK,-o„?and  c  vTco"'       ""=  ''^'  "'""ie,,  that 

no.  .1^"  tor;:,iZ';^ttr  7„Trr"'"'^' "« 

had  scarcely  yet  had  time  to  "  brea  h  aS  fh""  °^- "" 
of  her  titanic  and  triumphan't  ,t,„gg L  Ha<^  r.T°"' 
the  short  stern  method,  such  as  anv  L  '!'°"" 

Ume  would  most  undo,  k,!^?  I  ^  ^"  P"""  <>'  'hat 
desi.edbymMrofherownJir''    "'  »<'°P'«', and  actually 

Canada,  tL^tto  say  wiAo'TT'"''"'""""-''"""'^ 
handful  of  peorie  as  a  cl  °  ""'^""""'  '"''  ^""'""^  her 
probably  have  eove  neHT""""";.?^  '^'"  °*"  "«  """'d 
would  have  ^en^,I"7e  T,Z  '  'i'""™-*'  "•>"« 
succeeded  in  hi,  Z'1%  !:tTy:rLT'''''''d'  "'  """ 
bered,  was  to  forcibly  denmr  th"  ^l-  '  """^  ■*  ""■"»• 
neighbouring  p°ovi„c'^f  *""  "■"  '"''"'""''  "'  «•«  and  the 

her^l^cl^rtb^e'ra'!;:  •°ts'^"'"™  '»  »''"<«"« 
uDjects,  and  it  was  no  easy  part  to  play. 
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and  her  own  ll^^h  i,^  '  ""*  ^''"*^**'  '*>*  '"d^*"'- 
their  own  inte^t^ a?d  Jo  ofTher"™''.?^"^  "^*»» 
The  British  milita^  offic  a^s  a  ter  "  r"  V'^'^T  '*""^* 
and  against  the  Redman  had  hH  T  '*'"^*"  ^'*^ 
love  him,  and  their  letter  t A  '  ^fu  "  ^"°^''  "°  *^»"«  ^o 

they  had'  coJi^lyTJZl  ^VT'^'  ''^'°"^" 
claims  to  an  existence.  iTu^  ^^^^  recognised  his 

p.*.p.  no,  s^un  ",^2r  yiaT"  r  ""■" 

»ro„a„g  him  to  justifiable  ve„g«„"'  *'  '""'"«"  "' 

should  ,Ur  him  up  S;  BriurG^  "•  "  P'^dv^h-r.  .hq, 
of  the  fighting,  and  ^;  f!:";*  °'»"™"»"'  "o«>d  do  mo« 

ones  in  Qu^nnge  orv'"caI:;''''''K'"' *■" '""""' 
The  first  of  thim  Z  tLtf^'  °"  '"""  *'»  °"'"  "««<'"• 
•erious.  but  cans  foTLZ     """'^  ""''    ""  '"ffidently 

other  ;.s  no  LglrL  Sfr  "'  '/"""*''•  "^h. 
not  excite  th«  »=,Vi  !■  "hiding,  and  will  probably 

eighteenth  centu^  "°*  "'"  E-glanders   of  the 

sp^  -^nron^ntoX^ttoran";  ^ 

wage.  The  m^reTcZ'o'ma'nr"" '''"'"' «>'*-• 
driven  the  French  from  A^J  ^K  "™Pa'P«.  "ho  had 
mosquito-hauntS  ZL^^Sof  '"''«'"  '"diansthrough 
be  made  to  pay  for  S^a  L,  L',?  summer  days,  wen,  to 
fourpence  a'^day     M^.d  S  l-'^'^o  fr«=,  at  the  rate  of 

Q»ebecassembled«.„««  bTj^^^^'"""-,^  '"^  '" 
-  St.Louis.a„dmade:XrrtJe™=;^:r%r; 
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in  order,  and.  with  beat  T3«  their  arms,  formed 

John's  Gate.  Mulv  him  fr  '  "°''*^  *°^«'^»  t^e  St. 
to  his  appeals  h^SZ:  T'  '^"^"^  *^^'»' ''^ 
Amherst,  the  Commander  !^  rt  f  ^"^r  ^°"'^  ""*=»»  *<> 
their  arms  at  his  7cT  ru'l  u'  **  ^*^^  ^°'^'  a°d  ^^Y 
of  their  officers  noTwasanTon^^^^  t  V"'^  ^"^  '"P-^ 
was  intense.  The  to  "  1^  °"'!  ^''""'*'  »>"t  the  excitement 
the  gates,  whilh^r^a^^^^^^^^^^^^  -,^'ose 

mutineer  and  loot  the  citv     M.?  *  ^'"^'P'  **»o"'d 

to  march  to  the  adio^.  T  "°^  P*""*^^^  them 
besought  themt  ^.tZ  Zlr2r^  ^"'  ^^™«"^ 
to  barracks.  Addressin^th.  ^ffi  ?'  ^""^  ''*=*"''"  ^"'^tly 
tainty  of  a  mutiny  TnO    t  '  ^"^  ^^*''  °"  the  cer. 

risons.  if  su«esful  an?. H       'P'''^'"^  *°  *»»«  °ther  gar- 
Ordering  aX  I?  •"!;  ''*''''°P'*^  ^^^'^^^^  '"volved. 

refused  to  W'for  theiWoo;    Vhe  nthf'  ^'"'r '"^^'^ 
and  on  the  next  morn, 'ncrQ    *    \     ^^'  P^*^^^  ^"'etly, 

Office, «,,.  .h.y^Tn'4  a"  tc?  "r';'"'''  "^ 

ordw,  or  die  in  the  attempt  Z,i^T^  *°  *'  °''»»»OM 
to  fruittes  attempts  to  tT'thet*  .1°''  "^  '•*"' ''»'  "•«"■ 
day  a  general  p.„de  w«  oJ^h  ^  T"^'  °"  ••"  "«' 
put  to  the  test'  M„™"  after»mT„H-  *'.^"*"  "^  *°  "' 
■ «..  enormity  of  their  crime  d^l^d^te":'"  T"  "' 
and  that  of  his  faifhf„i  ««:      ^^^'^^°  nis  fixed  resolution. 

"..-ssion,  or  p^ri,hTl°X  °  hT{^'  """  ""  -"^ 
head  of  Amhersf  s  grenadiers  K  •.     ,  ?      *""  '°  *= 

to  death  the  first  Z'':t:7^:zsZ'*r^Tr  ^"^ 

was  not  reduced  to  that  horrid  necesX "    ThI  \"^  ' 

pany,  followed  bv  the  en«~  k  j  "'f-  The  whole  corn- 
marched  quietlytowrenlh^^  "^  "°°P''  "'^'''"'^-  >"« 
the  purpose,  an'd  ^uZ  trrS'  tlnd  7'"'^  '" 
that,  if  it  had  been  met  wiiTil  "''"'  *  ■""'■''>' 

ccnainly  have  spre.  :d':::5„:S^  rSX:;,!^ t 
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North  America,  where  labour  w»  «:.rce  .„^ 

in  Quebec,  „d  found  tWnJTiJ^?  ""^  ""  '""''"«  ""W 
>nd  proclamation  fo,^,„£,"™°"  ""  ,™''''  '"  "«  "»"/ 

so,  rather  than  the  actual  .JL!"      '^    °  P"*"  ""'y  '<>  ""o 
■n  a  colony  uttcl "np'   "^^'T  "'  '"  '"»u,  a  measure 

.o  make  u«  of  »  ,,„„,„^  urdr,^',:  ^  „^f7"  ™'°"V/ 
t"at  IS  to  say.  actintr  «,;»u  »u  .  ^^r"",  oi  a  Governor, 
Council,  Thif^oSdl  Lfr  r.°'"  ""'"■'""•d 
one  of  whom  wa,TFre"hCal';: '' ''f ''"•■"'«"•  "»« 
period  not  apparently  r«L„,.7        ^'.,'/'"  «  ""»  "'"x 

"e  at  least  a  loeical  ^„1,  J  .J«"'enant.  The  French 
-  nothing  ,tr.^;''  rtg  \rhho  «i„To;  1  '"V  """^ 
conquered  before  the  conqueron  h«J  L  ^"  '"""  "» 
«t  their  house  in  order  ThT^J,,  b«n  g,ven  time  to 
probably  the  ablest  man  of  Z  „  1  """""^  "'""•  »»<' 
Scotch armysurgeon  A  CmI?,."^'  ""  "'•  "■"»■».  • 
had  been  d^spaS  f^m  Enti-Tf '""  ^"""■'y-G.ne^ 

appointments  in  those  datH^T  ?""  "'°"  °f  »"<* 

As  nather  could  sj^lc  iTo  *Tf  l~  t""""!"'  ^'^  J"""- 
Murray,  who  had  ^To  person^  dL«r."o'them"""""^  •" 
Ignorant  of  the  world    th^»  "'^"''  ^^"^  quite 

-less,  and  theirTa"^^  To^h'^rr  ""«  •>■"■ 
damation  had  ortained  thaJ  bl°h  tt^.     l"^'  7*"  P™" 

i^S-oVror'^~f -n  -Vr^r^ 
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races,  the  jury  al«,  .IVm  u    ^■"*'  *""*  °^  t^e  opposite 

Ky.  BcnZltl:^;  :^^,^^^^^^^^^     ^Jvided.     A  cr  of 

with  .ppea,  over  a  certain  sum  to  H.'^"' '"' "**^"-''«*. 

'"Pcctively.    Once  a  year  the  Ci.l^!^''"^'''  •"^  ^'"K 

•"'«s  at  Three  RJversTnd  M  ^'^''^J"*"«  was  to  hold 

Common  Picas  was  « ukTTk  ^T"""^'  «'»»''«  «  Court  of 

demanded  by  :it;:r  p^lty     ''''  ""'  '"°"'«  *<>  •  i^'y  If 

Justices  of  the  tva/./ 

•mounn  under  /.o  whil^  ,^  **"■  1"''"«-'"»ioi»    in 

•"-  Montreal  ^^e:,    erT^ ^r'' *":;'''^  ■"  «"'■- 
«nd  salufactory.    The  P„„i.-  u     ■        '"""'''  ""y  »'n>ple 

«m  accepted  with^?.  .e^SelVZlT  ""•  '"""  '^' 
more  merciful  than  that  whfch  l>  fZ  ^'  '"^  ""'  "  «•» 
fo'«he  ««,,on,ethi„B  ike  h.„  ^•"";"•  '"'*""«'-  *» 
•nd  none  the  le„  Tthat  ttc  .  kV  '"  '^'""  ""  ""y  «"'. 
c.«.ofw.r.„d  in  other     '^f'"' '"'•«""«'  ''om  the 

freer  exiatence,  .oonCan  ,„^    ,     T"^  '°''  «"»«'•" 
h"  ever  »ince  diatoguS  ^^''^l  *«  ;«g'ousne,,  "•" 

French  and  Enghah  iL  w„  oTt    J"  f""^'  '««»«n 

"ere  to  be  aubmitted  Tott'e  Ta"       '  ""  PoP"'"'""  "ko 
.ndatubborn.  „h„.fJ;*'^*>"Be^^^^  'snoran,,  ,in,p,e. 

«  tMk  that  might  have  teate?*.^    ?."""'"'"«' ""* 

of  .  N.p„|eon%,ere  «t  er  v  ulfiJ^fi'"''  '■""""'  ''"■«"" 

I»'hy  to  grapple  >vi,h  rnL°  a^t'""'"'".''  '""  '^• 
Iwgual  equipment      Th-      •     •    ""y  "en  the  necesairy 

»y».em  on'aSr^.ic'^^rou^nunt^'r  *"  **'  >'^ 
of  a  jury-box  in  company  with  K  f  I  "^  ""  """"ement 
«keir  own  tenants,  T^Lct^T^"-  »''<>e"'aker,,  and 
hereditary  faculty  for  wlLh"  ^  ■.^"'  ""  ""«•  »"<!  had  no 
concerning, .nd'a;;dTn?e:.'„rj^^^^ 

"p:n'"Sr:^irri-cF^/^^^^^ 

o^  Canada  in  ...  rertfeS^rCatxt:^- 
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French  Go»«„„^,,  a^  ^^  „^  „,  Jth.  I.it« 

much  of  it  had  pused  into  the  hinds  of  iDccuLt^.  ... 
™lno».  dlKount,  .hough  Mur,.y  mS.  e^*^  «^  "'.^ 

the  men  r..pon.ibl.  for  cro^ng  them  out  .ugg«„S  ft. 

Infant  colony  frequently  uaed  in  thi.  connection  IllT.t«.e. 
P~  le,%':Ly":Sa°ed"  to  tnlLeTT  "'""' 

(Bntid,  trader.)  „,.  ,fce  expulsion  of  the  C.n«li„  ",. 
bravest  race  on  the  globe,  who,  if  indulged  wiftTfcworivI 

work«l  by  inS  fa  LdjT"  "  ""  "PP-'n'n-ent. 

P«po«d  «.d"l«  t'hXndUf'';^^^'  r""".""' 
their  nanux     •  Tk.  c   .  •  ^*'"°"'  ™  ">"  '<'n<l.  mentioning 

a  weak  nun  of  little  character,  the  third  a  conceited  bov^ 

MutTafof  lV'T°"'  '•""■""■ ««  PO""-'^^^  of 
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«m.  .train     TteS^'r.rr«  ^'"«°".  "'"••'«<  '"  the 

affair,  not  clashed  so  hope,e«lv  Th;''  T  °"  P"**''*^ 
■ettlers  in  Canada  thn„„K  !•.  ^*  '^'^^  **•■''"*  British 
««ms  to  obscure  tidr^^^^^^^^^  T*  u  '"'**"'  °^  '""^'^  y"" 
Canada,  at  any  rate  demanT      f^?'  ""''*"»  ^^  English 

hand,  ;f  t^/l^.lZlTZZVli'r'''''''''^ 

opinion  of  themselves  nILx  T  l  ^*  '*"°^  '^eir 
prop  of  the  coC  '  l^^^^  ?**  ^^^^^  '^^^  ^-  "It  and 
and  his  friends  wLhheIH*r  ""  '^^  ^P'"'°"  °^  Murray 
We  know  the/;  ^al^t^'t;^^^^^^^^^^  °'  *^«  --^ 

•tantly  petitioning  the  Cr^wn  buT^/°M  ^^  ''*"'  ~"' 
most  of  them.  One  gather  tZ  .h  ^"^  "^'"^  •*>«"' 
of  small  capital  thouS  M.^  ^  •  ^  T*'*  struggling  men 
They  doubS  had  l^S  ?"'"  ^^'^  *^^"  *^'  ""^h. 
as  slights  to  put  up  w^Ind  on"  '"  '°  '"~""*^^'  "  -" 
with  their  grievance^  f  nn.       f  '"  *  "'^^"'""^  ^ynipathises 

With  the  ^rr:!'z:[zj-^::^t^:'%^ 

haraMing  of  their  faith  whil.      •     •       t"""'  ""  •"  «">« 

to  say,  cho«„  from  ,he  two  iZ^lT'  ?"u"""'''  *"  " 
govern    -..r   eight.   uSrs^tlLr^- "^-^^ 


I         r 
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wmi  mese  things  were  not  to  be     Ha^  ♦!.      u 

apt  are  English^n  to  diTanafo^"!  "'^  'V'  "*'""«  '""' 
raents  and  experience  i^hcreTh,™         u  ",  "'"'""''  «l»""- 
of  these  peopr„  iTa™  saM  Z      "^'"•"'' "°"''-    »"« 
thou«nd,  but  abo„.  .rhu^d'red  "ir  T  ""  ""  '"""y 
sabsta„«al  men,  for  thereTaf L^lll'?"  "■"  "«'>' 
sort.     The  first  breeze  was  a.  ^.^^    Li"  '""P'  '"»*" 
in  October  ,764  when  ,T^r     ^  P"^'*'  Q-arter-Sessions, 
British  trade^^l^S^,*:,*'™^  ^'"^'  '"^"^  ""-'>-«'  "t 
clauses  so  irre  evanT^l  tt  h        ?"=««"»«  with  several 
position  as  Grand  Jurors  tlL^T'''  '"  """  '""  'o  *«> 
felt  called  upon  ,0  7^  id^het  '   °"'?=''  ^hief-Justice, 
Purpose  for  which  tk^liTZ^^eT'^r:^''^  "^  "" 
pronouncement  maintata«l tLttte  Grand  [       "'T'"'"'' 
consulted  before  any  ordinance  of  .V  ?   ''  "^  '"'^'"  '°  "* 
into  law,  and  the  public  «cou„^s  the  Go  e_,t  passed 

be  laid  before  them  twice  a  year  It  h'  T  °"«'"  "> 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  nf  ^'' ''""'"ded  a  better 
profaned  by  buj^nfa^tem  J' ""<'.*"  "  "«'"'''  »°"» 
called  for  a  leS  e W    ^  ^  °'  ""'  """-^ments,  and 

French.  L  fu^o; 'd^u^dXf**  r  *'''""'  '"  ">= 
esUblished  by  the  Gover^l  •  ^"^"""'"f •'""ice 
tional.  Fourth  of  thnw.„t;"i„r°"""'  "*"  """"«'■'- 
by  way  of  making  thet^^r^VStTr  ^"t"''""* 
men  who  had  signed  the  m,i„  P  •""'  '"  ™e  six  French. 
i"f  them,  thirteerof  hese  ,dd  h'"*'  *'""'"'  ""derstand- 
against  Roman  Ca°hc5ts1i,«„t  „  '.^".PP""™'  P«"esting 
tion  of  our  most  sacre?  law   !„J^  jl"!!."  ''"  "P^"  ""'a 

entire  subversion  of  the  Protelnt      '•    "^'  ""'""«  ">  *« 
me  rrotestant  religion  and  his  Majesty's 
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authority.'    The  fourteenth   Rr.*;.i.    •  '^ 

the  saving  grace  of  humolr  onl.  C  "PP^"^"*'^  ^^^^ 
thrifty  mind  of  himself  and  Z  T  l^  "^^  ^"'""^  »"  ^is 
doing  juty  duty  fo^  he  whl  '  °  ."^  compatriots 
Juries  was  untl^nklle  l  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -thout 

•noreover,  as  most  of  these  me„?r  J  ^"^^^"der.  and. 
scarcely  any  French    tw!  -^  '*'^  '°  *»^^«  '^"o^'n 

ordinary  sanV/and  go  L^;:r"""  ^"^  '^'='^'"S  '" 
ofhistroublesomeneiS  or/sl.  ""  "^  ^""■">''^  «^«™»te 
to  most  other  vices'^t .  rf         'f  -^^^^"sing.  in  addition 

French  jurors  wer^  fu^Ted' 'f''^^^^^^  When  the  six 
document  they  had^urS'^X^^^^^  °^  ''^ 

up^t  So  much  so,  that  they^forwaTdld  a  "^  ^^  ^''^''^ 
Kmg  complaining  of  the  trick  17  I  A  P*"*'°"  '°  ^^ 
porting  Murray/:„sJt;ti  ;' of  a^^^^^^^^^  P^^^^'' -P" 

their  exclusion  as  jurors  on  »!??  ^''^y'^S:  against 

begging  that  French'adv^ate"  and""'/'  '^^'^  '*'*^'  ^°d 
"ittedto  practise  accoX^to  their^^n  "\1°"^'  ""' ^'■ 
was  not  an  English  lawyer  in  thl  '"'  ^*^'  ^°^  '^^e 

French.  ^  ^"  '"  '^«  country  who  understood 

Th^rr^e're^n^U^ndrrndfl^       '"T^^  '°  ^^^^-d. 
Quebec,  he  said.  andXs"x  ttj  1  "^"^  P*'^""^  '" 
were  freeholder',  but «  ProLL^X'^^^^  '^^  °'  "'°°^ 
the  government  of  eighty  thousand  ^^  ^  "^''^  '"*  "^"'P 
performance  of  the  Quebec  Grand  f*^*^"^^  Canadians.    The 
ticularly  their  fraudulent  m^tS^J"^.^"'^.^*"^'-^"^.  *°d  par- 
tures.  was  duly  censutd  bTtLe  itt'^'"^  ^'^°^^  ''^- 
was  furthermore  instructed  ^o  ^^     ^°""""'  *"^  Murray 
will  give  the  utmostTtlnll  ^  J"  "°'*'"  *^^'  ^«  Majesty 
representations  fr^m  hTcL'^i^  sZl^^^^^^^^^^  '°  P-*-^ 

British  community  evenTf  woru 'w^  ^"  '°^'^''^  *>y '^e 
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Z'  foV'lT'"*'  ^"""^  ^!'°"  ^  ^*'*""'  The  noblesse.  «.«.- 
lormerly  held  by  them  was  not  unfelt,  had  no  interest  what- 
tZ  • "  rr,' V^bhes.  and  would  have  objcct^to  any 
that  .ncluded  their  social  inferiors.    The  pc  Jntr/d  d  Z 

^fore  r  '''  uT'"^  °'  *'^  ^*=^"^'  -<i^was  some  yei^ 
i^luTh  nu'^  I  be  persuaded  to  take  the  faintest  int^r^s! 

in  such  questions.  The  clergy,  it  need  hardly  be  said  had 
no  spark  of  enthusiasm  for  such  a  departure  and  clerical 
matten.  pursued   their  old  course.     StH   Tff^"    wlTa 

aTtrthrfrre^'Tr'^"'-""^---"-^^^^^^^ 

Church  hJ^  ?  concessions  granted  to  the  Catholic 

Church  had  been  coupled  with  the  proviso  of  •  so  far  as  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  permit.'  and  the  p«.ssure  o    F^n^h! 

th"  BHtish^G  "'""^^'  P""*'  "»^^  •  seriouSt 
the  Bntsh  Government.  France  herself  during  the  treaty 
n^o  .auons  had  made  some  attempts  to  presefve  a  qu"t 
offical.3upems.onover  certain  Canadian  Church  apS- 
ments  which  met  with  a  prompt  refusal  from  the  Bri dsh 
mm.ster     It  was  obvious  that  a  stream  of  French  eccle  as 

uniL/r        T"^  "'^  P~P'"'  "^"  ^»»«"  it  diTnot 

Z^  old  r  "  i  r^'P'^'""'  °'  '  '^'^'^  ^^version  to 
their  old  ties  with  the  mother-church  and   the  mnH.., 

of  the  Utter,  however,  held  commissions  in  French  reeiment. 
Md  othe«  were  promised  them.  This  exod^ZT^" 
0|«h  .x.gge«ted.  Murray  though.  itex^mcJ^X^ 
h«ljh,ps  .v«  able  for  m«y  «mes  the  number.    MoreitL 

^^r^'"  ":"""'  '°  J"'"  ''™*  «gi"..nt,^' 
•Muredly  prefer  svch  .  career  to  remaining  without  one  at 
tome,  «.d  tte„  action  wa,  pn,bably  not  dIterminS  ^4 

^.^dlf  r  1  "*r«  '"  ^"•''•-  The  Bishop.  W 
e«r,  and  a  few  of  the  clergy  had  left.  «,d  the  colony  «, 
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property,  the  1^    il,7^"«''  ""^  ''•<'  •  g<^  d..l  „f 
were  to  be  ve..^  X  r^     "'  "  """"'  "«""  "«  •«"« 

Priest.,depe„dI„X"h~  "  "'1''  •'T"  '"PP'J'  "'  P"'* 
«"  both  i^ufficfenuidrZL    °"  "" '.°""  '"^''"-  "'■"='■ 

fating  an  experim^^t  >,„  "">'!''*'«'"/  of  it.  Intention,  ».. 

.rea.'f„„„dS~ebrwr."h'i:/'r^'  "■°''-  L""'' 
wa,  not  yet  what  it  aftem^iHTil  '^'''™"  "  Montreal, 
the  Seminary  of  yo«h™h'''\'*'™'-    "  *"^  '""g  been 

hood  pa»ed  into^r  iaTter  Th  Tl"^  ""  ">'  P™"" 
The  teaching  of  the  J„^!!  h  ""^''  ""  •'"■'"•'  College, 
and  their  buildingl  conveS  Inrl^T'  T  """'  "PP""^. 

Though  the  Sen,iLyXn°iiT,otr'  'V  ""  "~P'- 
w«»  a  eonsiderable  hiatu"    ^^r  ""  ""  "">*>  *"• 

Biahop, «,  ordination  C«,ld:S  "x^'lr  *"'  "»«  "X 
of  Quebec  bestirred  th.r^^v^^^l'l^ZZ','^'"'"" 
who  mooted  the  man»  .■»  i  j  .  "'  '^''b^  Ucome, 
candidate  u„«™  "bT^  o  ^"p"-  "«''  P""'"g  forward  .' 

rayWullapp^varMlUrB^tanTacr^^.'^'  T'*  ""'■ 
■n  France,  wa.  consecratSlBNh^"  ''?"."■""  ^ne.  then 

-•«.ada  apparently  u^"*e  v^LV^  •","  f"''"' '" 
—  n.ode.t,  uctful  Zn  uvlSiJV  '""'^'P"*"" 
ceremonial  ob^rved  ^  th^  bI,^J°  "TJ!^  """P  •»" 
ancient  rtgime.  who  Zi^J^"/  "'  ^'^^'^  >•>  the 

Governor,. and  held. plSuan^^*?    "  u""  P"^'  "** 
Ga.p«  to  the  mouth,  o?  the  M.^'^  •     "  **  «"'<'  "P«  of 

Church  in  Canada  under  tnewZt  h^n'  ""^  "'  "■« 
difficult,  if  le.,  *owy,part  toZZr^T  "^  '  '""'=''  -"ore 
A.  the  unoffidal,  buCll'^I/r  ""  "T  ""^''•""t-y. 
o».of  .ymp,thy;ith  hfa  r.«  .Td  ir"  °/  *  Governmeit 

'oyalty  of  character  wer^natr"'^!;:;''^^:'^*^"'' 

oi  vjtai  moment  to  the 


I 
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^Z    ^l"! '"''•';°«  °f  *«  P"«»t,  in  the  huodred  .nd 

^^ofth'.  hl.h    '  °  ""'/n"  *"  ""'»""''«'•  ""1.  the 
^r*,      •    ^      ""J"  *"  """■"<»"«"<=  Catholic  Chureh 

w  ted  nothing  ,n  their  loyalty  till  the  French  Revolution 

Murray,  ,t  will  be  remembered,  had  two  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  within  his  administration  over  whom  he  hTd  „o 
mtoary  authonty.  That  of  Three  Rivers  was  «x,n  dh^ 
continued,  but  Burton  at  Montreal,  who  was  nursing  sore 
head  from  some  disappointment  in  promotion,  vent^  ^ 
Ill-humour  on  his  superior  and  made  himself  unplel« 
But  Montreal  itself  was  also  in  due  course  abolishedT. 

Murray  had  of  a  truth  troubles  enough.    The  trade  of 

wrtbjn  the  English  system.    But  the  old  traffic  in  French 
Pjods  w«  not  likely  to  be  suppre«ed  when  tte  iTi* 

1  he  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  left  to  Fiance  bv 
^late  treaty,  now  proved  most  convenient  cenuT^Z 
bStl  N^T^  f<»ds,  which  werefreely  despatched  thence 
bo  h  to  New  England  and  to  Canada.  But  the  Protestant 
sUlwarts  of  Quebec  were  as  difficult  to  s„pprj.r^  ft. 
jugglers  and  more  formidable  both  to  Mu^  an"  Z 

^t:\z  zt  ■^"''"'-  '^  '«'"'<'"«'  f""""^' 

with  a  long  list  of  grievances,  which  was  supported  bv  th. 
mereanule  houses  in  London  with  whom  theySSj^d 
to  whom  they  probably  owed  money.  OneoTieirc^ 
plaint,  «n  that  Murray  had  suggested  the  ap«,i„taeanf 
some  judges  who  could  speak  French;  anothwC^SdM 
not  attend  church  with  sufficient  regulilrity  I  Th™^ 
length  successful,  not  in  disgracing  th<ir  enemy,  ru7,„ 
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they  would  b."„wo?.hy;o^!if*r  "*">  Governor,  and 
to  the  King  and  the  "hole  of  f1  •     -   !■  ""'  ""'"=  ''"''"■" 
""^  hto,  which  ttey  WiU   „.  ^  r"*"  *'  °'"'S»«°n»  they 
«r«  they  feel  at  Ws  li    .      .  '^'^"'  """i  "«  «"«,e 
J-n.  .W  to  ^ve  an  actr„ro7  K-  """'''  ''"  ^-'d-  '•■> 
'■•t«ally,perhap,,toSiscrs  wM  V  V'^^^^^        "'  •"^' 
complication,  which  must  al-In    ,!  "°""  G°™">">=nt  the 

dominion.  He  never  re.,^°^  »v  /"""''  "I"-™") 
intended  .0.  Seven  °abol„"  ye  J»  "  ""  »"" 
though  peace  and  war  was  noT^,  ?""''°"'  '•"'''™« 
had  striven  faithfully.  mZltJlT'""'  *""  "= 
no  material  motives  for  rll^J^  \  °'  """"ne,  and  had 

That  his  Goven^Lent  w  ^"^'''/,  "'™''"  S<>«">orship. 
from  the  fact  that  he  „ltelv'^«  '"""'  ""''y  "o"?* 
y«.rs,  his  success*  a?  ou/be"       "  ""  """''  '"">  ■n"" 

I-feutenant-Govemor.   HedfedTnrT?'"  ""'  «""  " 
thirty  years  later  as  M  P  for  pj^?"i??'«*  Street  nearly 

Rogiment,  and  appea"  to  hi  ""^  ^°'°"°'  <"' 'he  72nd 

y..y  possibly  he'^  di^^^cTf^""  7  "'"'  "'■■"«  -™«- 

was  found  to  contain  several  ii.n.  ""'».'•"='' after  death  it 
fields  of  Europe  and  ^.Z  tlrT^'^r  ""  •»"'«■ 
at  times  with  the  ProtestMtIk  J„  ■  A""  'hort-tempered 
plain  in  their  royal  ~a«"  '"  ^"^' "  they  com- 

a  ^asonable  exc'i'^ tuMir^  '"'"'  "*''*  ■•""  «"- 
A  series  of  letters  fmrr,  n       j    \ 

tration  and  for  a  H  le  afTe™arH  """^  *'""'"'''  »"«■■•»»- 
of  the  lighter  side  o  sml  ,l^'°  "  interesting  account 
English  of  the  higher  t^rt     rtlT'"'^  *=  """'h  and 

-ble,m<^eUrb^:?^rne';f--~- 


I 
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than  capable  of  feeling  it  themselves.  They  are  better 
educated,  however,  than  the  men  of  their  class,  very  few  of 
the  scigmors  being  able  to  write  much  more  than  their  own 
names-a  faihng,  however,  which  at  that  day  in  that  country 
from  Its  peculiar  traditions,  did  not  probably  detract  from 
their  social  chjj.b.hty.  The  ladies  led  the  English  officer, 
captive  apparently  in  wholesale  fashion.  At  Montreal  the 
irres:stible  charmers  drove  about  the  town  with  one  always 
m  attendance,  while  on  the  St.  Foy  road  leading  out  of 
Quebec  every  summer  afternoon  forty  or  fifty  calashes  with 
pretty  women  in  them  could  be  counted.     According  to  the 

Tk**"';^*",':"?'?.'''^*""*"  ""^^  ""'^'^^  apparently  like  the 
other  Lnphsh  ladies  of  the  garrison  at  that  time  freely  with 
them,  they  had  no  consciousness  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
their  surroundings,  and  many  had  never  even  seen  the  Falls 
of  Montmorency,  almost  within  sight.     It  was  the  fashion, 
too,  to  take  the  air  by  sauntering  on  the  Battery ;  dress, 
admiration  and  religion  constituting  the  life  of  a  Quebec 
5ady  of  that  period,  who  was  lively  and  handsome  rather 
than  pretty.      The  gentlemen   never  rode  on  horseback, 
being  always  driven  in  a  calash,  yet  the  number  of  houses 
kept  by  ever/  family,  even  the  habitants,  struck  this  ob- 
sen-er  as  remarkable.     She  was  told  that  there  were  two 
ladies  in  the  province  who  read  books.    They  were  both 
over  fifty,  and  were  considered  to  be  prodigies  of  learning. 
We  have  a  pleasant  picture  of  a  water  journey  from  Mont- 
r^l  to  Quebec,  with  a  band  of  musip  on  the  vessel,  and  an 
adjournment  each  night  to  the  house  of  the  seignior  of  the 
district,  where  they  were  entertained  to  supper  and  a  dance: 
while  a  ball  at  Government  House  is  described  as  consisting 
of  a  hundred  women  and  three  hundred  men.    Beaver-skin 
coats  were  worn  in  winter,  and  buffalo  robes  for  drivine 
as  m  recent  times  till  the  buffalo  was  killed  out    The 
ladies  in  winter  wore  long  cloaks.  •  like  English   market 
women,  with  hoods,  sometimes  black  and  sometimes  red 
The  dress  of  the  habitant  then,  as  for  sorre  generations 
afterwards,  was  the  grey  homespun  capot  or  .rock  enclosed 
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At  the  waist  with        j 

Jjnter  and  3tral\\t"^  ^1^.^^  ^T^^"  ^^  ^" 
The  women  on  week-days  Zre  T  "'^^«»'"»  for  »hoes. 
"•ntelot.  and  moccasins ;  on  SunHf'''  *  '''^  '^"'^°«*.  « 
dressed  in  « English  fashi^nTthou^'':  "k'  ""''  ^°'^'  t^'^X 
The  extreme  comfort  of  tL  S  *  "'*'  '"°''*^  »«"d'Iy. 
•t  that  time,  and  even  then "^^^^^^^  visitor 

Weak  and   barren '  a«  .«  P'^o^sts  agamst  the  epithets  of 

E-ope.  were  feebly  raLrr'^  "^^''^^  *°  ^'-^  '" 
rooms  in  eve^  peasant's  housl^d  ZV^'T  7  '°"^  ^^ 
Jf  any  rate  had  always  Un.n     u  ^^^"^^  °^  ^^^  family 

The  tremendous  hea^at  Xh  the'^K'  ^"^*"'"^^  »^^» 
stove-warmed  rooms  struck  the  vJ^,  ^1'*""*^  ''<=Pt  their 
«»e  visitor  of  modern  time   w  th  h '  t'^^  "  ''  '*"'^" 

even  more  than  now.  thT  ga."  '  ttl"'  T^'"  *°°'  P^'^^P- 
•nd  social  meetings  with  whTcf'th  T  °^'°"8^  ^"d  dance 
the  long  dead  houfs  of  the^  sn"  J  ^^""*'  '°  '^^'^^^^Y 
of  common  remark.  To  the  EnH.  k"""^  ^'"**=''  ^*^  *  th'ng 
doubt,  to  the  British  coblu^f  ^teT'  '"'  ^""  '"°-'  "^ 
the  women  industrious.   This  melv  '*^"*^^  '^^^  and 

«»*de  their  living  easily  ,„"     en     ^  "°''^  *^^"  *h*»  they 

,worId  had  decided  with  sLt  IIT'^  ^^'''^  '^'  ^"'-•de 
hve  in!  "  ^"^^*  authority  was  hardly  fit  to 
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CHAPTER   III 

CANADA    ^EFORE  THE  QUEBEC  ACT:    1766-I774 

It  is  remarkable  as  well  as  fortunate  that,  during  the  first 
thirty-six  years  of  English  rule,  Canada  was  in  the  hands  of 
only  three  Governors,  and  that  all  of  them  were  men  above 
the  common  stamp.  For  it  was  of  all  her  epochs  the  one 
when  such  men  were  most  needed ;  not  merely  because  the 
times  were  all  agog  and  dangers  within  and  without  almost 
constantly  present,  but  no  stable  local  material  had  yet 
been  formed  on  which  a  pro-consul  could  lean  for  support. 
Prejudice  and  self-interest,  or  at  least  self-protection,  were 
the  springs  that  moved  men  and  factions.  There  had 
been  time  for  neither  experience  nor  training  in  public  life. 
A  people  who  had  never  before  experienced  official  con- 
sideration suddenly  found  themselves  objects  of  solicitude 
at  the  hands  of  their  Government,  and  in  a  sense  taken  into 
its  confidence.  If  the  novelty  gratified  them,  it  at  the  same 
time  bred  ce.tain  suspicions  in  their  untutored  minds,  while 
an  alien  minority,  traditionally  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
politics  and  agitation,  were  not  for  a  long  time  good  speci- 
mens of  their  type.  They  had  all  its  critical  and  aggressiVe 
qualities,  with  little  of  the  ballast  and  sense  of  proportion 
which  belongs  to  the  better  sort  of  Briton.  In  these  early 
times  the  Governor  of  Canada  had  to  be  an  autocrat  or 
nothing,  and  for  whatever  happened,  to  him  belonged  the 
praise  or  blame. 

When  Murray  reached  home  his  first  care  was  to  prepare  a 
full  account  of  the  condition  of  the  province,  and  his  report 
lies  in  the  Haldemand  collection.    It  is  a  lengthy  document, 
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.ft«  .he  war  Sri:.: ,  ';^TxrT''  'r  ^"'• 

•ntipathy  „  ,hey  had  tow^rt,  L^  '""'  """'" 

noblcMe/  h<.  M„  .  „,!:,  ,  k         ,  "nquerori     •  The 

not  ye,  intoxkated  !  hTh     k  "'T*  ""''  '"l^'""'-  «"<'. 

.h.  in.»urwrhir„t:  "aiihitir  "•^""^''t''  ** 

received  from  the  Fnd.cK  V   !  ^'"^^  °^*="» '^ave 

civil  goverent  Jk^cffcct  "^^^^^  '"'  ^""^^"  ^'"^^  '^^ 
it  was  the  pohcy  ofThe  French  r^  ""^  "'"^  •^"°'»"*'  ^°' 
so.  Few  or  none  ca„  read  „  ^°"^^"!"<^"t  *«  ^ecp  them 
Canada  till  the  fiSsh  n.  '      .• ''*'  P""*'"«^  P*^^'"'«<^d  in 

•Di»«ie„aLTvifo;s*„ldTXI""-^^^^^^^  "  "'  °f- 
to  estaWish  civil  eo«m™™,  =  ** '™"'"' '"  »««'"P«nK 
Magistrate,  h^  to  belT  /•'"'"•  •"  ""^  '"»«™c,io„* 
hundred  a^d   fifty  conte^o.Thf '""','  """"«"  f"""  f"" 

number  at  the  ell  Of  W,Tme°  U  "uT  '"'"'  f*« 
to  suppose  that  su<.h  m,„        ,1      '  "°°'''  "*  ™-^»«>nable 
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and  the  number  of  civil  officer.  ,cnt  over  from  End.nd 
Increased  the  disquietude  of  the  colony.  Instead  of  m^ 
of  genius  and  untainted  morals,  the  reverse  were  appolZ 
o  the  most  Important  offices,  under  whom  It  wa^Tmp^ 
•ible  to  communicate  those  Impressions  of  the  dlgnltrof 
government  by  which  alone  mankind  can  be  held  t^er 

If  «vent  J  :H^"'*^^P'^^'*'  "P°"  *°  conciliate  the^mlnd 

menrnfV    .    »  """^  ^°""'^"'"  *°  '^'  I*^-  •"<«  govern, 
ment  of  Great   Britain,  was  taken  from  a  g.„I,  entirely 

of    hf  Coundl    r*"^  °'  the  Province.  Registrar'^L 

etc  e^c    w.r  •  ^T""»-^y  °f  «»°"^«.  Provost-Marshal, 

etc  etc.  were  given  by  patent  to  men  in  England  who  let 

hem  out  to  the  highest  bidder  with  so  little^consideration 

the™      h'^"^  °/  '^''''  "=P««-"t«tives  that  not  one  of 
them  understood  the  language  of  the  natives.    As  no  saU 

r  wa""o"els  Vo'":  tT  *'^^  ^^p^"^^  "p°"  ^-  -hici; 

.n^>n.      T  "f  *''"•*'  ^"*'  '°  ^'^^''^  »"   the  richest 

"^rclv  feltTVr'  *»»V-P--»y  -hich  followed  was 
•everely  felt  by  the  poor  Canadians.  But  they  oatientlv 
-ubm itted  They  cheerfully  obeyed  the  Stampirtrou 'h 
NrYo:^''°i„"^"'T  'r  '"""^  '-ntious'traders  ?;L' 
whkh  he  h.H  ""^  T  *^'  ^°'"P'*'"*»  "'■d^  -gainst  him. 
which  he  had  answered  elsewhere.  Murray  concludes:  •! 

fidnr^h*"^^  b<^n  accused  of  warmth  and  firmness  In  pro- 
T^l!f  ^"^'  ^*"*^'*"  '"^J*^'''  *"d  of  doing  the 

It  shall  happen,  will  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Empire  to 

ZwZ:  f:  '  ''''*"  *°  ^^"^  ^°^^^»»'>  I  would  Te'er- 
la^^h!  H  •li''  r**"'  '*'""""*"  '^"^  indignities,  if  greater 
can  be  desired,  than  hitherto  I  have  undergone.' 

Murray's  successor,  or  to  be  precise  his  deputy,  as  he 
remained  titular  Governor  for  two  more  years    was  the 

Canadian  Viceroys  during  an  epoch  in  which  the  personal 
quahties  of  those  high   functionaries  were  of  vit^l^n 
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"Pon  the  lo„B  |(«  in  Z„LT"'''''"'>"''<'^'>'ly  (i„, 

An  .ctivc  .„d  d  MinVjr, ,°L"  '"":'"'  '«'"")' '"  co.  Mown, 
friend  of  Wolfe,  ^nd^^!,^":  •"  '"^  "'""  I"™  .  cl„«, 
oppo,l.,o„  of  he  kL  "ho'"  r'","''''''' '"•■''«  »'•''' 
offended,  in  takinE  Mm  ,?n    ,^"  '"°"  '""'    '-xH'Mly 

general,  but  was  also  invala.hl!  f    t,""'  ''""^'""i'ter. 

•nd  wa,  wounded  on  the  PlalS,  ?f  "it  T'"'"'"*  "■'"• 

to  thi.  he  had  won  credit  i„r  '*'"•''"">•     J-reviou. 

•ulMequently  «  Havana  wh^r^t'''  '"''  """  '*"'  "•°« 
L»<.     '„rrav  C^u?  ^°  ""  '""«'y  "ounded 

Colon,,,  :i?,t' °"h  ""  '""  "  "«*■"'"• "  ""'"g  fo^  a 
on.  On  a,  ,vrg".  Oul^l  T  '?""*">'  «""^'-=d  late" 
"uncilKhad  fille'd?"^;"''":^':'™''  '™"K-»  '"ding 
•he  uaua.  con,pli™en.^  yTd"  r^t'^^If'^"'"". "«  '~cived 
In  reply  hi,  determination  i„™.  °""' '"''  ''~'"«d 

ineapective  of  cCor   a^^„T°  °V  ""-"""ded  justice 
ton',  mouth,  for  he  pr«t^S  ,7"  *"  """"""'  '"  ^"l'- 

>-•"•    Lord  Egremo„Trar^.",rs"»tl''  ""rJ^""" 
whom  most  of  Murray',  dl.„.7l   T  Secretary  of  State  to 

more  distinguished  lei^^rt'^  ^  »?"  "ri'ten.  The 
now  became  for  some  tCvl^t  •""'""»  °'  Lansdowne. 
The  new  Governor  w.^'™^""  *"  "^'"^  "rrespondent 
cold  manner  but  a  T^  h^a«  H  ^."L°^  "'"'"«'  "'*  • 
a  keen  «nse  of  jus«c"ld        ^       't'"  """"  i"dgment, 

c.™  when  in  pZToi  "' H:t^ZV^' .''"'''  "'''' 
an  admfrable  letter-writer  f"      ff  ??**""''' "orker  and 

Canadian  WstoryshoXdX^Ja'cfu  V'V' '"'''"''  "' 
l»d  by  now  «ttled  down  somewh«  «     ,  "    '^"""'"."ho 
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anxious  for  information  on  lome  special  matter,  privately 
summoned  only  those  two  or  three  members  qualified  to 
give  it,  whereupon  the  others  sent  a  written  remonstrance 
agamnt  what  they  considered  a  bad  precedent,  but  excusing 
t-arleton  for  this  occasion,  since  they  were  informed  it 
was  an  accident.    The  Governor  replied  it  was  nothing  of 
the  kmd :  that  he  should  consult  whom  he  pleased  either 
In  the  Council  or  out  of  it,  if  they  were  men  of  good  sense, 
truth,  and  impartial  justice,  and  preferred  their  duty  to  the 
Km^  and  the  tranquillity  of  his  subjects  and  the  good  of 
the  I  rovincc  to  party  zeal  and  selfish   mercenary  views. 
There  were  now  twelve  members  in  the  Council,  an  honour 
for  the  present  confined   to  Protestants,  so  there  was  not 
unnaturally  a  very  decided  'tail'  to  Carleton's  team   of 
advisers.    Walter  Murray,  one  of  those  whose  opinion  had 
not   been  asked,  Carleton  writes,  was  a  strolling  player. 
Mourner  again,  an  honest  trader  who  will  sign  anything 
his  friends  ask  him  to.    The  troubles  of  Canada  were  at 
present  wholly  internal  and  unavoidable,  though  apparently 
the  fears  of  the  French  were  aggravated  by  the  arrogance  of 
the  British  traders.     Religious  anxieties  had  quieted  down  a 
good  deal  with  the  presence  of  a  well-behaved  Bishop,  but 
the  two  legal  systems  were  clashing  hopelessly,  and  in  this 
vital  branch  of  existence  there  was  something  like  a  dead- 
lock.   The  rising  troubles  in  the  American  provinces  had  not 
yet  touched  Canada.    There  could  be  no  valid  objection  to 
a  stamp  act  in  a  Crown  colony,  and  the  French,  who  might 
with  logic  have  resented  helping  to  pay  the  expense  of  their 
own  conquest,  had  not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  political 
reasoning  or  remonstrance  and  probably  felt  it  very  little 
At  any  rate  Murray  had  written  that  they  paid  it  with  cheer-* 
ful  alacrity. 

One  great  disturbanceof  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  nature 
however,  had  shaken  the  colony  from  end  to  end  and  con- 
tmued  into  Carleton's  time,  so  much  so  that  it  can  hardly  be 
Ignored,  and  is  worthy  of  mention  if  only  to  illustrate  the 
cleavages  of  the  time  and  the  rancour  caused  by  them     It 
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the  scene  of  the  eirnlnjf  J    P*^*"*     Montreal  was 

prone  to  di,turban«fromT  "''^'  ^'*''  ^'^'y*  ""^^^ 

...ociation  w"rthV;rt  :^^^^  '^^  •-« 

engaged  in  it.  both  red  Ind  Z.     T  "''"^'""^  '°"'» 
gathered  there     This  how  "t  Km  P"'"^'""y  ^r- 

affair  was  a  quarrel  , Jit  •.^.  ''"^  '"">' '  ^°'  »»»'=  talker 
r.«rr«^,.^'Cor  rnL^  ^^  'u '""*='>''  "^  «"»tocrats  not  of 
The  fee  ing  t  w^^rth/n'"  '«''"?  ^^'^ «<='*«="'-t  caused, 
and  the  L^noTVn  ""^T^  tnercantlJe  community 
Quebec  and  no  /k/7"  *"»'**^''  ^"  Montreal  than  in 
ThcavXe  IW^^^^^^^  "^^%^^"'»'  -   both  sides 

cihate  a  »c^!etyT^^^^^  "°'  °'  *  *>'P«  "'*«>>' »«  con- 

daughters  he  had  dancerwlth  T  7l ll  r'''  ''"'  "^°«= 
or  beneath  •  Aunf  SchuvTeA  t  ^  r*"^"*  ^-^  New  York 
ItwasfrnmfK  ^^huylers  hospitable  roof  at  Albanv 

ar";!Zde^^^^^^^^  """^^^^^  '^  -Po'-hed  and  somewhat' 

Montr'aThad  to  Lan-r^"''^"^''  ''"'  '"'  "'^"*"*"  "^ 
governn,entin  ,,6^'^^    '  "'T }""'  '"^*'*"*'°"  ^^ -vil 

ness  here  prepared  wil^^T-^'  "'*'°"  *"^  ""P'«^»"t- 
of  the  world  par'cuUv^  ^"fficently  obvious  to  any  man 

What  further  a™^^^  ""^  k^^"  ""^'  *^°"'  '■»• 

Montreal,  was  the  vlry^^^^^^^^  '"  Q"«bec  and 

between  Ihe  BW^shTffice  "-^^^^^^^^^^^  ""'*'  '"'°" 

field,  those  of  the  Fr.nrhr     ^  ^  opponents  in  the 

the  term  ^ngp^Juc^^^^  °^""  «"^  ^'gniors. 

and  opportunfties  to  sl..?^      .r°"''  ^^°  *^^^  ^«  '"<=»ns 

capitofs^  ir:^^:^z^^,:^:i^^^T 

soreness.    The  defeat  of  th.  p      T     .  '^""^  '^^^^^  ^o' 

they  had  been  brthetmott  ^''*^"'^^' ^''"o^t  abandoned  as 
than   victory      Contem^r     '°""!7'  ^"'  °"'>'  '"^  ^^^"O"^ 

Philosophic VhrtXs^'wr^^^^^^^  ••"   '^« 

both  sexes,  accented  '  I>.  F«^       ".  *^^  noblesse,  of 
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as  valiant  fellow-soldiers,  had  every  cause  to  hold  them  in 
respect    The  third  element,  uncongenial  to  the  others  and 
regarded  by  both  with  social  contempt,  while  at  the  same 
time  endowed  with  official  and  magisterial  rank,  would  not 
have  been   mortal,  as  chiefly  the  natives  of  democratic 
countries,  had  they  been  otherwise  than  bitter,  nor  had  the 
latter  mended  the  situation  by  an  address  to  Murray  com- 
plaining  of  the  arbitrary  imprisonments  and  exactions  they 
had  suffered  during  the  military  r^me.    This  was  merely 
an  eighteenth-century  Bostonian   method  of  emphasising 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  under  a  military  government 
the  only  one  possible  in  a  conquered  country  not   yet 
annexed  by  treaty ;  nor  had  they  chosen  to  remember  that 
but  for  these  soldiers  they  would  not  have  been  there  at  all 
There  had  been  a  more  general  source  of  discord  too  in 
Montreal^  which  was  no  one's  fault,  unless  indeed  that  of  the 
over-burdened  British  Government,  who  had  neglected  to 
build  or  acquire  barracks  for  the  troops.    This  was  tiie  ever- 
lasting  question  of  billeting,  in  the  course  of  which  Captain 
Frazer,  who  was  officially  responsible  for  it.  had  on  a  certiun 
occasion  sent  an  officer  to  tiie  house  of  a  French  Canadian 
where  one  of  the   justices  lodged.      The  latter  claimed 
exemption  by  virtue  of  his  office.    The  exemption,  however. 

.  ^"JiT"'"^'  '*'*'*^  °°^y  '°  ^"  o*'"  «>o™s  not  to  his 
landterd  s  house ;  and  the  officer  in  question.  Captain  Payne, 
procwded  to  immediate  occupation.  Upon  tiiis  the  justice 
issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  on  his  refusal  to  vacate 
Uie  rooms  he  was  committed  to  prison  for  contempt  by 
aaotijer  magistrate,  one  Walker,  a  most  violent  leader  in 
0»t  faction.  There  was  now  a  great  commotion,  and  feelimr 
ran  prodigiously  high,  the  populace  taking  sides  and  the 
^Dldiers  of  course  supporting  tiieir  officer  witii  much  zeal. 
Frazer  wrote  to  Murray  that,  unl-as  these  magistrates  were 
deposed,  he  should  resign  his  post,  whereupon  tiie  latter 
were  summoned  to  Quebec  by  tiie  Governor  to  explain  their 
conduct. 

Walker,  tiiough  English  by  birtii,  had  spent  many  years 
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in  Boston,  where  no  doubt  he  harf  imkik.j  .1. 
freedom  which  he  cultivate  inth.T^''  *"  'P'"'  "' 
Montreal  with  all  th.  <^.^^-  .  ^  '"*  <=™S«>i»l  "r  of 
convert.  But  he  wL  undo^Kt^r'  ""'"'*""'  "'  '  ■«">' 
•nd  violent  Z^J^t?^'''."'"""'^'''""'°^'^<^^ 

exceptionally  h^'^i^srtotr,';;;!^-*™^^^^^  •" 

on  the  eve  of  his  rf^oo^       r     ^     themihtaiy.    Almost 
-upper  with  hL  wffc  w.      **  ^^^  ^''''^'  ^"^  ^^  seated  at 
the  ^rwl  forT"he  '"""'"^  '°  ^'^  ^'^^  ^^Po-«-» 
disguised  b^  crrpemJlc,    ^kT  ?P°"  '*>'^*^«'*J  Persons 

stn^gglewhrrrueTht^w^^^^^^^^^^^^  '"^ 

WBe  seriously  maltreat ,rf    ^  ^  '"''  ""c  ""  o*er- 

ttc  P"PC.  Jo^i  rou,  ,vS;%'f "  ":-  ■"><"  todiscover 
condemnation,  of  the   'Z-    *'?"'':"»"«'««  Wrongest 

'"•"dforltsdis^ve^^XV.      °f^  ''*'"''"'>'  ^«» 
«  y«  larger  sum  bTt  L^       '  f""?'' "' Montreal  offered 

«ome  men  of  the  28»h  k^-  ^^"ous  trouble  occurred,  on 

to  jail,  and  c^t^* '^"rT""""'  ''^""  "»«"'""' 
feared.    Muri^Th^I^t  '«■'«■»«■'  that  a  mutiny  was 

in  a  Stat.  oJZic  aTdIn  r«°"J'^'."*'  """"'  *'  citizen, 
"onth,  quiet^  ttin  " tin  "^  ^  "™^  ""  "»>'«'  » 
.ff.fr  «d  l^rnTrthlrC'T*'''"'  *°  """'  ^."■•' 
exchanged  for  a„„ttrt|;i',JjJ^"«'.«-o=8th  .0  be 

•o  aroused    by  the  v,„^«.  •  .  P*'"""' """"K  "wen 

Walker  continued  ».„"l"™hT"'  "1  "«  "««i»trates. 
t«te,refuKd  to  sit  J?h  W "  *"f""  '"'  »«>">=' magis- 
Wmfrom  the  Ll  He  "'*"''  «»>"y  M°«y  <l«misl«l 
however,  and  ^^  ^ft^^^^  ^'^  S.  ^'*'""'*- 
were  ent  rely  imoosed  i.rv.„      JTL  *"^  Government 

his  immediate  re^^tr;"ho°^^^^  ^'^^ 

made  him  yet  moreTntoLte  u"'  "^'  ^^  '^^°"'-'  '^»"*<=h 
spondence  to  have  C  ml;  H^^^''  ^'•°™  ^^ecorre- 
brought  about  ^rra^s  re'aT  ^^'j^  *^"'  °'  ^^''^^^^  ^^' 
in  Carleton's  first  autumn  ?  hi,  I  ^T^  ^"^^  ^'^X.  till 
regiment  name^Macgovoc  came  f"^'^'°^  °'  ''^«  ^^'^ 
M.  Saint  Luc  de  rCornTa T  "^  ^"^  ''^^^'^^'^  that 

oe  la  Corne.  a  promment  seignior  and  officer 
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iT'llT  'r°^  '^"  ^'^'  ^*P**'"  Campbell  of  the 
!n    '  ^'t"?"*"'  ?^^"*  ^'f  the  28th.  and  a  Mr.  Howard,  had 

mI  T.  !^  *'  '^'  "'""''  "P°"  ^^Jker.  The  Prclvost 
Marshal  thereupon  arrested  them  all  in  their  beds,  cast 
them  temporarily  into  a  common  gaol,  and  then  dispatched 
H:v  and  ^"^    l^l  ^'^•■'^■J-*-  -d  Attorney-General 

a"riva^c  AH  h T  ^'^  "^  "'"•  ^"*'  ^''^'  Carleton.  new 
arnvals  All  had  previously  heard  of  the  affair  in  England, 
where^from   ignorance  of  the  situation,  the  assauh  had 

^r^the'rh  'o   "'•^"^*"°"-    ^^^  P-oncrs  wererefusS 

^^r  h.  r  ^^^^rr'*^°"^^  P*^''*'°"^^  *°  the  contrary 
by  all  the  Council,  the  chief  residents  and  officers  in  the 
city.  They  were  then  returned  to  Montreal,  and  only 
escaped  the  gaol  again  by  the  consent  of  the  Sheriff  to  sut 

situation  of  his  real  or  supposed  assailants,  tried  to  postpone 

f^^r^  ..  "'  ?  ^'^"^  "^°"'^  ^"^°'^*='  ^°  the  Chie^Justice 
d^lared  their  admission  to  bail.  Walker,  affirming  that  his 
life  would  not  then  be  safe,  gave  up  the  point 

tha.  v.  ^'f^^''  ^'■*"''  J"*^  *h'*=^  °"t  *"  the  bills  except 
v^L?  P'^^'^y.^Pon  which  account  Walker  made  a 

unrrtr  '''T?"  '°"'^'  ^^"^'"^  '^^  J"''^  •■"  '-^passioned  and 
Ma?.h  .  .K  "^"^'-  ^'^"^y--^  tried  in  the  following 
March,  and  the  case  created  intense  excitement  The  jury 
contained  eight  Canadian  seigniors,  and  it  may  be  wirt^ 
no  ing  that  Walker,  through  the  Attorney-General,  objected 

Ind  nr.°H       "  'l""'"/  '''^^^"*"  ^'■^h-  Order  of  St  Loub. 
and.  not  having  therefore  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance   a 
difficulty  they  surmounted  by  immediately  taking  it  Mas6;es 
^  new  Attorney  General,  prosecuted  for  the^Crown     o/ 
recent  Huguenot  descent,  his  bitterness  against  Catholics 

f^^sZ^'^'m''^'  ^'^^^^'--^  -n'  judgment  ind' 
good  sense.  D.sney  was  directly  charged  with  burglary 
and  felony  forcing  Walker's  house  with  intent  to  murde^ 
and  for  cutting  off  his  right  ear.  The  witness  Macgov^ 
swore  to  hav  ng  been  present,  and  recognised  the  ToZ 
Major.    Mrs.  Walker  also  professed  to  identif?him.    Mac- 
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and  his  e»id.„ce  ihaZJ^Uh.^^'  contradicted  hi„«,f, 
«"  a  man  of  bad  chaST'n  -^  f  ""■  *'"'"•  He 
arrested  for  rape.  Wsner;,^  ""'"?:'"  '~"  '"'^"'^ 
to  have  been  6^,^i„gTL7J°t:^  "' """"  *'*""«» 
house,  and  they  swore  h.  If/""  """"«'  "  a  private 
absent  five  n,i„««  without  7h5  T  '^'""'">'  ■»«  >«" 
«."",«,  a  verdict  of  n«t"  .^ t'd  tr'^'f  ^'■'  '"y 
cleared   up,  while  Walker  cnn«      ^  ^"'"^ "" "«" 

Montreal  ti  I  the  Am«ic!L  Z  ■""'/^  '"''  "^  ^''"'  ■■> 
»fcall  see.  he  figuredTth"  adn  t'^rf^Z'"'  "  "« 
not  as  a  combatant  '*°  '°"'  "^s,  though 

-.h^h't-re  rexpr„f:rde°''™°"'.r  *»  "■•"»«<>-  >» 

abler  man  and  of  a  co^"rh«H  rK°  "'iJ?""'  *'*""«»•  An 
for  the  latter  that  h,s7ucc«!^  in  t."  ''""^'  "  '"-  »  ""d, 
«m.  views.  His  indi^X  ".  t.""'".  *""  """*  *' 
hundred  Protestants  to^T^J!  t  """"^'""^  of  four 
•veo-  whit  as  strong  IrH  Ws  "ff  •''  *?r  "^  '^**°'''"  »a, 
the  former  was  a^^o,t  „  "^  °"  °' "»  «*"'«■  body  of 
petitions  for  an  A^lly  ZZZt  i""^'  ""^' 
community,  he  recarded  «  I  '^  •"■"  their  own 

th.  futureLm^olta  Ic^TfTlVT^    7""  Canada  of 
administered,  slowlyTo  *'[!?'''  '=""»''»  'hat  he  now 

Sag»«,ayandtheWan7rM^ontl:rV""  '"°"*  "'  "» 
district  for  the  sober  prophet"  ^rof  th  T  *  '"'  ""'"eh 
in  view  of  a  trifling  pipuCon  Zhft.  h     '''^  '"  ''"'  "'t*. 
h.lf,cutaway  butanarw(K„:     f.  v- '"  "  ""'"'5'  and  a 
Within  thesi^b„„„ds'7^lT,o    ',""""'''"' *»«''»<'»■ 
or  Protestant  settles  iTchoi:  0?'^!^°"  ■?"'  "»  »"«* 
fertile  and  more  hab  table  ^aS  1  r'°'t'"  "»  "«"« 
to  the  southward,  would  dr<lm?f',-^  ^''  *'"  "PP^'ed 
face  not  merely    he  nVour^?^  ° «  '"'^  themselves,  to 

a.mc»phere  aiie^n  in  sS,!  it^Td  Tr^  "t^  -"'^ 
no  httle  fascination,  too  to  an  vLvu  ^^^'^  ^as 

View,  and  cultivated  n.in^rtS.s'^^\"-  -"^t^f 
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seventeenth-centuo^  Frenchmen,  a  brave,  simple,  happy  and 
unexactmg  people,  that  the  fortune  of  war  had  Srown 
on  the  care  and  generosity  of  Great  Britain.    With  every 
respect  for  the  vigorous.  Uberty-loving  people  of  the  Angl<i. 
American  colonies,  they  had  by  this  time  begun  to  get  no 
little  on  the  nerves  of  the  English  governing  class  who  had 
come  in  contact  with  them,  and  the  French  Canadians  must 
have  afforded  a  contrast  that  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
appeal,  in  many  respects,  to  a  man  like  Carleton  and  excite 
his  sympathy  above  all  when  practical  politics  seemed  so 
ful^  to  justify  it.     The  future  with  all  its  racial  troubles 
and  comphcations  was  hidden  at  the  moment  from  the  most 
prescient  eye.    That  the  new  subjects,  while  still  politically 
raw   would  be  agitated  by  an  immediate  revolt  of  tiieir 
southern  neighbours  and  the  country  overrun  by  their  armed 
forces,  was  outside  the  bounds  of  practical  forecast    And 
yet  much  more  than  this-a  crisis  which,  after  all.  if  over- 
come  might  leave  no  trace-who  could  have  guessed  that 
thirty  thousand  Anglo-American  refugees  expelled  as  the 
result  of  a  successful  revolution  would  drop  suddenly  into 
this  unknown,  despised  Canadian  soil  as  agricultural  settlers, 
upset  every  calculation,  and  with  their  inevitable  growth 
form,  in  Lord  Durham's  memorable  words  half  a  century 
later,  two  nations  warring  within  a  single  state '  ?    There  is  a 
letter,  though  not  a  fully  authenticated  one.  from  Montcalm, 
written  when  the  end  of  French  dominion  was  in  sight" 
his  friends  at  home,  to  the  effect  that  this  littie  offshoot  of 
their  race  might  become  to  England,  if  it  treated  them  well, 
loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  a  very  pillar  and  support  s^e 
day  agamst  tiieir  own  kith  and  kin.    This  was  i!ot  at  the 
moment,  to  be  sure,  an  appreciable  factor  in  Carieton's  politi- 
cal  calculations.    However  much  he  might  have  wished  to 
protect  the  French  Canadians  from  American  political  in- 
fluences, the  idea  of  war  with  the  colonies  when  it  actually 
came  was  so  repugnant  to  him.  that  in  1766  he  would  pro- 
^bly  have  brushed  any  such  forebodings  from  his  mind 
He  was  one  of  the  many  British  soldiers  who  abhorred  the 
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wry  idea  as  unnaturai,  and  did  hia  ...«,~..  . 
horror,  of  war  when  it  cam-  if  k!.  '°'''°  *' 

dealing  then,  the  one  LT/nJ^        opponenta,  even  when 

to  ^cL  at  tt^hTndnf  a  B,i^""'  "*"'f  ""^  >«« 
trading  comn-u^i^^ld  not  „,Slr  til*"'"-  "^^  ^■^•••* 
likely  to  develoo  into  a  fL°       r        """""tances  seen. 

The  trade  of  Ca^nid  °wa.  »ta^'r„rH  '  ~""^''"«' 
heaver  skins,  reached  but  a  trXL  fi  "'[««"  export, 
with  the  products  shio„H   I      ^  u^"  "■""  "">P»>ed 

Canadian  C.rSewSri,tt°S:t"/°'°"'''''  '""  ">« 
on  the  north  and  tTrcsTlet  tdf  T  ^'^  Con.pany 
colonies  at  the  south  washed     '"''°"  'T  ""  E"«'«'' 

"  that  day  was  so™!" ,*  'f'^r/"  d"f  °"'  ^1"""' 
province  in  North  Am,r.™  ^'    "''  *"='>'  «>hoard 

side  the  area  "f  i^f„l  a„H  T  /"'"''  """'  "'*  "  o". 
Nova  Scotia  am^lTen,  ,?i'T'°'"' «»  "■"«  ««»sible 
leather,  and  th:::L„  Torgf/^^^hTl"  "T  '"''*""' 
little  iron.  Iron,  which  the^p  a"  ^XfrT '"""!"  °"' * 
colony  were  mad.     Tu.  edge-tools  used   n  the 

the  cultiv"tio?'?  Hal  '°T  """.  *"'  "''"  "«>'  "I 
Governor^  though  mLTf  """"^  "''  '^'  "^  B""* 
toto  linen  for  thrif  o^s"  mlZ'"^  V"  '^''"""' 
were  imported  and  tte.^^,,  •  "Mufactuied  goods 

w«th.'^Jffi"^4'rfro;t°Zt'°'^'"''^'»-'» 
them.    The  iwenue  wm  n.T^^!^  ■""'  '°  W  '•" 

the  Brih-.h  ^  ""'  *"  """"ly  from  customs  an-"  -xcise 
me   British  Government  makin?   uo  «,.  j.«  ,  ' 

current  expenses,  which,  though  a  rola^Lfv,'""  ''  '*" 
scarcely  exceeded  the  annual  ~.„tl  """y?'''  !"««  one, 
English  polifci.n  f«  vS  aga^n'Z  »  •"  '""''  " 
m»y  a  butterfly  as  the  rewLTf  h    mothe^r"  '"1*° 

»ithindustn*ra^ti:L":a:rxtf'"LV,"''»^ 

a  statesman  of  that  dav     cu/  .  '***^*'  **"«  to 

t^rr::nS^"-f'^^^^ 
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export  trade  in  grain  which  they  already  aspired  to  in 
addition  to  furs  and  timber ;  a  people  of  martial  traditions 
whose  descendants  in  return  for  equable  treatment  would 
rally  to  the  British  flag  from  whatever  quarter  it  was 
threatened.  It  was  a  reasonable  dream,  and  was  partially, 
in  spite  of  unlooked-for  earthquakes,  fulfilled.  In  the' 
absence  of  these  and  with  a  succession  of  Carletons  it  was 
almost  a  certainty.  But  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  dwell  on  what 
might  have  been,  when  a  convulsion  which  beyond  doubt 
was  all  for  the  best  so  early  in  the  experiment  tore  up  every 
track  upon  which  the  future  life  of  North  America  was 
expected  to  run. 

In  Carleton's  time  there  was  not  a  British  farmer  in 
Canada  save  a  stray  ex-  .oldier'  here  and  there,  Irish  or 
Scotch,  who  had  married  a  habitant,  and  whose  children 
became  French.    There  was  indeed  one  such  entire  settle- 
ment, which,  in  evidence  of   its    origin,  remains  to-day 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  ethnological  survival  in  Canada. 
Immediately  after  the  conquest  the  seigniory  of  Malbaie 
had  lapsed  to  the  Crown,  almost  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind   occurring  after  the  commencement  of  British  rule. 
Now  Malbaie,  somewhat  famous  to-day  as  the  summer 
resort  of  Murray  Bay,  lies  eighty  miles  down  the  lofty  and 
often  rugged  north  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence,  through  the 
gaps  in  which  you  may  see  farms  and  villages  lying  amid 
or  on  the  breast  of  high  ridges,  that  roll  back  to  the  Lau- 
rentian  mountains.    A  very  different  class  of  country  this 
from  the  Isle  of  Orieans.  or  the  smooth  banks  of  the  Upper 
St  Lawrence,  or  again  from   its   comparatively  low-lying 
opposite  shore,  here  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant 
It  was  all  occupied,  however,  this  picturesque  upland- 
much  of  it  Church  property— if  sparsely  enough,  settled  and 
divided  into  parishes  and  seigniories  long  before  Murray's 
time.     The  seigniories  lying  about  the  mouth  of  the  im- 
petuous river  which  bears  his  name  were  the  last  of  all  and 
the  limit  of  civilisation  upon  that  bold,  romantic  shore. 
And  indeed  there  is  not  much  beyond  it  even  now. 
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•hen,  wen,  se,^,,  „f7j  J   chllT   °"*/"^"'"-    *■"> 

««.Wm  under  their  clT^k^f  TlT  """• '"''  *«'«' " 
the  n,„.  populous  seignioryTf  LJsrpT  '"""'' ""«  ■■" 
•nd  church  .  co„,e™po„^  iff ■'^'- '^'"J' '»  "hich  pari* 

•tt.ched,for««,eofthe  W.  •,°""'  **"  *''"'»«  «M 

Their  chndre,ort«dchM™„'"«"^^^ 

French  Canadian  i„;very»av"/^  """'  •«"«>'  " 
t«n«,«„.u^  PcrchehXtoaZ  nr'"''''"  "™- 
then..  To^ay  U,e  prevailing  names  f„T  r""  °""'"S 
scattered  on  either  Sid*  of  fl,.-  ""=  '"'?=  villages 

course  towards  the   Laurenf.-o        ^     **  "P  ^"^  above  its 
Warrens.  Blackw^s  m  SlsT^^^^^     ""'^""^   ^ 
'••Ice  unmistakable  significance     «...         'u''  *"^  °'^^"  °f 
origin  pertains  to  thf mnor  anvtMn  "°r°?"'  ''*^^  ^^  *»»«•> 
thing  but  a  vague  tradW^aX  1"'  *'"^  '^"^"^^^'  "- 
their  ancestors  of  •Z..^.°Lr'Th       "°'''  ^"''^'^tened  of 
Nairne  and  Fraser.  whf  h^Li  Jed^^^"'  "^"^'^"-^ 
fend  Quebec,  and  had  unexLteTv  1  °  ?"*"''  *"^  ^«- 

once  more  in  yet  another  defend  h  ^^  '^''"  clayn^or^s 
fl  face  one^nothXt^s^if^"^;-'^^^^^^^^ 
It  may  be  noted  incidentally  too  thT  J  J^'  ^"'«»y- 
them  they  wen.  still  in  t^s  L^'  ^f  ^ ''^'"  J^*^  ''"'^^  ^^^ 
representatives  of  the  twrHrht/  ^""^^  descendants  or 
locally  known  by  tt  oTd  apKn'^E  ^^^^ "'°  '^^  ^'•" 
were  a  few  old  farmers  who^N.  e ''*'"  ^^*'  *°°'  there 

revolted  in  .8s^whensd^Tor,^rt"nte^^^^^  ^^<^ 

I»ter.  at  parting  all  at  on«  w"?h  th.  ""*'  *^^'^^^'  °^ 
twenty-five  dollars,  or  therell^ut,  ^^VJ^^^^t^tion  fee  of 
entire  farms,  worti.  ab^^b^  t^^^^^^^  of  their 

ctnsttaires  paying  a  dollar  or  t^  remained  as 

who  -tilUf  courslownst^e  t^T^tsX:*'  ^^  "'^"'°^' 

K^  tracts  of  mterior  forest  lands. 
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Whether  Eraser  and  Nairne  paid  /oy  et  komagt  to  Murray, 
as  representative  of  the  King,  no  record  tells  us.  But  the 
first  Frenchman,  Noel  of  Tilly  and  Bonsecours,  to  succeed 
to  his  father's  seigniory  after  the  conquest,  we  are  told,  did 
so ;  knocking  duly  at  the  door  of  Government  House,  and 
on  Murray's  appearance,  repeating  the  acknowledgment  of 
faith  and  homage  '  without  sword  or  spurs,  bareheaded  and 
with  one  knee  on  the  ground.' 

One  of  Carleton's  first  acts  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 
He  remitted  all  the  fees  that  were  customary  on  various 
transactions  to  the  Governor,  and  gave  as  his  reason  that  he 
considered  the  exaction  ..f  fees  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  his 
office.    The  Jesuits  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
turned  out  of  France,  took  the '  opportunity  of  a  change  at 
the  Chateau  St.  Louis  to  make  further  petition  for  the  restor- 
ation of  their  property,  and  yet  more,  that  they  should  be 
assisted  and  permitted  to  resume  the  education  of  youth. 
None  of  these  propositions  could   be  entertained    for   a 
moment  in  a  British  possession.    Jesuit  teaching  was  not 
likely  to  lessen  such  difficulties  as  Canadian  Governors  had 
before  them. 

There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  Carieton  found  a  good 
deal  of  unrest  r  -  ong  the '  new  subjects.'    They  had  been  to 
some  extent  disturbed  by  the  truculency  of  the  British 
merchants  and  their  undisguised  aims  at  political  monopoly. 
But  the  real  crux  of  the  whole  trouble  was  the  chaotic  fashion 
in  which  the  law  was  being  administered,  and  the  delays  and 
abuses  thereby  encouraged.     It  was  less  the  fault  of  indi- 
viduals than  the  difficult  situation  they  found  themselves  in. 
So  momentous  a  question  as  settling  the  laws  of  a  country 
presumably  for  all  time  could  net  be  done  in  a  hurry.    The 
opinion  of  even  the  able  and  the  impartial  differed,  while 
the  prejudices  of  the  untutored  and  bigoted  on  both  sides, 
as  was  natural,  found  unrestrained  expression.    The  Home 
Government,  with  whom  lay  the  decision,  had  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  themselves  to  take  counsel  of  jurists.    Trans- 
atlantic corresspondence  occupied  more  weeks  then  than  it 
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now  does  days,  whiJe  in  the  winter  If  .     , 
convey  a  letter  from  Que^c  to  '        ^^  ™"'**  '°"«^  *<> 
now  to  carry  on.  across  rteo^°*"  T\T'  ''^*"  ''  ^°«« 
•»  we  have  seen,  was  universara^H      ^r^  '"'"'"*'  '*^. 
from  the  noblesse,  gladly  acceofedRT/^''  *  ''"'*  ^'^"'"' 
was  confusion.    cfnadiL Tdvolats  had  J''  t"  ^*"  *» 
plead  in  French  and  knew  nofK;       !■  i      ^*"  admitted  to 
English  Judges.  equXTe„o«„?  °r  f."^!!'^  ^^^•^'^"^  '''^ 
indeed  with  definite  instrLrH.  *^*  ^^^"^^  ^ode.  and 

dedsions  according  yTw^^^^^^^^^^^  '?  '°"°-  •^'  8»ve  their 
the  most  zealous  upholder^  EnJn  ^  ""P°"'»>'«  »ven  to 
French  system  of  land  t^nl  .^  m.^"'  '^'  '^'  whole 
without  at  least  some  p^S^rv^^^^^^^  ^  --""^l^^sly  upset, 
that  English  law  had  Cn  ZT  ?'^""''"-  But  the  theory 
P«ctices  that  were  nXX'^'r'  '^^  *°  *  «-<i  -any 

whileaseigniorwouldnoth^arofirT-'    ^^^  "^""P'^' 
orof  submitting  his  estate  to  EngHh^^^^^^^^^^^^       P^*'^". 
dower,  he  often  took  the  opportun   J  of  llr '"T"'°"  *°^ 
«fatres  on  higher  terms  than  h?,  1^        !"'"^  '^"^  ^  ««. 
again,  when  a  seigniory  chantedT  ?"?  P«^^™'tted.    Or 
^'W.  or  fifth  of^the  UtT'  o  "      r^  P"'^^*^^'  "^e 
superior,  was  refused  on  the  sal    .      '  ^~'^"  *»  ''^"dal 
by  the  French  law  were  not  '^.1^^    ^'"'^"'^  '«>'  who 
they  held  sixty  arpents  (fif^^T  ^^^  ^f-«ct  a  house  unless 
finely,  creating  thereby,  accord^'?  '  ^*"  '°  **""^  ^«« 
evidence,  much  miseiy  ind  thrim^        '°"'  contemporary 
terror  of  all  was  the^n^h  f  "s^^  r  •  ''"'  "^^  ^^^^'^ 
debt,  and,  yet  more,  the  Sess"  1  "•       ^P^^^^'nent  for 
and  bailiffs.    For  i^  the  Fr^^h  f,7     lu^  '^'  magistrates 
conveniently  distributed   Xe  cS  T  V"^  ^""^  ^ 
speedy,and  not  oppressiie  to  L  "  « '.k"""  ^'^P' 
of  1764  a  number  of  magistrate!  £!h  .1  ^  '***'  ordinance 
the  small  body  of  Murray^  .,?'^^^  *^"  appointed,  from 
and  had  assumed  power^Tat  Th    r  ?"'  ^*"*""''  °^  course, 
report  on  the  sub^^^decta^  fol^^^t  "^y' '"  *"  *We 
trusted  to  Englisi  jLsTc^  ^!°  ^,  '"  ^^^"^  '^ose  in- 

education.  identified.^K,r'tTe':"t  ^  rtTi'  ^"'''"  ^"^ 

"  part,  both  m  sympathy 
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and  intercit,  with  the  people  in  their  jurisdiction.    Worse 
still,  the  accruing  fees  were  an  object  of  avarice  to  the  men 
who  in  Canada  held  the  King's  commission  of  the  peace. 
Carleton  reporto  to  his  Government  that  the  better  and 
more  prosperous  sort  among  the  eligible,  that  is  to  say,  the 
English  community,  had   neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
such  work,  but  that  when  a  publican  or  a  butcher  went 
bankrupt  his  next  procedure  was  a  request  to  be  made  a 
magistrate  and  scrape  a  living  out  of  its  ill-gotten  feet. 
The  bailiffs  were  French  Canadians  of  small  repute,  or  dis- 
charged  British  soldiers,  who  did  all   in  their  power  to 
encourage  litigation  among  the  ignorant  peasantry  in  the 
recovery  of  small  debts.    For  trifling  sums  men's  stock  and 
farms  were  sold   up  at  forced  sales   in  a  country  where 
money  was  scarce,  and  bidders  under  such  conditions  prac- 
tically non-extant     If  that  did  not  satisfy  the  debt  plus  a 
legal  fee  often  of  six  times  the  amount,  the  hapless  habitant 
was  cast  into  prison,  a  hopeless  and  ruined  man.     Nothing 
like  Uiis,  at  any  rate,  had  ever  occurred  under  French  rule, 
and   if  the  noblesse  objected  to  a  mere  interference  with 
Ihdr  quasi-feudal  tenure,  how  infinitely  more  must  the 
habitant  have  been  intimidated  by  such  strange  scenes  of 
horror.    But  this  after  all  was  the  abuse,  not  the  spirit  of 
English  law,  though  the  British  merchants  held  out  stoutly 
for  imprisonment  for  debt  as  simplifying  the  process  of 
collection  and  discouraging  fraud.    Among  the  universal 
testimony  to  this  sUte  of  things  a  pathetic  MS.  letter 
to  Carleton  from  an  old  gentleman  and  ex-captain  of  militia 
at  Yamaska  is  among  the  Stote  papers ;  not  a  personal 
sufferer,  but  a  distressed  spectator  of  what  is  going  on 
around  him:  'Every  day  may  be  seen  suit  upo^  suit  for 
nothing ;  for  twenty  or  thirty  sous  suits  are  entered  which 
usually  mount  up  to  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  livres,  owing  to  the 
multitude  of  expenses  heaped  on  these  poor  people  by  the 
bailiffs  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace.    These  bailiffs  are  instigators  of  unjust  suits ;  they 
entice  the  poor  people,  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
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Pl.inllir.„d  defend.7.  .orfH  .     i       "^  ""  "•■""  "'  "« 
"  .  curlo,l,y  .rvtr  Fx„1r     "'•PP"'"~-     '  -"O  .« 

he  en  do  M  h.  V.  .,„;  .  ''•''•  "^  "  '« '•  topoMibl. 

.he  b.H..r."  !r.r  a"^?.XlhK"'''  "''^'-" 
>i.«y  b.  pow,«d  of,  U.^holc^l^''  !!f  '^'  """P" 
or  .  fourth  of  th.  ™i  vaire  ck  I  f  .l'"""!*^  "'  "  *  '»'' 
hou«  .„d  ,h.  d^r  'k  "h  ,h     K     u'""!"  ■*  ""  °"' '"  •he 

<ii.ch.,B.  the  multitude  of  c«I,.M„„f"'^K'"""*"*  •" 
charge,  of  the  bailiff.  .„d  otCi«  .:".^  *'  """"""^ 
ment  i.  obtained  an.- ih...  .^'^' ."*'"»"«  <>f  "mpriwn. 

.hey  have  .„d  ;1'':^  n     •."wo'r'.d.n  ^l"""^  "'  «" 

•I»ce\f,:ei^rj'::^rcTn..    "•/""'''  '"  *' 
Judge.'  '^         "  Capuin,  and  very  often  a. 

.uch  abu«.  c"„  ha«  c«ot  r1^  JT'^'"'  e-vem""' 
l«k  of  con.munfcaHor'^^hT';  ^'"  "'"  "f  »«  ""-"y.  the 

«..d.nt„were  .1,  nl  do:b^Xribu  i  Vf^t^rS" 
new  law  officer,  had  now  become  well  .w.«  o?t  .„H  .,. 
wa.  a  general  consensu,  of  opinion  th.Trt,       n         '^' 
ordinance  of  I  j6j  bv».  „.      "^  ""'"  '"•"he  well-mean  ng 

trouble,  p^'ilfe''  ^11^^"."."'^""'^""  «"  "-"^ 
British  Governmen    th«  .1'^  ?"'"''  """  '>>'  'he 

Parliament  cle^L  de(„  '/l""'  """«"•  '»«'  Act  of 

«imi„i..ration:fLco:n?„';  s?m"i^:,"'  "'  ?'/"'"" 
of...  person,  responsible  Si  T^  'mTr::^^.^::^ 
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working  tnw«rdi  thoiic  concluslonii  which  resulted  in  the 
repeal  of  the  ordinances  and  the  paMing  of  the  Quebec  Act 
of  1774  A  Secretaryihip  of  State  for  the  Coloniea  waa. 
moreover,  instituted  in  1769.  under  the  increasing  prewure 

?   l!"  r.M  "/'^'"  ^"''*'  ^"'"'"  ""^  »»'«  We.t  Indie.,  which 
I^rd  Hillsborough  was  the  first  to  undertake,  though  Lord 
Shelburnc  continued  his  interest  in  the  proposed  Canadian 
Iqfislation.     I  do  not  propose  to  weary  the  reader  with  all 
the  various  alternatives  for  a  legal  code  suggested  by  those 
competent   and   incomi>etent    to  do  so.     Some  were  for 
persevering  with  the   Knglish  civil  law  in  its  unmodified 
form,  others  for  retaining  it.  but  modified  by  French  law 
where  such  seemed  advisable.    This  plausible  compromise, 
however  carried  the  danger  of  prQlo.i,r{„g  the  present  chaos 
In  which  each  man  pursued  the  law  that  mostly  favoured 
his  case.      An   entirely  new  code,  a   blend  of  both,  the 
experts  declared   would   involve  such  a  vast  amount  of 
erudition  on  the  part  of  the  framers,  as  well  as  so  much 
delay  in  preparation,  as  to  be  out  of  the  question.    Others 
again  favoured  the  retention  of  the  entire  French  civil  code 
subject  to  the  slight  amendments  that  common-sense  and 
necessity  might  require.     Among  these  was  Carleton  him- 
self.    He  urged  on  the  Home  Government  the  appoint- 
ment of  seigniors  as  councillors.    He  also  protested  against 
their  exclusion  from  military  service,  and  affirmed  that  their 
natural  but  secret  attachment  to  France  was  being  stimu- 
lated by  this  continuous  neglect.     Most  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  colony  had  asked  for  military  employment,  in  view 
oftrouble  with  the  colonies  which  even  Carleton  was  now 
beginning  to  anticipate.    There  was  the  uncertainty  again 
how  France  would  act.  and  it  was  vital  that  the  interests  of 
the  noblesse  should  be  secured,  for  •  nothing  had  yet  been 
done  to  gain  one  man.'    The  ruinous  state  of  the  defences 
of  guebec,  too,  gave  much  concern,  and  Carleton  writes 
urgent  letters  to  the  Government  on  the  subject  accom- 
panied  by  plans  of  his  own.     He  quotes  incidentally  the 
opinion   of  leading  Canadians  that  the  city  could  have 
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.nd  c.r.«„„  „„„7h^  ':z  z::Tc  """•'"•p"'«'^<'. 

them  in  .  pmn,.  ,,.,,  „,  ,"  "'^^  ""  ^-'-vonment  to  put 
with  very  gZT  re?J,„       ,'""  "l"'  "  "'=  ">"'  ««"  «'■ 

•he  old  r<!Rta.  ,„d«,l„r  .S      '"™  '^'°'"  "«  ^Vown  l„ 

years  following  the  conaue.i  hL  ^  ' , .      ''''""'•'  "« 

The  Church  flo«  ZZLt^  '^"  f""'""-'''/  ™ffled. 

'ni.ta.ive.,„d„rf™„";^;H.;r;*ir""*  °" ""  ■""• 

tlonn  fronl  7'    *    "^        "'"'*  **  **»«  common  table.     Peti 

S3prs:Serzr-^---S 

of  employment,  and  fervently  as«.r{n„  *u     J" 

lovaltv     TK-  li  •*•  L  "'^*'"^'y  assurmfi^  the  Kmg  of  their 

wJthth;  »"""»>«".  sometimes  footing  their  petitions 

with  the  names  of  a  few  obscure  P«.«^k  l!      *^""°"s 

.o  counter.petl.ion,  of"thetr4ro  ron.:  X7*  "? 
T.r'  «"""  "-^  ''"«'  '"e  n.erch.'„°   L'n'!""'  *"' 

oro.«ci.i  MS.  c:r;t:r„7rcStrr«." 
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shelves  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  knowled«  that  . 
definite  settlement  of  the  Constitution  was7cn^„5LXt 
the  country  outwardly  quiet  though  in  consideraWe  suspend 

theLTfThrSe  a^"*'"""^'''  ^'^  "*»-*  '^^ 
we  ear  of  the  Home  Government    The  atrocious  outnures 

f  f^^ord?  '"'"'  ''"'  ^'"ff'w-e  put  a  stopt^^ 
a  fresh  ordmance  in  1770.  in  regard  to  which  it  will  Z 
enough  to  say  that  it  removed  all  smaller  sdts  toL  Cou^ 

able  t7.fe  f      "  '""  '"*"  ^'"'"''  *""«^  thL'^reiu^n 

nets^Sls  triir*'  *"f  P~;-'«^  -^'n  agricultural 

undef^r.  ^'°j:?.''""'*  *"^  '^»d  »«  «ny  case  against  debts 

f^m  hf  R  v?J'  J"  "*''  '^y  *"  °"*»»""t  °^  indignation 

rhetwho  ;     h'''"l'''  -agistrates.and  their att«da^t 

leeches  who  lived  on  the  ruin  of  the  poor.    A  petition  tn 

^.s  effect  was  presented  to  Carleton.  Z  had  reSy  W 

h.s  own  authority,  released  a  whole  company  of  habLte 

from  gaol  whose  debts  did  not  average  ^2  aoiweTh. 

aCc^rhL^d  7;:';y-^''y  ^-™  'hit  sfLX^orm'^S^ 

able,  cool-headed  but  warm-hearted  dignitary,  who  'saw  no 
reason  to  repeal  the  ordinance  or  to  m^ifyTsinJe  cTusl' 
These  people  [magistrates]  were  cantonneJ.'  he  s^ys  « „ '^ 
he  country^nd  many  of  them  rid  the  people  wi^L^^ 
ard'^n'"^'^  fines  which  they  turned  to  their  own  pj^fi^ 
J^e  Prober"  '"^'^  "^"  ^^'""'-^  "  '^•^•»^-  o'f 
In  this  same  year  Carleton  went  to  England,  nominallv 
on  pnvate  affairs  for  a  brief  period,  but  thf  ne^  ch^r^^^f 
Canada  was  in  fact  under  discussion.     His  presence^/ 
^^ance  were  thought  desirable,  and  he  rema'rd  Si  tSe 
F«ss.ng  of  the  Act  nearly  four  years  later.    A  little  b^for^ 
th,s  Carleton  had  compiled  and  has  left  among  his  ^^ 

L"wdl  «  oft?'  '^"'''^"  "^''"^'^  residenf  TnTn^ 
fori".!,  ""^  ?™«^  *"  ^•■'^"^  °^^^rs.     Of  the 

fornier  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  adult  ma  es 

Of  the  latter  seventy-nme.    The  Canadian  Judge.  Baby,  a 
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contcmporaor,  gives  four  hundred  t.n.iv 

enlightened  class  from  whol  T^.°'  '*"  «^"«'ed  and 
»«^  drawn.     According  to  m  fifn  '' •"  c"  °'««*'»  -"« 
wh<«c  labours  in  the  ^i^na^*  ^?*"'".  S"'*«  o^  Ottawa, 
of  early  Canadian  histo^^em^.  .P"?*^°^''*^  department 
^em  thus:  a  hundred  aXCi;"""'"»«°g.^ 
"en  and  bourgeois,  a  hunc^ed^n^T'^"' ^^""^«d  ««"««- 
various  sorts,  twenty-five  jX  ,1  r^^^^^    ^"*"«*"  of 
«an>e  number  of  notarieVinH^    f      '*^*"'  *»d  about  the 
^^  also  return^  EnXd'a^?"  T^'^'^'y-    ''^ 
"«eful  and  honest  wofk      But  t^.      °'"^  "  ^*^  ^«*^  of 
F«nch  mainly  on  account  o^tLdV^;!^"''^^  «^--t  the 
that,  while  he  could  suggest  L^fuT     u  '  "^"^  "^  '"vincible 
he  was  himself  for  the  f^ntin't^  1    "T  "^  *''«^"»tives. 
testent  faction  even   to  a  Ho      *^;"^«"<=y  of  the  Pro- 
number,  though   he  had    n^  k  '  °^  '^^^*^™*"y  of  their 

ul««atelyCu^itorV''ofTheETch°''^^^      "^   ^« 
Hector  Cramahi*  «.,«o-    !r         *^^*^"*^''- 

Governor.  He  ::'a^  ^S^^,:^,  -^".^^  -  Li-tena„t- 
-ho.  though  not  hitherfoTenZed  L^'lf '^""'^  ^-• 
public  servant,  and  was  to  o^o^l^'''^  ^"  "»«f»i  «»  • 
more  critical  time.  ^  ^  *'*"  "ore  so  at  a  much 

Nothing  of  moment  took  Place  in  r,     ^    . 
years  of  Carleton's  absence.    c«.^  ^^"J     """""^  ^'^  '■°"' 
forward  a  great  many  Sons  of  a  h  ?'  '^^'^^  '«<' 

enour  from  French  aL  eS  In^?"? "'""^  °PP<«'te 
forthcoming  Act    Of  anoS£  t^T     *'^  '"  ^''^'^  of  the 
what  dislocation  in  education!?      .'   °''*''*''  ""^  showing 
bythewarandchangroCe™^ 
by  the  French  that^the^'^oul^!^^^^^^ 
susciuted  for  the  education  ^        S"*^^  **»°"W  be  «. 
or  nationality.     i„  answer  to  J°"'^  ''^'*"  of  creed 
«»at  the  Canadian  ha  bints  Te^M ''"?"^'  '"  ^«»^ 
declared  that  on  the  cont«V^lL,J  t^^^^^  "^^  «'*'»"'°'» 
ffwdom  of  habit  that  neither  ♦k^  ^**^   ^'^'^''^^d   such 
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are  an  abnormal  number  of  fires  too,  thought  to  be  the 
work  of  incendiaries,  one  of  them  destroying  the  recently 
erected  barracks  of  the  troops  at  Montreal,  and  again  raising 
the  irritating  question  of  quarters.    The  Canadian  officers 
in  the  French  army  very  naturally  keep  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  their  parents  and  relatives  in  Canada,  which  as 
inevitably  perhaps,  having  regard  to  the  restless  character 
of  that  military  nation  in  those  days,  gives  the  good  Cramah6 
occasional  qualms  of  anxiety.      Some   immigrants    from 
France,  too,  come  in  by  permission,  and  the  Governor  keeps 
a  sharp  eye  on  them  also.  There  are  more  than  two  thousand 
semi-domesticated    Indians   in    Canada,   at    Lorette   near 
Quebec,  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  at  other  places, 
whose  wants  and  complaints  occur  in  the  papers  of  that 
as  of  most  periods.    The  western  Indians  in  the  meantime 
had  temporarily  ceased  from  troubling,  though  letters  to 
Cramah6  from   that  able  ruler  of  red   men.  Sir  William 
Johnson,  at  Johnson  Hall  on  the  Mohawk,  echoes  the  chronic 
complaint  of  French  intrigue  and  the  illegal,  provocative 
doings  of  the  western  traders  both  French  and  English. 
But  the  period  was  little  more  than  a  long  lull  of  expectancy; 
the  two  parties,  the  large  and  inarticulate  one,  the  minute 
and  vociferous  one,  remaining  as  it  were  on  tiptoe  in  a 
state  of  nervous  anxiety.     I  must  ask  the  reader,  how- 
ever, to  leave  Canada  for  the  moment  and  follow  Carleton 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  in  as  brief  fashion   as  possible 
see  the  Quebec  Act  through  the  British  Parliament 

The  bill  known  as  the  Quebec  Act  was  introduced  by 
way  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  17,  1774,  and  was 
handled  so  expeditiously  that  by  May  26th  it  had  reached 
its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  the 
occasion  selected  for  a  full  discussion  and  for  such  fight  as 
the  opposition  were  able  to  make  against  it.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  final  measure  for  that  session,  and  to  mark 
a  halcyon  age  when  society  expected  to  get  away  into  the 
country  before  their  hay  was  cut.  For  only  about  thirty 
peers  and  a  little  over  a  fourth  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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remained  in  town  to  discuss  or  vote  upon  the  bill,  which  after 

P««ed  the  third  reading  by  fifty-six  to  twenty,  and  on  L 
18  h  of  June  was  ratified  by  the  House  of  LoTds.    Though 

to  Jard  .i  ^  surprising,  seeing  the  apathy  still  displayed 

En^R^h  A    ^"^"^  ''?^'"*  ^^'■"^•"^  •"  *»»«  ^'der  field  of  tte 

f^  r.  '!  T^^  **'*'  preceding  year.  Carleton.  Masires 
(now  Cursitor  Baron).  De  Lotbiniire,  a  French  C^n^dl^ 
j«.|nior  Chief.J„st^ 

had  wntten  and  talked  much  concerning  it.     These  a^' 

HouII"  wr*'^'^*"*™'"^"  ^^°-  thelommitt^of  tSe 
House.    When  even  Masires.  whose  deep-rooted  oreiudf^! 

eTnl*!;^^?'^°"^^*'''  ^°"'^  ^-^  led  hi:f  ^'^X 

A^Jhi  i  ^"i''""  ""^  "'^  *  P^°"«tant  House  of 
Assembly,  admitted  such  a  thing  under  the  circumstl^cM 
to  be  impossible,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  thrn^rT 

Ihe  question  of  law  was  much  more  complicated.  Every 
one  knew  what  the  upper  and  articuUte  clasL  of  CanS 
of  either  race  wanted,  but  the  habitants  offered  a  fieW  f^ 
divergent  statements  that  were  quite  incapable  of  prJof 

civil  cases  tried  by  juries,  while  there  is  some  that  thev 
object  to  sitting  on  them  without  being  paid.  ThrEn^H^h 
Uwsof  debtor  and  creditor.as  recently  pS^tisedu^^f^^^^^ 
resulted  as  we  have  seen,  in  shameless  outrages.     In  ^a 

««p.orialsystem.however.therewereobvious?yTeakt^^^^^^^ 
which  the  attention  of  the  habitant  could  be"^  and  iS 
had  been,  drawn  to  by  the  emissaries  of  freedom  who  fr^ 
Montreal  and  even  New  England  had  already  been  buTy 
his  quit-rent,  his  fines  on  sale  of  land,  the  ..^.  wh7h' 
though  now  carrying  wages,  was  not  popular,  and  other 

matters  there  had  never,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  been 
any  alteration,  and  he  neither  looked  nor  wished  f^r^iy 
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The  bill  which  finally  received  the  King's  signature  was 
on  the  whole  as  equitable  a  one  as  could  have  been  drafted, 
but  nevertheless  it  caused    much  indignation  in  certain 
quarters.    Had  it  been  such,  however,  as  to  meet  with  their 
approval,  it  would  have  raised  a  rebellion  in  Canada  on  the 
first  opportunity,  an  opportunity  much  nearer  than  most 
i'sople  thought.     And   the   British  Government  was  con- 
cerned with  Canada,  not  with  orators  in  New  England  or 
sectarian  fanatics  in  Surrey  or  Yorkshire    But  there  were 
opponents  to  it  in  Parliament  who  were  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  but  merely  playing  the  party  game  with  the  best 
weapons  they  had  to  hand.      It  was  recognised  that  an 
elective  assembly  drawn  from  a  few  hundred  Protestant 
townsmen  of  indifferent  status  fdr  the  coercing  of  80,000 
Catholics  would  have  been  an  instrument  compared  to  which 
the  much-abused  Protestant  Parliament  in  Dublin  repre- 
senting  most  of  the  land,  wealth,  education,  and  a  fourth 
of  the  nation,  would  have  been   almost  democratic.     A 
mixed  assembly  in  such  proportions  would  have  left  the 
British  equally  helpless.     Moreover,  as  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  Parliament  was  not  as  yet  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics  in  England  or  Ireland,  such  a  measure 
evcii  in  Canada  would  have  met  with  great  opposition. 
Lastly,  the  French  were   either    perfectly  indiflferent  or 
absolutely  hosUle  to  anything  of  the  kind.     So  the  bill 
provided   for  a  legislative  coun^^il  only  of   seventeen  to 
twenty-three  members  nominated  by  the  Crown.    In  short, 
the  government  remained  much  as   it  was  before,  that,' 
namely  of  a  Crown  colony. 

The  criminal  law  of  England  an  J  the  civil  law  of  France, 
subject  to  any  necessary  or  future  alteration,  were  adopted 
in  their  entirety.  As  this  included  the  perpetuating  of  the 
seigniorial  system,  it  was  provided  that  the  laws  should  not 
apply  to  any  land  already  granted  in  free  and  common 
soccage,  or  to  be  granted  in  future  by  the  Crown.  This 
virtually  meant  that  the  old  system  would  be  limited  to  the 
area  then  under  seigniorial  tenure,  and  that  any  new  and 
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Syttttt^^^^^^^     ^  '''''^"  rrechCd.  Which  wa. 

Religion   was  dealt  with  on    the  line,   of  the   former 

f^rlZ^"'^   u'^'^u    '!'^  ^**^°"*=  ^^"'^^^  ^"  apparently 
•trengthened  by  the  legalising  of  the  dtm,,  actually  the 

twenty-seventh  part,  in  the  rural  districts.  This  was  a  point 
^l^A^T!'"^u^I'  ^y  *^^  ^"*"'"  °^  *he  bill  both  in  Eng. 
if  1^?  V"  .^"'"'*"  *=°'°"'"'  '^  «"<=«=  the  conquest 
ThJ^i  If*''"*"  °^  "**"'■"''  ^""  '^^^^  »>««»  '■"  abeyance. 
Ultll  /  d«ro»i  peasantry  in  willing  subjection  to  an 
Ultramontane  Church,  any  shirking  of  these  ancient  dues 
had  been  manifested  or  was  likely  to  be.  was  not  even  sug- 

^nlL  rV"  t  T°'^  Protestant  who  did  not  know  the 
Canadian  Church,  the  cry  of  tyranny  and  reaction  was  a 
plausible  one.  This  tithe  was.  of  course,  only  due  from 
Catholics.  An  oath  of  allegiance,  too.  which  the  latter  could 
take  without  doing  violence  to  their  faith,  was  embodied  in 
Uie  Act  Lastly,  the  boundaries  of  the  province  were  laid 
down  and  so  determined  as  to  follow  the  Ohio  from  the 
westwn  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi-to 
include,  in  diort  the  whole  territory  of  New  France  north- 
^rd  to  that  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  westward  Ind^. 
nitely.  Here  was  the  weakest  spot  in  the  Act.  The 
Government,  who   reserved    power,   to  make  any   frerii 

^1  H^'^i T'"  '""*'  *  «actionary  system.  dM,uld 
^j^  determined  Ae  western  boundary  of  the  proWnce  of 

^^^  f"""^  *^  unpeopled  wilderness  beyond  with  It. 
^ttered  forts  to  another  adminirtration  under  the  Crown. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  desire  to  control  the  old  Canadian 
sphere  of  trade  from  headquarter.,  or  possibly.  In  view  of 
colonial  troubles,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  incLe  as  mu^ 
a.  poMible  In  the  government  of  Quebec.  But  the  effect  In 
America  wa.  inrtantaneous,  and  the  outcry  loud.  •  What ' 
cried  the  Virginian  or  Penn.ylvanian.  •  I.  our  own  western 
^rew  to  be  brought  up  .hort  by  a  barrier  behind  which 
feudalum.  Popery,  an  ab^lute  government,  and  an  alien 
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law  code  are  permanently  entrenched  f '  There  was  a  Rood 
deal  in  this;  though  so  lurid  a  picture  of  the  future  was 
not  practically  possible,  the  cry  was  a  justifiable  and  tellinff 
one.  Among  the  .ist  of  grievances  that  were  being  piled  up 
against  the  mother  country  by  the  colonies  the  concession 
to  the  French  Canadians  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  their 
religion  and  their  laws  ranked  high.  The  debate  in  com- 
m.ttee  on  the  bill  is  instructive  and  sometimes  entertaining. 
One  or  two  members  desired  a  'j^^rnme^f  for  Canada,  not 

vfTu"'^'      '*.'^""  ''"'■'°"'  ^°'  »"  eighteenth-century 
hnglishmen  to  describe  the  government  of  a  little  com- 
munity of  80.000  souls  by  a  Governor  and  Legislative  Council 
in  such  sounding  terms.    No  alternative,  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  offered  by  any  malcontent.    There  was  none  to  offer, 
as  either  a  Protestant  or  a  mixed  assembly  would  at  that 
time  have  been  absurd,  but '  despotism  '  was  a  popular  phrase 
«t  the  moment,  and   tickled  the  palate  of  speakers  who 
knew  little  more  of  Canada  and  the  perplexities  of  the 
moment  than  they  did  of  Mexico-a  mental  condition  not 
unfamiliar  even  in  these  days  of  their  remote  successom. 
It  was  preposterous,'  said  Colonel  Barre.  •  to  suppose  that 

^  .**!""*  *°"'^  ^*^'  ^"^  '^oS^'»^  the  superiority  of 
good  and  just  laws.'  a  pious  opinion  so  typically  British  at 
to  be  worth  transcribing.  <'«'       /  •• 

.vf"*.  ff^^  **"'  **'"•  P*^'y  *^*"^«  it  conferred   the 
mhes  (of  devoted  Catholics)  on  Romish  priests,  and  partly 
because  it  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords.    The  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  London  merchants  trading  to  Canada 
appeared  in  protest,  as  they  said  the  bill  would  injure  their 
buMness     Its  vulnerable  spot  was  easily  assailed,  and  the 
picture  of  Roman  law  and  Popery  established  on  the  Ohio 
and  Niagara  nvers  was  seized  upon  by  several  as  a  telling 
pomt    Carleton  testified  in  favour  of  the  French  civil  code. 
Cluef-Justice  Hey  in  favour  of  a  blend  that  the  technical 
difficulty    of    codifying,    however,    seemed    insuperab?e 
Masircs.  who  has  left  us  a  volume  or  two  on  the  wbject. 
and  who  longed  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  other  side,  but  was  an 
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■mall  allowance,    Ik-   ccrttar.M        ^,*°"  °'"  ''>"• 
provision  could  be  'nadc  fo    ^hL  I     k!"    ,"'  "'"">'■  ""'  "° 

Krcnch  /,„,„  ^,  ^./^/w^^t     b^^o^T:    '"'""'' 
but  it  turned  out  that  .  r«  ^  '°'"*'  anxiety, 

a  procecdin..  for  .n  hZiu  ^  hm»clf_„  unlikely 

the  pecuiia^  rHrn^h^':^^r  •' V-  "^"'"'  •» 

Canada.    A  mild  «..„.ow  ^    ""^  France  towards 

Fr.,«hn,a,t  pled  ;" ^e  EnS  c  ""'"'  ""  """"•    ^ 
over  to  represent  the  cl^L-  '^""'munity,  had  come 

.^mbly.*^  cTXton    then    f'L'  "  '"'"■''"''  ""  »"  ""«"« 
by  Lord  North  if  r  ^"  °^  """>'nation,  wa.  a.ked 

TheGov.Za,„.ual  ddno."''     "^  "' '  "™"  '=  «™"- 
very  well.    He'wa.Iwtc  '   °d«ra^^^^^^^       '  "'"•»"'™ 

yo»„Urf%h'?r:;„:Zrw\'^,t-  --'.  on  a 
was  proceeding  with   thu  -  ^^°'     Carleton 

wh.„le  of  ^'eCstn"^'™'    •"'?"!'■'  ""^'-P"^ 
"l.«t  to  reti„,  while  NorexpTat^ih.??,"""  ""  """ 

.o:^r;^':L:;^"t:^^;rnr'xr^«-^ 

•poke  again,,  it  LordlrtWto'  l'^"'.'*"'  '^''"'»"' 
tuoately  that  if  the  colon^-^. "r^^'f.  """"  "»'*"■ 
he  saw  no  re,«,n  whv  t^  ^  ■  ^^ '"  *'"  '""fnce, 
*o«ld  no,  co-Cmtewirthl*^  .'"?'?"""  "' Can«J, 
duing  them.  andT^gh, t  fortu^.'  1""  f  "-P"'  '"  «"- 
Uon  might  enable  them  o  t  " T  k  ",."""  ''^'  "'"- 
fanatic  .pirit,  who  likeTh.  »™  "f «" '''"'"° ' ""«  «««' 

«-....v«  po^..,    i.-ascom^r.Xhr.rr 
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truly,  noised  about  in  America  that  the  Quebec  Act  had 
been  framed  and  pushed  through  with  a  view  to  using  the 
Canadians  as  a  military  weapon  for  the  coercion  of  the 
colonies. 

Enough  perhaps  has  transpired  even  in  the  course  of 
these  two  chapters  to  show  how  entirely  the  legislation  of 
1774  was  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  the  proclamation 
of  1763  to  determine  satisfactorily  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
province  and  how  consistently  and  warmly,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  the  men   on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic   re- 
sponsible  for  bringing  about  this  settlement  had  sympathised 
with  the  situation  of  the   French.    That  their  allegiance 
was  held  to  be  a  strong  asset  in  case  of  outside  trouble  was 
a  corollary  of  the  other,  but  it  was  in  no  sense  its  motive. 
In  the  whole  private  and  official  correspondence  it  is  only 
occasionally  mentioned.     Urgent  local  considerations  are 
uppermost,  while  the  sentiments  which  produced  the  Act 
were  strong  in  Murray's  time  before  any  serious  discord  to 
the  southward  had  arisen. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

THE  INVASION  OF  CANADA 

W.  „  fce  ho„.X  f„<,  "L"^  '"  September  tt. 

""  loyalty  to  the  K.W    .7^11     S  ","""'•  "W"'" 
outwwdly   peacefal    .„d    in   '  !■       "'*»"<' eveo-thing 

ten„,.Gove™„r."Het«  ^"i'"!:  """"  *""  "  "eu- 
«etani.Mo„.  .„d  „7tt  r«h^  ''i:  *•  '''"«'>  «•«' 
Britijh  o.«h«,u  «  he  «^d  ~r.b/  '■■'•  ™'^'  ">' "" 
-lio  held  him  M  ,  Ie«f,„.  Z„7r.  >"  "•««  '""«  men 
deterted.  While  i„  Engf, T  Jl  .  «  «>e«ure  they  cordially 
younger  daughter  of  «,?!„*!  '^_-«^'«'  Udy  Maria, 
Howard  of  Effi„gh.„.  ^^  ."""  ""'•-PoraO'  Lord 
"Me  hi,  wife,  „h„  by  thiTi       u".  'PP"*"""^  fifty. 

•prightly  If  p„fc        mLT;..  ^  *"•  young  lady  of 

Ver^ille,.  .„d  .cquintS^T.!.  ^"*-  ^'^'^  « 
""^If  Peculiarly^c^Z^y  * ''•,^"'»"'  «»«,  rte  made 

•nd  gave  early  p,om^  of  S."  ^  '^•^''°  "o""*. 
-Wd.  «t  »  natu'rall™  po°  fct  'tT"''  f  *'»-*  "^ 
y"  at  the  Chateau  It    I^i^    '"'»«  »nd  «,„„  p^,^ 

not  for  hrilli.„t  Wie,.  or  WctrelS'  "°'!'«  °""  >«» 
Governor.  d.i„.,  „d  high-ho^  X' w^n'r  •,o:;^i:^ 
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sent  home  agrain  to  England,  comfort  and  safety  by  her 
prudent  and  harassed  lord. 

Outside  Canada  the  storm-clouds  were  gathering  fast 
and  the  seduction  of  the  French  Canadians  was  not  only 
mcludec.  in  the  programme  of  the  revolutionary  party,  but 
had  been  for  some  time  insidiously  prosecuted  The 
famous  convention  of  Philadelphia  had  met  almost  at  the 
moment  of  Carleton's  arrival,  and  one  of  its  measures  was 
a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  Canadians,  and  by  means 
of  the  disaffected  British  circulated  in  translation  through- 
out  the  colony. 

This  is  rather  a  precious  document.  The  same  men 
who  in  almost  the  same  breath  had  denounced  Gr«at 
Bntam  in  equally  formal  documents  for  tolerating  a  creed 
m  Canada  that  'had  spread  hypocrisy,  murder,  blood  and 
revolt  mto  all  parts  of  the  worid,'  was  the  root  of  all  evil, 
and,  in  short,  the  curse  of  the  earth,  which  sentiments  they 
had  of  course  a  perfect  right  to  express,  now  announced 
the  conviction  that  'the  liberality  of  sentiment  so  charac- 
teristic of  their  French  Catholic  neighbours  would  assuredly 
not  sUnd  in  the  way  of  a  hearty  amity.' 

That  very  concession  of  their  laws  and  religion  to  the 
French  which  had  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  sons  of 
liberty,  both  in  England  and  America,  was  twisted  in  this 
infelicitous  and  lengthy  document  into  measures  of  savage 
tyranny  towards  the  beneficiaries.    It  was  not  the  invitation 
to  the  Canadians  to  unite  their  efforts  with  those  of  their 
neighbours,  not  as  yet  warlike  ones,  and  to  send  delegates 
to   the   Continental  Congress   appointed   for  May  1775 
which  was  the  gist  of  the  message  that  makes  it  noteworthy! 
Such  an  invitation  was  natural  and  legitimate,  but  the 
statements  and  sentiments  in  which  it  was  clothed  were 
neither  the  one  or  the  other.     Among  them  is   the  in- 
credible suggestion  that  the  King  might  even  impose  the 
Inquisition  upon  his  unfortunate  subjects.    By  what  pitsoess 
of  reasoning  a  Protesunt  monarch  and  government  could 
be  impelled  to  introduce  the  Spanish  Inquisition  among  a 
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community  Catholic  to  a  ni.„  nr.^- 

•«Wwti  nothing  but  the  kin^       !r^?  '  conundrum,  and 

famou.  child',  .fory  n^.Z  "^  'J'  «tmo.ph«re  of  a 

-.therefore  a  legLTc  :>^roVaVat^"«'f  'T'^^^' 
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greater  activity.  Vaudrueil  or  Frontenac  would  have  put 
such  political  excunioniitt  in  irons  and  shipped  them  to 
France.  But  their  worse  than  prototypes,  as  their  successors 
were  called,  somewhat  stultified  their  reputation  for  tyranny 
by  leaving  them  absolutely  alone  after  the  British  custom, 
and  the  inhabitants  fell  easy  victims  to  the  tales  of 
emissaries  who  knew  their  business  thoroughly.  The 
situation  was  a  somewhat  unforeseen  one.  The  credulity  of 
Jean  and  Pierre  had  never  had  occasion  to  be  seriously  put 
to  the  test  It  was  now  found  to  be  unfathomable,  nor 
indeed,  was  it  very  difficult  to  thoroughly  frighten  these 
unsophisticated  souls  and  arouse  the  greed  of  men  in  whose 
veins  ran  the  peasant  blood  of  Normandy  and  Picardy.  They 
were  told  that  the  old  impositions  which,  at  the  hands  even 
of  rulers  of  their  own  race  and  faith,  had  tried  them  no 
little,  were  to  be  renewed  with  greater  stringency.  The 
militia,  which  for  home  defence  was  partially  maintained 
under  its  former  captains,  was  to  be  sent  into  foreign 
service  and  used  in  England's  European  wars.  The  torviu 
were  to  be  re-imposed  with  more  than  their  former  rigour, 
and  the  iniquity  of  the  seignioral  dues  was  painted  with 
all  the  eloquence  that  a  New  England  orator  of  that  day 
could,  with  a  clear  conscience,  from  his  point  of  view  paint 
them.  The  technical  confirmation  of  the  dtmt,  which  had 
never  in  itself  been  for  a  moment  resented,  was  put  in  a 
fresh  light,  and  made  no  little  impression.  They  had  been 
robbed,  they  were  told,  of  their  inalienable  right  to  make 
their  own  laws  by  their  own  representatives,  which  was 
soaring  a  long  way  above  their  level  of  political  intelligence, 
and  it  was  quite  safe  to  omit  that  the  gift  of  political  power 
was  no  part  of  their  friends'  scheme,  the  main  object  being 
to  secure  them  as  allies,  or  at  least  as  neutrals  in  the  coming 
struggle.  The  seigniors  were  not  a  difficult  target  to  hit 
Their  position  before  the  conquest  had  been  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  their  censitaires.  Feudal  affections  and 
respect,  all  things  considered,  had  not  perhaps  been  very 
deeply  seated    It  is  true  that  the  seignior  under  the  French 
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regime  had  no  political  power,  but  hit  position  was  Inevit- 
ably  a  more  favoured  and  conspicuous  one  at  the  govern, 
ment  centres  than  now,  and  he  had  administered  rude 
justice  throughout  the  province  to  his  tenantry.     Since 
then  the  latter  had  seen  him  excluded  from  a  legislative 
council  that  embraced  men  in  trade  and  put  on  one  side  for 
a  pack  of  Protestant  magistrates  of  obviously  mean  condl- 
tion.     All  this  had  lessened  his  social  dignity  In  the  eyes  of 
a    class    who   combined    native    cunning    w  h    political 
simplicity  in  a  quite  remarkable  degree       lt,c  nominal 
recognition  for  a  time,  too,  of  English  law  -n?  •  ie  •  ^h.'  ,*,.. 
n'/airt  to  practise  i:  occasionally  upon  hs  se.-nior  v  l^n  u 
profited  him,  in  a  manner   that  w»     1  :th  ir  Icis  *h:^n 
sharp  since  both  preferred  the  old  co<ic.     .    was  ,jot  Cnhciut 
for  the  agitator  to  point  to  the  some^  hat  sli^'ht'^i  st-  ,;.>r 
as  now  reinstated  in  all  his  formei   urMtr.  y  -a^H  with 
loud  forebodings  of  the  truculent  fashioii  .n  whklChe  .'o-,ld 
use  them.    The  dethronement  of  the  prient  w-i.-  of  cuars- 
much  harder,  but  he  succeeded  even  here,  as   <       hall  s-c 
to  the  extent  not  of  sensibly  affecting  his  tithe,  but  of 
robbing  him  for  a  brief  but  critical  time  of  all  his  influence. 
To  give  a  lucid  picture  of  the  habitants'  mental  attitude 
under  the  influences  of  1774  and  the  following  year  which 
moreover,  varied  much  according  to  locality.  Is  probably 
beyond  the  power  of  any  historian,  and  would,  moreover, 
be  attempting  a  particularism  out  of  scale  in  this  work. 
As  eventa  progressed,  and  the  future  looked  graver,  domestic 
politics,  mainly  concentrated  in  the  Quebec  Act,  ceased 
to  ateorb  the  articulate  portion  of  the  Canadian  people. 
The  British  community  began  to  disintegrate  in  face  of  so 
swious  a  step  as  definitely  committing  themselves  to  union 
with  a  people  whose  policy  seemed  drifting  to  an  armed 
defiance  of  the  Crown.    The  Walker  faction,  who  would  go 
all  lengths  consistent  with  their  present  safety,  were  unable 
to  carry  the  majority  of  their  party  with  them  in  their 
message  to  the  Continental  Congress.    It  is  impossible  to 
follow  the  attitude  of  the  general  body  of  mere  political 
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malcontents  as  distinct  from  the  minority  who  were  for 
extreme  measures.  The  latter  were  mainly  New  Eng- 
landers.  The  others,  of  various  origin,  from  motives  of 
prudence,  self-interest  or  genuine  loyalty  ceased  from 
troubling,  and  when  it  came  to  the  point  redeemed,  what  at 
the  worst  was  an  excess  of  political  and  McUrian  arrogance, 
by  rallying  to  the  British  flag. 

There  is  no  occasion  here  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  the 
quanel  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  provinces, 
nor  to  dwell  on  the  grievous  mistakes,  not  all  on  one  side,  that 
led  to  the  final  rupture.    If  they  are  not  sufficiently  familiar 
they  have  been,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  and  ably  dealt  with. 
We  are  concerned  here  with  an  obscurer  story  that  nobody 
is  expected  to  know  anything  about,  and  have  our  hands 
q"tte  full.    It  will  be  enough  for  the  moment  that  Massa- 
chusetts, the  focus  of  agitation,  had  been  put  under  a 
miliUry  governor,  General  Gage,  and  that  its  port  of  Boston 
was  closed,  that  the  British  Government  and  the  British 
people  for  the  most  part  maintoined  an    apathetic  and 
saptical  attitude,  with  an  altogether  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  strength  of  the  loyalist  party  in  America,  and  that 
Gage  himself,  though  in  command  of  a  large  force,  had 
Uken  no  precautions  to  secure  the  points  of  vantage  around 
Boston.    Lord  North  in  the  past  winter  had  declared  the 
colonies  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  announced  the 
mtention  of  Government  to  suppress  it  at  all  costs.    The 
challenge  with  its  sting  was  sent  out,  but  few  steps  Uken  to 
follow  it  up.    Lastly,  the  second  Congress,  with  much  more 
definite  views  than  that  of  1774,  was  to  meet  in  May  at 
Philadelphia.     In  partial  justification,  however,  of  the  pre- 
valent  belief  in  England  that  no  recourse  to  arms  would  be 
attempted,  the  military  apathy  of  all  the  colonies  south  of 
New  England  in  the  recent  Seven  Years'  War  may  fairiy  be 
urged. 

A  recent  eflTort  at  combination  for  purely  military  pur- 
poses against  the  Indian  nations,  encouraged  by  Great 
Britain  and  many  leading  colonists,  Franklin  among  them, 
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sel«ed  the  only  armed  vessel  on  the  lake,  and  Miling  up  to 
St.  John's  near  the  outlet  r  'the  Richelieu,  captured  the  small 
guard  stationed  there,  together  with  another  armed  sloop. 
The  news  of  this  audacious  and  somewhat  precipitate  action, 
which  tended  to  force  the  hand  of  Congress,  and  took  place 
on  May  loth  and  following  days,  quickly  reached  Montreal, 
not  forty  miles  distant,  and  created  great  excitement.    The 
city  had  barely  recovered   from  a  domestic  disturbance, 
foolish  in  origin  but  noisy  of  result     For  on  May  ist,  the 
day  on  which  the  Quebec  Act  came  into  force,  the  King'i 
bust  revealed  itself  to  the  scandalised  eyes  of  the  citizens  in 
a  coat  of  black  paint  and  further  decorated  with  a  necklace 
of  potatoes,  a  cross  and  a  placard  bearing  the  inscription 
•  VoiU  le  Fape  du  Canada  et  le  sot  Anglais.'    The  French 
were   indignant,  as    the   inscription    suggested    a    French 
culprit,  and  one  of  them  offered  a  hundred  pounds  reward. 
Many  personal  quarrels  and  broils  arose  out  of  the  incident^ 
till  a  fortnight  later  news  arrived  which  gave  the  city  more 
serious  things  to  think  about.    Colonel  Templer  of  the  26th 
Regiment,  to  which  the  captured  deUchmcnts  of  the  lake 
forts  belonged,  at  once  despatched  Major  Preston  with  a 
hundred  and  forty  men  of  that  corps  to  St  John's,  which 
they  found  just  deserted  by  Allen,  who  in  the  meantime 
had  sent  a  message  to  '  those  friendly  to  the  cause '  at  Mont- 
real requesting  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 
Templer  now  called  a  general  meeting,  at  which  it  was 
dedded  that  volunteers  should  be  immediately  called  for. 
Fifty  young  French  Canadians  of  family  enrolled  themselves 
at  once  and  were  despatched  to  St.  John's,  a  weak  post,  but 
the  last  check  on  an  invading  force. 

But  this,  after  all,  was  not  actual  war.  These  early  skir- 
mishers had  fallen  back  to  Ticonderoga,  and  there  were  yet 
a  few  weeks  of  respite  left  to  Canada  before  the  struggle 
began.  On  hearing  of  the  capture  of  the  forts  Carieton  had 
hurried  up  to  Montreal  at  once,  and  writing  from  there  to 
Dartmouth  explains  his  own  position  and  that  of  the 
colony  in  unmisukable  language  and  with  some  bfttemess. 
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He  had  leu  than  a  thousand  regulars  available.  Gage  havins 
recently  deprived  him  of  two  regiments.    He  had  already 
moisured  the  temper  of  the  habitants  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  dread  the  moment  now  impending  when  the  militia  would 
have  to  be  called  out,  while  as  to  the  peasantry  in  general 
he  would  be  only  too  thankful  if  they  were  nothing  worse 
than  neutnU.     The  better  class  of  French  and  the  priests 
were  sound  and  ..ealous.  but  had  lost  much  of  their  influence. 
So  poisoned  with  lies'  had  been  the  minds  of  the  people. 
For  this  last,  too.  the  British  Canadians  had  been  mainly 
responsible,  acting  as  they  had  done  in  concert  with  American 
emissaries.     As  to  the  proportion  of  actual  rebels  of  either 
race,  nather  Carleton  nor  any  one  else  could  judge  till  the  test 

*""?!■       u!''^  '*'*'  ""^  """^  proclaimed  and  a  part  of  the 
mihtrn  called  out.    Both  measures  ^ere  fiercely  resented  by 
the  British  Canadian  Whigs  under  the  plea  that  the  Ameri- 
cans intended  to  let  Canada  severely  alone  provided  she 
remained  neutral,  but  that  any  show  of  arming  herself  would 
be  taken  by  the  others  as  an  intention  of  offensive  operations 
against  the  northern  colonies.    This  was  absurd,  as  none 
knew  so  well  as  the  objectors  that  the  Americans  with  their 
cooperation  had  cut  the  claws  of  the  Canadian  militia  and 
rendered  them  virtually  useless  even  as  a  defensive  force 
and  quite   impossible  as  an  aggressive  one.      While  the 
Governor  was  in  Montreal  all  compromise  was  discarded 
and  war  virtually  declared.     The  British  in  the  city  for  the 
most  part  refused  point  blank  to  serve  till  Chief-Justice  Hey 
who  accompanied  Carleton.  addressed  them  with  such  im- 
pa«iioned  reproaches  that  many  were  shamed  into  a  better 
mood,   while  a  few  had   been   staunch   throughout.    The 
militia,  however,  justified  the  worst  expectations,  and  with 
tare  exceptions  resolutely  declined  to  muster.     Accepting 
their  credulity  as  an  unavoidable  if  incalculable  fact  in  the 
situation   one  cannot  be  surprised  at  their  disinclination. 
They  had  done  fighting  enough  and  to  spare  under  the  old 
r^me  when  their  national  and  religious  animosities  were 
involved.    Here,  however,  were  two  sets  of  Englishmen  and 
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heretics  bidding  for  thdr  favour,  and  thdr  old  particular 
enemies  the  Bastonnais  had  bid.  as  they  thought,  highest. 
They  offered  them  in  private,  if  not  precisely  in  proclama- 
tions, a  future  free  of  all  obligations,  and  in  which  every- 
thing was  to  be  had  for  nothing.    If  this  kind  of  talk  can  be 
used  with  effect  in  the  twentieth  century,  how  much  more  so 
on  the  quite  illiterate  Canadian  habiUnt  of  the  eighteenth. 
They  had  been  tolerably  pleased  with  their  English  rulers, 
but  they  now  learned  that  all  this  clemency  was  a  mere 
deceptive  prelude  to  an  iron  tyranny,  as  foreshadowed  by 
the  skilful  interpreters  of  the  Quebec  Act.    No  doubt  they 
were  often  a  good  deal  bewildered,  and  we  might  fancy  a  vein 
of  natural  shrewdness  caused  many  to  reserve  their  opinions. 
But  it  is  not  unnatural  that  as  a  mass  they  decided  to  let 
these  mad  Englishmen  fight  out  their  own  quarrel.     It  was 
in  vain  their  seigniors  harangued  them  and  reminded  them 
of  their  duty  to  their  God,  their  King,  and  to  themselves, 
and  of  their  ancient  prowess  against  the  once  hated  Baston- 
nais.    It  was  in  vain   that   Bishop  Briand   invoked  their 
loyalty,  and  the  priests  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  rural 
pulpits  thundered  against  the  republican  heretics.    They 
laughyd  at  their  seigniors,  showing  them  plainly  and  telling 
them  their  day  was  over,  and  for  one  brief  interval  in 
Canadian  history  disregarded  their  priests.    A  few  meagre 
companies  were  scraped  together  in  the  parishes,  but  some 
even  of  these  melted  away  on  the  march  and  left  their  ofiiceri 
to  proceed  alone.    It  would  be  absurd  to  blame  them,  but  it 
is  well  the  truth  should  be  recognised,  since  it  is  quite  com- 
monly stated  in  histories  that  our  policy  to  the  French 
Canadians,  as  stereotyped  by  the  Quebec  Act,  saved  Canada, 
and  the  impression  thereby  conveyed,  even  when  the  fiction 
is  not  actually  perpetrated,  that  the  Canadian  masses  rose 
in  defence  of  the  colony.    It  is  true  in  a  sense  that  the 
Quebec  Act  in  all  probability  did  save  Canada,  but  not  in 
the  way  generally  understood.     The  policy  it  represented 
attached  the  upper  class  and  the  clergy  to  the  Crown.    The 
former,  though  they  could  bring  no  appreciable  following, 
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fought  together  with  a  handful  more  as  individuals  and 
counted  for  much,  since  the  invaders  were  also  few  But 
what  is  more  important  still,  if  the  noblesse  and  clergy  had 
bee:*  alienated,  their  influence  would  have  carried  a  peasantry 
now  for  the  most  part  merely  neutral,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  fate  of  Canada  would  have  been  sealed 
almost  without  a  blow. 

Carleton  returned  to  Quebec  at  the  end  of  July,  having 
done  all  that  was  for  the  present   possible  at   Montreal. 
Colonel  Prescott,  of  that  famous  but  then  sadly  shrivelled 
regiment  the  7th  Fusiliers,  was  left  in  command  with  such 
handful  of  combatants  as  could  be  spared,  but  most  of  the 
effectives  had  gone  forward  to  the   Richelieu  forts.     At 
St  John's  Preston  had  now  with  him  five  hundred  regulars 
of  the  7th  and  26th  Regiments  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
Canadian   volunteers,   mostly  '  gentilhommes.'  with  a  few 
artillerymen,  while    at    Fort   Chambly.    lower    down    the 
Richelieu,  was  Major  Stopford  with  eighty  regulars.    The 
British  soldiers  at  these  two  forts  comprised  the  greater  part 
of  the  regular  force  now  available  for  the  defence  of  Canada 
The  Quebec  Indians  had  been  tampered  with,  but  Guy 
Johnson,  nephew  of  the  late  Sir  William,  had  arrived  with 
three  hundred  of  the  Six  Nations  from  the  Mohawk,  to  serve 
their  useful  part  as  scouts  and  messengers,  and  these  were 
now  set  to  watch  the  Americans  at  Ticonderoga. 

Carleton  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  open  the  first 
•««ion  of  his  new  Council  at  Quebec  in  no  sanguine  temper. 
While  halting  at  Three  Rivers  with  De  TonnancourVa 
wealthy  seignior,  trader  and  staunch  supporter  of  the  Crown 
he  gave  a  sovereign  to  a  sentry  at  his  door  with  the  caustic 
remark  that  he  was  the  first  Canadian  (peasant)  he  had  seen 
m  arms.  He  felt  deeply  the  desertion  of  a  people  whose 
welfare  he  had  consistently  studied  even  to  the  loss  of  no 
little  popularity  at  the  hands  of  his  own  race,  though  he  was 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  the  victim  of  any 
particular  malignancy  but  of  peculiar  and  untoward  circum- 
•Unces.     On  his  arrival  he  found  another  fraternal  address 
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from  the  American.  circuUting  in  the  paridies  which  opened 

h«th  divided  this  earth  among  the  children  of  men.'  Leaflets 
too  had  been  thrust  under  the  peasants'  doors  inscribed- 

'  On-y  Boit  qui  mal  y  pente. 
A  celui  que  ne  suivra  le  bon  chemin.' 

Baston. 

3?!^^'?***  u  "^  *^  ^'•«ten«I  by  their  American  well- 
wishers  not  perhaps  too  judiciously,  that  if  they  stood  by 
the  English  fifty  thousand  t,tx,ps  would  sweep  the  count^ 
w.th  fire  and  sword.  The  first  meeting  of  the  newK^ 
organjsed  Council  on  August  ,7th,  with  so  much  possiS 
of  .ts  being  the  last,  must  have  bee^asomewhat  mdanch2 
one.    Twenty-two  members,  with  Cramah^  as  Lieutenant- 

included  eight  French  Canadians,  of  whom  St.  Luc  de  la 

Among  the  others  Hey.  as  Chief.Justice.  Dr.  Mab«,e. 
Fmlay.  Allsonp  and  John  Fraser  were  the  most  conspicuoul 
But  the  ses.  .n  was  brief  enough,  for  with  the  opening  of 
September  ca  ,e  the  news  that  the  Americans  h^d  a«in 
cros^^d  the  bo^er  into  the  Richelieu  country,  and  alf!" 
terest  m  domestic  legislation  dropped  into  abeyance. 

^  !ru'*"^   "^  ■'  °"''  ^°'  Montreal,  leaving  Quebec 
practically  bare    f  troops,  in  Cramah^'s  charge ;  bSt  Que^' 

w^.forthepresentregardedasoutofharm'sw;y.     l^^ 

Z   I7"lu^^"  u  ***^  J"'*  ^"^"^  announcing  the  Ki^ 
perfect  faith  in  the  zeal  of  his  new  Canadian  .ubjects.^d 
authorising  Carleton  to  raise  six  thousand  of  them,  for  I^lf 
of  whom  clothes  and  arms  were  on  the  way.    There  w« 
but  cold  comfort  in  all  this  and  a  little  unintentional Trony 
^ether  with  some  evidence  that  the  King  and  his  f^i 
had  been  as  slow  to  accept  the  signs  from  Canada  as  thoL 
rom  th.  southward.    Carleton  had  also  secret  intelligl^ 
from  Tryon.  Governor  of  New  York,  that  three  thousand 
men  were  to  muster  at  Ticonderoga  to  be  joined  later  by 
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^JTT^  ■""*  '"""  "'"  ^"e'*"*  »'"•  «  vl«  to  . 
g«ie«l  «lvwice  into  C.d.d..  He  hKl  *Ik«Jv  writtaT.! 
a».  potottog  ou.  hU  utter  ,„k  of  u^"Z:^Z 
d«p«ch  of  two  regiment..    The  Utter  In  the  mLtim. 

ttT^r.!^  .1""*^  ""'  ^"''  "»  Admiral,  r.fu«d 

2Snt'^i::''or:„".te:n„'"c'' ■.  -^^^  "• 

^.^--er.  1"  .rthT^mnferl;  l.^^'J:^ 
iiKeiy  to  alienate  outside  sympathy.     But  it  soon  h*r-m- 

°b^":t'°  "^"'r^^"  ^^^'^  "*^"'  *  base  C^adaX" 
become  to  a  royal  army  intent  on  cutting  off  New  R^WnA 

^Z^i^  TT  "  °^  ^°"'-  '    did^'^o^^f  ^ 
attempt  failed.    Now  that  neutrahty.  if  not  the  native  assist 
•nee  of  the  inhabitants,  had  been  secured,  the  tTk  api^^' 
«V  *«d  the  gains  great.    The  streng^  of  the  drf«^ 
.eemed  ridiculously  inadequate,  about  eiglu  hund^  itl" 

S  iSr     :     .     ""'*'  *'"  •  ^"""^^^  '°^".  but  the  lowwani 
of  Montreal  were  quite  dilapidated  and  useless.    ThL  ^ 

now  no  longer  any  doubt  at  the  latter  city  that  an  aZ 
w^  ga^nng  on  Lake  Champlain  for  an  advance  up^t 
but  Carleton  could  not  know  that  the  very  day  uL^^' 
he   arrived   there  Benedict   Arnold   with  eleven   huLmd 
P  eked  men  was  starting  for  the  mouth  of  SI  iJZ^ 
with  Quebec  itself  as  their  objective  ^int     h  w^n'^K 
for  the  moment  that  fifteen  hundred  were  on  iTecZ 
pUuj  awaiting  reinforcements,  and  that  some^^n  hun^" 
^ars  and  volunteers,  the  greater  portion  of  Cal"«o^ 
eflecuve  force,  in  a  couple  of  indifferent  forts,  wal^ll  SL! 

jrtry"*'^"  ''""  ^'  -  °^"  ^^y  -d^a  ^feti^t:: 

tingui-hed  for  their  social  quaH^s  ^L^"^^™^J;:, 
po.«.«on.  on  the  Hud«>n.  their  loyalty  inTe  ^  wlr. 
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and  their  hospitality  to  the  British  officers  engmged  in  it 
He  also,  later  on,  became  father-in-law  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
too— all  of  which  is  perhaps  a  little  parenthetical,  as  illness 
compelled  his  resignation,  and   Richard   Montgomery,  of 
great  but  somewhat  fortuitous  renown,  succeeded  to  the 
command.      Son    of   a    Donegal    landowner    and    M.P., 
and  educated  at  Trinity,  Dublin,  Montgomery  became  at 
eighteen  an  ensign  in  the  .17th  Foot.    He  fought  at  Louis- 
bourg,  was  with  Amherst  in  the  two  ensuing  campaigns, 
which  culminated  in  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  later  on 
as  a  Captain  served  in  the  West  Indies.    At  tht:  peace  he 
sold  his  commission,  through  pique  at  some  official  slight, 
it  has  been  said,  and  went  to  New  York,  near  which  he 
bought  a  small  estate  and  married  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Livingstone,  whose  family  was  among  the  foremost  of  the 
Anglo-New  York  gentry.     They  were   now  the  leading 
partisans  of  Congress  in  the  province  as  opposed  to  the 
powerful  De  Lancy's,  who  stood  for  the  Crown.     Mont- 
gomery had  sat  in  the  first  provincial  convention  of  New 
York,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  soldiering,  backed  by  the 
Livingstone  influence,  was  appointed  a  brigadier.    He  was 
now  just  under  forty  and  appears  to  have  been  a  good- 
looking,  attractive  man,  with  the  professional  knowledge 
one  would  expect  and  the  capacity  for  dealing  with  colonial 
levies  one  would  also  look  for  in  a  resident  among  tiiem. 
A  little  more  perhaps  than  an  average  soldier,  and  a  gentie- 
man,  though  afflicted  with  an  unfortunate  epistolary  style, 
who  with  an  American  wife  and  estate  and  a  grudge  against 
the  British  Government,  found  himself  a  quite  useful  geno-al 
in  a  raw  army  and  a  personage  of  consequence.    Such  a 
web  of  emotional  verbiage  has  been  weaved  about  Mont- 
gomery's name,  founded  apparently  upon  slender  fact  and 
flavoured  with  such  banal  anecdotes,  it  is  tolerably  obvious 
that  very  little  is  really  known  about  him.     Historians,  for 
instance,  describe  with  unction  how  in  bidding  farewell  to 
his  tearful  wife  he  remarked, '  You  shall  never  have  cause  to 
blush  for  your  Montgomery.'     We  are  further  told  that  on 
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U»e  tame  painful  occwlon  the  gnut  tho«ghU  levoiving 
In  W.  mind  were  obvloui  ftx>in  his  enunciating  in  •  deep 
voice,  TJi..trangeworld.mym«rteri;IoncethoughT^, 
•nd  now  I  know  it.'  and  that  hi.  wife',  young  broihet  was 
•o  overcome  by  thi.  weighty  and  original  outbu..t  that  he 
n»hedawe-.tnckenfron,theroonil    Thi.  i.  hard  on  Mont- 

Jl  ^r^  tf""^  *;?  ^'"''  ^^"^  *»*  ^^  '^'^  «^  fortune 
erni  to  draw  hi.  .word.  a.  forty  or  fifty  of  hi.  more  fortunate 

but  le..  famou.  comrade,  died  in  the  heat  of  battle  but  are 
not  remembered. 

Schuyler   had    an    un«ti.factory    brud,   or  two    with 
Frwton.    Indian,   and    volunteer,   before   he   retired   to 
Intrench  hi.  rather  di.«itl.fied  force  on  the  I.le-au-noix 
and  then,  out  of  health  and  out  of  .pirlt.,  into  the  back-' 
ground  for  a  space,  after  which  Montgomery  put  a  new 
ft^ullT'"-    ^^^^-^A"""-^***- body  of  Indian,  who 
r^^  »h "  •'*"*!  ""^  .<l«»P*tched  into  thi.  region,  which 
re«aved  the  invader,  with  open  arm.  and  gave  them  both 
•ctiv.  and  negative  re.i.Unce.    Here  he  met  Major  Brown 
prominent  diplomatically  and  actively  in  all  thi.  Canadian 
bu.ine«.  prowling  about  with  two  or  three  hundred  men. 
AHen  propoeed  an  attempt  upon  Montreal,  which  the  other 
•8»^  to,  but  on  Mcosd  thought.,  being  a  man  of  judg. 
ment.  if  not  according  to  Allen  of  hi.  word,  failed  the 
Vennonter,  who  with  characterirtic  foolhardine..  and  puffed 
out  irith  the  memory  of  hi.    bloodle..  achievement  at 
I  iconderoga  proceeded  to  the  adventure  by  himwlf  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  followers.  "^i  wiin  a 

It  wa.  near  the  cIom  of  September  and  Carleton  with  a 
hundred  or  w  men  of  the  36th  and  a  body  of  hardly. 
rmi«d  doubtful  militia  was  lying  at  Montreal  awaiting  evento 
«  St  John  ..  when  Ethan  Allen  crossed  the  river  on  the 
a4th  and  occupied  Mme  houMs  at  Long  Point,  a  leacue 
from  the  city.  Thither  Carleton  deapatched  thirty  regular, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  mflitia.  who  in  half  an  hour 
captured  Allen  and  thirty-five  of  hU  p«>ple  with  .light  Iom 
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The  over-enterprising  Vermonter  wm  shipped  as  «  prisoner 
to  EngUfld.  where  in  Dartmouth  Castle  he  had  abundant 
leisure  to  reflect  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  brief  military 
career,  which  in  his  own  country  has  given  him  immortality. 
We  shall  meet  this  somewhat  irrepressible  and  not  over 
scrupulous  Green  Mountain  man  again  in  a  future  chapter 
and  in  another  character.    Carleton  in  the  meantime  would 
have  given  much  to  relieve  St.  John's,  which  was  now 
regularly  invested  by  Montgomery's  greatly  superior  force, 
recently  supplied  with    most  of  the  necessities  of  war. 
Indeed  he  actually  made    an  attempt  to  cross  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Longueuil  with  his  hundred  and  fifty  regulars 
and  some  raw  militia.    But  the  further  banks  were  lined 
with  American  riflemen  who  weit  now  swarming  in  this 
country,  abetted  everywhere  by  the  inhabiUnts,  and  the  fiie 
was  too  hot  to  face. 

Montgomery  had  now  two  thousand  men,  and  one  of  the 
Uvingstones  residing  at  Sorel,  as  a  grain  merchant,  had 
enrolled  in  his  cause  several  hundred  of  the  habitants, 
descendants  mostly  of  that  famous  French  regiment  of 
Carrignan  which  had  been  in  part  disbanded  and  settled 
on  the  Richelieu  a  century  before. 

Fort  Chambly  stood  and  still  sUnds  at  the  foot  of  the 
long  rapids  which  below  St  John's  broke  tiie  navigation  of 
the  Richelieu  on  its  way  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St 
Lawrence,  a  square  stone  fortress  with  bastions  and  curtains, 
erected  in  171a    It  was  now  held  as  already  stated  by 
Major  Stopford,  ton  of  Lord  Courtown,  with  eighty  men  of 
the  7th,  and  was  considered  proof  against  anything  but 
heavy  artillery.    Stopford,  however,  after  receiving  a  few 
shots  from  nine  pounders  brought  down  from  St  John's  by 
the  ubiquitous  Brown  and  a  small  deUchment  surrendered 
at  discretion  rn  thirty-six  hours,  on  October  18th.    There 
were  a  good  many  women  in  the  fort  to  be  sure,  but  it  was 
also  full  of  stores  and  war  material,  invaluable  to  the 
Americans.     lu  fall  brought  about  that  of  St  John's,  from 
before  which   winter  must   have  driven    the   invaders,  if 
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Omndn  l»d  ju,t  b«ome  the  Ant  mintoter  of  the  CroOT 
•»  ex-cavajry  commander  who  had  heen    o—ki.r^  r 
Stcvford  htd  not  e«n  the  Witt  to  throw  hh  .to».  .„rf 

J*«rt  d.f«ce  b«.  with    provWon.  X*'  .xS«W 

M™.J^  «^  btttering  of  «  more  formideble  wi||~v 
Montgomery',  bed  turn  of  niwner  broueht .  brief^iv?' 
the  negotietten.,  hi,  written  condition.  .„di„'  t?th  .^«^ 
™  «  ""«*  «'""  ^  "ot  been  .hown  In  f  JZrX^ 
TU.  .up^nou.  implement  of  «,e  occMion  P^  ^e 
King,  officer,  would  not  brook,  iwearin.  ti...  k  j^. 
~n  would  rethe,  die  .t  their '^^^''Kb^iJ."''.'': 
document  contelning  .uch  .  gra^touH^u  .tl  JicJ 

•core  placed  C^adians,  went  off  to  New  Tenev  a.  r^»^ 
Montgomery  with  hi.  .xulUn.  .rmy^TS^  "LJ^:^"'^, 
the  wrrounding  pMid«.  OM  were  incldeM.nr™,L- 

rro::r™:d"'lt^cr^r'^"^^^^^^^ 

w»ki.  •  u.  ,  7"'=n  cut  straight  acroM  to  La  Prairie 
within  Sight  of  the  defenceless  citv  r,,w  u  '^'^*'''*' 
make  bricks  without  straw  „  weH  «  mS^^^  I  "^^^  '°"" 
«ve  Montreal.  All  heTou7d7o  wrtosSf'  ""^'  "°* 
^tempt  to  save  himself  and  t^^'^a  d  tiSrty  ^en 
«id  officers  who  were  left  around  him.  prayine  ^tthl^ll 
time  that  the  west  wind  might  hold  ^  ^  '^^ 

To  the  «>rn>w  of  their  friends  and  the  delight  of  Walker 
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mLt^   P^''' t''  ^^^  ^°  inconveniently  «,bjected  to 
martial  law.  Carleton  sailed  on   November  «d.  the  day 

thet'H.^^  ^?r*?.  ~*'''"^  '^'^  "*y-  A  fair  breeze  bo« 
heir  httle  flotilla  safely  along  to  Sorel.  where  the  Americans 
in  force  had  erected  batteries  to  dispute  their  passage. 
Here  at  an  ,11  moment  the  wind  veered  to  the  Zt  imd 
held  them  m  a  trap  with  capture  inevitable.  But  the  vital 
importance  of  Carieton  himself  getting  through  to  Quebec 
was  urged  on  all  sides,  and  the  French  skipper  of  one  of  S^ 
boats,  who  had  earned  the  sobriquet  of  •  La  Tourtre '  or  the 
wild  pigeon  for  his  rapid  voyages,  undertook  to  get  the 
General  past  the  Americans,  and  he  proved  as  good  as  his 

trr^u^h  r"^  '"*'  "^''  "'^  ""^.^^  °^-  -^  P»<Jd«"g 
h,^7V      "^"■''ir  f "'^^'^  °^  ^^^  ^^«  ^»  Pa«  '^ith  their 

Lake  St.  Peter  m  safety  arrived  at  Three  Rivers,  where 

along  the  north  shore  to  Quebec  and  another  encamped 
near  ,t  When  he  reached  the  city  by  means  of  an  armed 
T?:u^  unspeakable  joy  of  the  garrison.'  he  found 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  rumour  current  at  Three  Rivers 
was  substontially  true,  but  how  that  came  about  requires 
some  brief  explanation.  ^ 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  on  that  very  September 
day  which  witnessed  Carleton's  arrival  at  Montreal^ a  force 
was  sailing  for  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  bent  on  a  secret 
march  through  the  wilderness  and  the  surprise,  if  possible,  of 

u .  u  t        ^^  f  ^'^"'■^  "^^^  ^^  somewhat  famous  exploit 
which  brought  the  notorious  Arnold  to  the  front     Now  the 

of  Portland  in  Maine.  The  river  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Augusta,  then  Fort  Western,  a  frontier  post  Thence  a 
trail  of  water,  sometimes  rapid,  sometimes  still,  and  merlin? 
betimes  into  lakes  of  various  sizes,  climbs  the  long  n-ountain 
watershed  forming  the  Canadian  frontier,  beyond  which 
again  the  waters  of  the  Chaudiire  pursue  their  rapid  down- 
ward course  to  the  St  Lawrence  just  above  Quebec    The 
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*undr«)  more     But  if.  „m  ''°'""  "'»  "  '«"«  • 

whol.  rouuuy  ^"oUh  a  IhT  ""  '"'""'  "'  "•  f"  *. 
"ck,  flood  and  fo«7  iJht^Sl"""^'''"'  •""''"■««  of 

only  known  to  strav  T„^:..       a         ^  "''  *""'•  »"<' ''  »«» 

'If.  -  ,up;;*xrz^'  ;^:Ta"';;:k°  -'^  -«■ 

nfle.    But  for  an  arm*.^  r^         -r         ^     *^  nsh-hook  or 

were  necessary  to  their  , Z:„  .  *°  """'  "«"'»  """"ch 
o^eswhich^hok^r^Trir;*--^^^^ 

Ar^H  r"h.7Ktsho'    "v-^''*  ^"^   -■■■"««' 
kadersiip,  to  tte  coZlnd^  *'/  """"  »""  «>'""  '<>' 

;«.e  flo^V  Of  *e~7„ryor  rrraidaTtSTt""'' 
all  yoang  raen  and  lusty.  About  half  of  ,L  1  ?  *""*' 
w«re  hardy  mountaineers  S,m  tt  In^a'T""?""'^ 
Pennsylvania   and  Virsinia    iTl,.!?  '"""""  °' 

Morgan  and  HendrilhMh.^,  ,"  Jjl^^nT  h'"'"",  °"""' 
genUemen  or  fanners'  sonrTh«  ft^^d' r'""?"' 
Western  on  Seotemher  ,«k      -.k  .°   '™"'    ''ort 

«d  „«„  fi„TZt  ttf^de^r  '-"^'«','»'-x. 
form  .  somewhat  thrilling  cTap to"^  J'"^  "'«"'"'« 
Inters,  journals  and  evidence  ofte^Wnd  w"  l!!!:'"- 
industriously  collected  that  -v^.iir-     f        *"  '*«"  » 

«on  of  patLc  «.^nt.'L:::nstrfBnr«:;»^- 

great  performance,  for  thev  we«»  .«Jf     out  that  it  was  a 

aocKls  andan  alto^thertU^ab   "slXwi  ""Th'Td' 
to  haul  the  bateaux,  now  up  flooded  torJntrr  ^^ '"'' 

-Icy channels;  tocarrythemon1:'re:S^"rr''of::^'"' 
bnstling  with  primitive  evem-eens  and  oft-    T*^^ 

focks  and  clifli,  or  thmugh  SH^den  .^  ^'"'  *^ 
.n»ks  and  «,.y  wreckage  ti  d*^';" ,  J^  °'^"«»'« 
woodland  swamp.    They  slept  and  tS  rh^ghCof 
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chill  and  snow  and  rain.    Their  bateaux  were  gradually 
broken  and  washed   away,  their  provisions   spoiled,  their 
boots  gave  out,  and  after  a  time  from  semi-starvation  their 
strength  as  well.    Four  hundred  flinching  at  the  idea  of  death 
from  sheer  want  turned  back.     Seven  hundred  struggled  on 
reduced  at  last  to  eat  boiled  bits  of  hide  and  leggings' 
candle-ends  or  grease.    Some  died,  a  few  were  drowned,' 
but  the  actual  extremity  of  starvation  only  lasted  p  very 
few  days,  though  they  had  not  at  the  moment  even  the 
consolation  of  that  foreknowledge.     Arnold   himself  went 
forward  down  the  head-waters  of  the  Chaudi^re  on  a  rickety 
raft.    Reaching  the  Hrst  Canadian   settlements  he  found 
them  friendly,  another  uncertain  calculation,  and  carried 
back    provisions   just  in  the  nick   of   time.     The    short 
remainder  of  the  march  produced  supplies,  aud  the  men  had 
the  recuperative  powers  of   youth  and   strength.     They 
reached   the  St.  Lawrence  at  Pont  Levis  by  the  8th  of 
November  for  the  most  part  recovered,  to  find  that  Cramah6 
had  only  a  few  hours  before  removed  every  boat  from  the 
south  shore,  having  just  heard  of  their  approach  through  an 
intercepted  letter  that  Arnold  had  sent  by  an  Indian  to 
Washington. 

Arnold's  dash  and  resolution  in  this  enterprise  is  beyond 
cavil,  and  the  tenacity  of  his  followers  was  no  Httle  due  to 
his  inspiration,  while  his  resourceful  energy  at  the  end 
possibly  saved  their  lives.  With  normal  October  weather 
his  difficulties  would  have  been  infinitely  less.  His  whole 
force  would  have  come  through  in  good  condition  a  week  or 
two  earlier,  and  if  Quebec  had  been  unprepared  he  might 
conceivably  have  captured  it.  Had  this  been  so  I  should 
not  have  felt  called  upon  here  to  dwell  even  thus  long 
upon  'Arnold's  March'  by  way  of  explanation  to  my 
readers,  for  the  exploit,  like  that  of  Wolfe,  would  have  rung 
down  the  ages.  * 

As  it  was,  Arnold  summoned  a  council  of  war,  and 
suggested  an  immediate  attempt  on  the  city,  against  which 
adventure  only  one  member  voted.    They  found  the  habi- 
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tants  friendly  and  collected  sufficient  canoes  to  cross  the 

the  pf  ^^i^u  ^°''''^  ^°^*'  -^^"^«  they  marched  over 
S  th.  /  °f  A^'-^ham  and  demonstrated  against  the  walls 
of  the  cty  being  received  with  defiant  cheL  and  a  salute 

general  hospital  near  the  St.  Charles,  and  sent  a  summons 
II  Tf'  '°"'^'^  •"  *^^  '°'"''^^*'-  phraseology  thTwas 

tiveir  m  '^^r  *^™P°""^^-    C--h..Yedin l " 
cTyTas  Lvut^^^^^^^^      '""T^  *°  *^^  --'--  that  the 
rr^^rT  'r^"'"^'^*^^«  t°  riflemen,  matched  his  force  up  the 
who  h  H  ^°'"*^-^"-Tremble.  there  to  await  Mon'gomlry 
who  had  just  occupied  Montreal  ""igomery 

all'th'T''"'°*'  ^^•-'■-Ju^tice  Hey.  who  was  in  the  thick  of 
all  this  business,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  •  did  such  a  mixture 
of  gnorance,  fear,  credulity,  or  perverseness  take  i«ls.,o„ 
of  the  human  mind  '  (alluding  to  the  habitants^'  Eve^ 
thing  seems  desperate,  and  I  fear  before  this  letter  Ss 
Canada  will  be  in  full  possession  of  the  rebels  '    He  blames 
hesejgniors  in  part  for  this  disaffection  of  the  habitants 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  latter  harf  c  JoiT  "^''"ants, 
coo,p.al„t    PoHHca,  «ber.„  'J  ™Lnl^T„'    pZhtl 

-a'„t  rrr.  t"f '^  ■""  '^  -^^  *'^^'- 

^k.     u  J  '         ^  '^^"t^   w«''e  microscooic  •    their 

chu„h  du^  ,0  .his  day,  after  generations  of  political 'pow^ 

:nreT— "-rrrr-i^^^^ 
2';:d:^rir:.'LiTrd£L^ 

mostly  done.    'But  for  the  British  troops,'  wrote  Hey  '^his 

^T-:  tr  ast'^^'  "'.'":'  ^^  «'^°"'-  from  n^'th  t 
made    thl  ^fj"'^""^  '^^  terror  of  that  memor,  has 

French.'  "    '"""^"^     ^^'"^    *°    -'"    ove7  the 

But    the  seigniors,   by  their  imprudent  and    overdone 
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exultation  at  the  retention  of  the  land  laws,  as  one  can  well 
imagine,  gave  needless  provocation  to  their  rivals  the  British 
merchants,  and  conveyed  the  impression,  and  sometimes  no 
doubt  a  good  deal  more,  to  the  peasantry  that  the  good  old 
times  and  all  tho.r  abandoned  privileges  were  to  be  renewed. 
Kestraint  and  political  sagacity  were  hardly  to  be  expected 
of  an  eighteenth-century  Canadian  seignior.    One  can  see 
It  all  so  plainly  in  the  correspondence  of  the  time,  and  the 
whole  situation   is   so   natural    in    view    of   the    curious, 
picturesque  and  inharmonious   elements  that   created    •* 
The  high-tempered,   ultra-provincial   and    often    ignorant 
seignior  cursing  the  impudence  of  the  peasantry  in  choruj. 
with  a  bourgeoisie  allied  to  the  former  in  interest,  often  in 
marriage,  and  frequently  seigniors  themselves.    A  British 
mercantile  community  resenting  the  pretensions  of  a  pseudo- 
aristocracy  not  qualified  from  their  point  of  view  to  air 
them  and  altogether  an  anachronism  in  a  poor,  undeveloped 
country;    Protestants    themselves    of   the    vigorous    kind 
generally  found  in  a  Catholic  country,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  strong  New  England  Puritan  strain  among  them,  and 
exciting  some  jealousy  in  the  towns  by  their  success  in 
trade.     A   priesthood   socially  humble  but  professionally 
autocratic,  detesting  and  dreading  the  American  influence. 
A  nondescript  population  in   the  two  cities,  French  and 
English,  the  latter  not  large  below  the  bourgeoisie,  and 
remaining  historically  inarticulate.     Lastly,  an   altogether 
preponderating  peasantry,  illiterate,  inscrutable,  twisted  this 
way  and  that  by  currents  of  strange  and  new  Ideas,  which 
play  now  upon  their  fears,  now  upon  their  robust  underiy- 
ing  instinct  for  the  main  chance. 

When  Carleton  arrived  soon  after  Arnold's  disappearance 
up  the  river  he  found  Cramah6  had  taken  every  precaution 
within  his  power.  The  militia  had  been  enrolled,  the  stores 
for  eight  months  laid  in.  A  skilled  engineer,  James 
Thompson,  who  has  left  us  an  account  of  his  experiences, 
had  the  dilapidated  walls  patched  up  and  erected  much 
heavy  palisading  at  vulnerable  points.     For  no  represcnta- 
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tion  of  Murray  or  Carleton  had  been  able  to  wring  money 
out  of  the  Bntish  Government  for  securing  the  key Tf 
Canada.  One  provision  Cramah^.  who  complained  that  he 
w«  more  afraid  of  the  rebels  within,  even  in  the  militia' 
U^an  those  without,  had  not  yet  made,  and  that  was  the 
somewhat  cnt.cal  one  of  severing  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 
Carleton  soon  remedied  this  by  issuing  a  stringent  order 
that  every  man  who  was  not  prepared  to  take  his  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  dcy  must  quit  it  within  four  days,  and 

took  stock  of  h.s  resources  in  men  and  material.  The 
second  was  ample  enough  for  the  scanty  number  of  the 
first,  as  a  hundred  guns  were  mounted,  or  soon  to  be.  on 
the  walls  and  batteries,  while  there  were  more  firearms  than 
men  to  use  them,  and  more  ammunition  than  they  could 

ZZ7\.  ^^u^'  ?'"*•"  '^''^  ""^'^  '°"^-  five  hundred 
and  odd  French,  and  some  three  to  four  hundred  seasoned 
sold.ers  of  M-Lean's  Royal  Emigrants  with  ninety  recruits 

i"  H  ""!?  'r  N^-f°-d'and-  This  enterprising  office! 
ftad  raised  h.s  corps  quite  recently  from  the  Highland 
settlements    of   disbanded   soldiers  and   others    made    in 

^^^f^r  Tlun  ^^'r  ^''■-  ""  '^^^  ^^^"•■^d  the  colonies 
as  far  as  North  Carohna.  but  on  account  of  the  tense  local 
feeling,  and  not  from  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Gaehc  immigrants,  was  ultimately  reduced  to  the  limited 
recruiting-grounds  of  the  Murray  Bay  seigniories  and  the 
New  York  frontier. 

The  men  from  the  frigates  Lizard  and  Hunter  lying  in 
the  haven  and  the  crews  of  some  merchant  vessels  made 
up  about  four  hundred  more.  French  volunteers,  students 
and  others  capable  of  guarding  prisoners  or  performing 
negative  but  useful  duties,  made  up  the  roster  of  thai 
nationality  which  is  extant  to  seven  hundred  and  ten  names 
In  all  there  were  some  eighteen  hundred  men  armed  and 
on  duty,  while  the  exodus  from  panic  or  from  Carleton's 
purging  process  had  reduced  the  population  to  about  five 
thousand  souls.    Colonel  Caldwell,  a  retired  officer  resident 
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Fr.n^r'^',  "'"""»"<'«'  ">e  British,  Colonel  Voyer  the 
French    volunteer,,  .nj    Captain    Henderson    the    naval 

grants  acted  as  second  in  command  to  Carlelon  Thus 
P^rly  manned  though  fortunate  in  command  and  ih.  o^ly 
spot  m  the  colony  still  held  by  a  British  foree  Om^ 
braced  herself  for  the  fourth  and'^  last  silg.  i„T°'  ^^ 

mas.:rofTJn"ad°  'T"?"^  """  ""'  '»  "«  «!•»  S 
kne"  Lf  whn!  o    S"'"?   """'  """  *«  American, 

invasion  Canada  IL  not  won        '"    '"'"'"'  '""  '■""«" 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  SIEGE  OF  QUEBEC 

JZT^rLTT"^"  has  made  almost  .ve,yon. 

Knows.     It  IS  not  my  business  to  dwell  here  on  f»,         u, 
fitting  a°w.  Hr      •        ?  v"  '°  '•"''  ?■•<»'■  "hteh  b 
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The  flat  upper  and  hollow  part  of  the  shoe,  prolonged  con- 
siderably, may  represent  the  plateau  ridge  at  the  back  of 
the  city  loosely  known  as  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  while 
the  near  side  may  fairly  stand  for  the  clifTs  which  raise  them 
above  the  St.  Lawrence.    The  further  or  inland  side  of 
the  toe,  continuing  the  metaphor,  splays  out  to  be  roughly 
marked  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  St.  Charles,  while  the 
further  side  of  the  shoe  falls  with  less  abruptness  to  the 
flats    beside    it.      The  confluence   of  this  river  with   the 
greater   one,  makes  an    angle  or  partial   promontory  on 
which  the  city  is  set  and  so  majestically  upraised.    All  this 
water  front,  however,  has  been  greatly  altered  in  modern 
times  by  the  pushing  out  of  docks  and  their  embankments. 
The  land  defences,  the  walls  with  their  three  gates  ran  and 
in  great  part  still  run  across  the  angle  from  river  to  river 
though   now,  on  the   St.   Lawrence  side,  to  the   Citadel 
crowning  the  height  above  it.    The  river  contracts  slightiy 
just  opposite  Quebec,  the  distance  across  to  Point  Levis, 
Its  complement  on  the  south  bank  and  the  site  of  Wolfe's 
batteries,  being  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile.    Below,  it  ex- 
pands again  immediately,  helped  by  the  spreading  shallow 
mouth  of  the  St  Charies,  in  itsdf  but  an  inconsiderable 
stream  and  for  five  straight  miles  down  forms  a  wide  and 
noble  basin,  terminated  by  the  woody  and  fertile  island  of 
Orleans  which  part-  the  river  for  nearly  twenty  miles.    A 
point  this  last  at  which  generations  of  Quebeckers,  looking 
down  over  the  broad  reach  with  its  distant  background  of 
the  Laurentian  mountains,  have  caught  their  first  anxious 
sight  from  the  ramparts  of  a  friendly  or  a  hostile  sail  or 
watched  for  the  first  harbingers  of  news  from  Europe  after 
the  long  winter  silence,  or  cast  eager  eyes  in  the  lean  years 
of  old  for  the  oft-needed  provision  ships  from  France.    On 
December  the   5th  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  with  about 
twelve  hundred  men,  a  considerable  proportion  tricked  out 
»n  scariet  uniforms  acquired  at  the  capture  of  the  St.  John's 
forts,  and  about  three  hundred  Canadians  under  Brown 
sat  down  before  the  city.    Arnold  quartered  his  men  in 
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r^TV^u  ';*^*^^"»rters  at  Holland  House  on  the  St  Foy 
mJ^url  '*"",\*^°'-*  proceeding  to  those  more  active 
measures  ,n  wh.ch  he  was  calculated  to  shine,  tried  some 
prehmmar/  passes  with  his  pen  directed  at  Carleton  and 
his  garnson  The  former  he  accused  of  ill-treating  himself 
and  of  cruelty  to  his  prisoner.  (Allen  and  com^ny)  but 
his  own  humanity,  he  protested,  moved  him  to  give  his 
opponent  the  chance  of  saving  himself  and  others  from 
the  destruction  which  hung  over  them.     He  was  well  ac 

of  works,  from  their  nature  incapable  of  defence,  manned  by 
a  motley  crew  of  sailors,  the  greatest  part  our  friends  or 
Of  citizens  who  wish  to  see  us  within  their  walls,  and  a  few 
of  the  worst  troops  who  ever  styled  themselves  soldiers/ 
He  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  relief,  the  want  of 
necessities  in  the  event  of  a  simple  blockade,  and  the 
absurdity  of  resistance.  He  was  himself  at  the  head  of 
troops  accustomed  to  success,  confident  in  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause  and  so  incensed  at  Carieton's  inhumanity 
that  he  could  wuh  difficulty  restrain  them,  and  much  more 
to  this  eflfect  He  concluded  by  warning  Carieton  that  if 
he  destroyed  stores,  public  or  private,  there  would  be  no 

BriZ  r""'  ^"''*°"  ""^^"^'"^  Montgomery,  an  ex- 
British  officer  in  arms  against  his  king,  as  outside  the  pale 
of  recognition,  took  no  notice  of  his  missive,  which  was 
conveyed  by  an  old  woman.  Several  copies  of  a  further 
address  to  the  inhabitants  were  shot  over  the  walls  affixed 
to  arrows  and  were  not  calculated  to  edify  the  thousand  or 
so  volunteers  in  arms,  whom  he  called  «a  wretched  garrison 
defendmg  wretched  works.'  and  drawing   for  their  benefit 

Plunder  Tn'^K'   "^^  '"    ^^"  =    '^^^"^S^'   <=°"^"-°". 
pknder  all  caused  by  a  General  courting  ruin  to  avoid  his 

1  ^!J1iT°"L  "^^  ^^'^"^y  ^  ^°°*  ^^*^P  ^hen  Montgomery 
planted  hi.  batteries,  one  of  twelve  pounders,  on  the  It.  Fo^^ 
road  five  hundred  yards  from  the  St.  John's  gate,  and  a  bomb 
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^ly  "the  suburb  of  St.  Roch.     A  few  «:ore  .hells  were 
thrown  into  the  city,  but  with  small  effect,  before  the  hllvy 

was  driven  by  the.r  fire  from  his  headquarters,  and  Mont- 
of  Th?ln°T  ""  ''"''  '^  ^  """«"  »'»"•    The  rifle  fire 

?ntendant  ^  ?"''  '"'"  ''^^^  °^"P'^^  ^^^^  <^"Po»«  <>(  the 
Intendants  palace  near  the  St.  Charles  did   much  more 

uns^aff:*  P•^'*'"^°^  *»^-  -"  on  the  walls  till  i  became 
unsafe  to  show  a  head  above  them.  But  this  really  did  not 
advance   matters,  and   the  besiegers,  exposed  to  all   Jhe 

enTbU  7'Z  "'  '  ^^^^"■^'^•>'  ^'^^  ^^^'-*  •*.  -«  ^  no 
tr^umnh  af  .  "^  Montgomery  had  expected  an  easy 
tnumph  after  h.s  Montreal  experience,  and  if  his  friends  are 

ow^klvt^n  t^^^^^^^^^  P''*^*^^'  '"  *  <=onsiderably 

lower  key  than  those  he  addressed  to  Carleton  and  the  garrl- 

unconoue^d  "  Th^  '°"  ^'^  "'"  ^"^^^^  "  ^^'^^  ^anfda  I. 
unconquered.    There  are  three  alternatives-siege,  invest- 

of  male"     r-  u  "'"'  '"^  "  '"P^'«^'^  ^-"»  the'diSty 
bfllTv  nr"r  ''^"^*^^V"  «  Canadian  winter  and  the  impossT 

d  d  n'lt  admi?  r"  *'""  '■'  "^  '°"'''   T^*  -"• »»«  -nti^ued. 

citv  JaT        !.  It,  ^  *"*"  *"°"8:h  men  to  invest  the 

?rlt  f/^'w    ?^  ^""'°"'  ^^'""•'^^  ^'th  the  country. 

f^m  gettmg  m  food  and  firewood.     He  was  limited,  too^ 

he  number  of  Canadians  he  could  enlist  by  the  iant  of 

niLnce  b?r  "°"'^  °'^°"^'"^  -^  '>-^-  '-ked 
L^hirr  -rK-  '?"""^  P*°P'*^-  Storming  might  be 
feasible,  for  .f  h,s  own  force  was  small,  so  was  Carleton^.  who 

against  him,  as  Montgomery  could  select  his  poin.  while 
the  long  stram  of  constant  expectation  would  breed  weak! 
ness  and  discontent  in  so  mixed  a  garrison 

firsT't'wnrhf  "'""'ir^'u''*''  '"  ''''''''''  *"^  ^ro'"  the 
first  It  will  be  seen  that  he  had  virtually  decided  on  the 

bold  venture  in  which  he  so  bravely  fell:     Whatever  mis! 

g.vings  he  had.  he  wore  a  brave  front  at  least,  and  openly 
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that  D,„id  Mot^TaZI'  """"l*;  "'  ""y  ""P^ 
that  w.,/™«,l:  "T.  "'"  "■'  ""■'"»  «h-«  "o  .».ul 

but  with  urgent  adj^^l"   ..,/m«T  ,"°'  "  """»""•«'. 
true  con,n,Lal  m  gh    .J"X.;   °r,K  °"-.- "  "■'•" 

tZ'  r '..::'  £,^r~  "-—^^^^^^ 

»r«  Wow  C,~  n        ""'"'»"«>"^ly  «  the  8outh.we.t 

«h.j|:'pf-  ^.-- r  s't.'te''irrjs; 
{-ugh.  ,„  hydese«^^re,::*^s;<i:rr,'z: 

m  the  upper  town,  with  the  defenders  of  that  quarter  to  th^ 
officers  and  privates  at  their  several  posts  in  th.  f^      . 
.I=pt  in  th«r  etches.    French  andCg.^  ty  roTZ: 
half-dozen  combatants  who  have  left  us  day-lc^Tay  "out*: 
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of  th'  siege,  which  sorely  tax  the  restraint  necessary  to  our 
space,  vied  with  one  another  in  spirit  and  energy 

At  last,  in  the  dark  of  the  small  hours  on  the  last  morning 
of  the  year,  at  about  four  of  the  clock.Captain  Malcolm  Fraser 
Of  the  Emigrants,  who  commanded  the  main  guard  saw  a 
rocket  shoot  up  and  fire  signals  flash  beyond  Cape  Diamond 
Judging,  and  rightly  so,  that  it  was  the  signal  for  attack  he 
sent  men  hurrying  hither  and  thither  to  spread  the  alarm, 
and  himself  ran  rapidly  down  St.  Louis  Street  shouting 
Turn  out.  turn  out.'  as  loudly  and  as  often  as  he  could 
Every  one  from  the  General  downwards  sprang  to  arms  and 
hurried  immediately  to  their  posts.    Drums  beat  and  the 
bells  of  the  city  clanged  their  loud  alarums.    The  morning 
though  two  hours  yet  from  dawn,  after  a  quiet  starlit  night 
waxed  black  and  boisterous  with  a  driving  snowstorm  from 
the  north-east,  so  that  at  some  of  the  remoter  posts  neiiher 
drums  nor  even  bells  could  be  heard.  But  the  Canadian  rebels 
under  Brown,  making  a  feint  against  the  walls,  began  firing  so 
early  that  the  flashes  of  thei^  guns  and  the  hurtling  of  some 
stray  shells  from  St.  Roch  made  further  warning  unnecessary. 
All  this  meant  that  Montgomery  and  about  three  hundred 
men  had  dropped  down  by  Wolfe's  Cove  to  the  narrow  strand 
between  cliff  and  river,  and  were  picking  their  way  in  the 
teeth  of  the  storm  over  the  rough,  narrow,  ice-encumbered 
track  towards  a  barrier  at  Pr^s  de  ViUe.  the  narrow  entiy 
to  the  town  between  the  river  and  the  rocky  steep  of  Cape 
Diamond.     Here,  in  a  stone  house  by  the  barrier,  a  smaU 
battery  under  a  merchant  skipper.  Captain  Barnesfare.  was 
stationed  wjth  a  sergeant  and  fifteen  sailors,  while  above  it 
was  a  blockhouse  garrisoned  by  a  squad  of  French  Canadian 
riflemen.     A  wealth  of  melodramatic  accessories  have  been 
woven  in  picture  magazines  and  elsewhere  around  this  brief 
and  simple  tragedy.    Poor  Barnesfare  has  been  represented 
as  drunk  and  fleeing  in  panic  from  his  guns  at  the  sight  of 
the  approaching  column,  and  then  rushing  back  terrified  but 
repentant  and  applying  the  fatal  match  that  saved  Canada 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stout  shipper  and  his  sergeant! 
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P^mg  into  the  dark,  blustering,  and  snowy  night  descried 

^^nLh^XeTert^rtV"'^  ^^f^^^^^ 

more.    Thev  seem  Vri!        /  1^^  '^"^  ''"'<^  ^'^  "ot^ing 

started  among  It Jenrpa;inT  the  s^ldtr/"  "'"• '^ 
moment  in  a  stormy  night.  '  ^'  *  ""*''^*' 

Arnold  in  the  meantime  had   led  som*»  c?^  * 
hundred   men.  mostly  his  own   trie^  Xwe  s     ^m'sT 
Roch    against   the    almost    equally  narrow  2   Z7 
the  mouth  of  the  St  rhari-.      j  ./  ^^   between 

town  above   .Here  a?  .t  T  ,.*'  1"^  P'"^"  "'  "« 
"""^  "•     nere  at  the  Sault  au  Matr>lnf  -.  k-    • 

cost.  If  A^„o.d"lad^^p:l,^r;:"4/x''  ".'"r 

m„s.have  b«„  disappointed,  for  lonTCfore  hisT    '  ^ 
there  tlie  bells  of  ll,e  city  wen^  clan»^nl  ^^7,        .    '"  «°' 
Canadians  were  «ring  hfrlre"  tifadfs  »t;r.far  d 
slopes  beyond  the  city  walls,  while  as  he  l^«d  „nd     Vi 
Palace  gate  and  the  Hatel  Dien  his  fL!^  .  "  *' 

briskly  by  the  pickets  and  ex^™d ^  TlLZWl  T 
«»ng  fron,  the  heights  above.   He  hiLelf  ts  wt  „  ?he  f 
«.d  put  hopelessly  o„,  of  action,  while  hi  ^^l'' ^^'^ 
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bered  with  scaling-ladders,  made  slow  progress  and  lost 
many  of  their  numbers.     Morgan  now  assumed  the  com- 
mand  and  carried  the  first  barrier  under  conditions  which 
are  surrounded  by  hopelessly  conflicting  evidence,  but  of 
little  importance  and  in  any  case  to  his  credit.     Following 
a  slightly  circuitous  route,  the  Americans  now  found  them- 
selves  in  a  narrow  street,  the  end  of  which  was  blocked  by 
a  second  barrier  strongly  defended  and  so  impregnable  to 
assault  that  it  was  in  fact  never  in  danger.    Behind  and 
around  the  barrier  were  Highlanders  and  Frenchmen  under 
Nairne  and  Voyer,  soon  afterwards  joined  by  Caldwell  and 
his  British  volunteers,  who  had  completed  their  easy  task  of 
frightening  Brown's  Canadians  away  from  the  upper  walls 
Exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  barrier  and  that  of  one  or  two 
adjacent  houses  manned  and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the 
Aniericans  were  in  an  awkward  trap.    Some  of  them  occu- 
pied  houses,  but  were  soon  driven  from  them  into  the  street 
again  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    After  a  little  desultory 
fighting  their  position  became  untenable  from  the  punish- 
ment  they  were  receiving,  while  to  complete   their  dis- 
comfiture Carleton  had  sent   Captain  Laws  with  seventy 
Highlanders  and  two  guns  out  of  the  Palace  gate  to  take 
the  Americans  in  the  rear.     Here  in  St.  Roch  they  encoun- 
tered  a  belated  company  of  Arnold's  under  Dearborn,  which 
pjfter  a  short  fight  they  routed  or  captured,  destroying  at 
the  same  time  an  American  battery  which  had  been  active 
in  that  quarter.    Thence  wheeling  round  they  came  in  over 
the  outer  barrier  of  the  Sault  au  Matelot  and  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Americans,  a  few  of  whom,  however,  ventured 
the  dangerous  passage  over  the  ice  of  the  St.  Charles  to  the 
Beauport  shore.     Having  in  the  meantime  received  no  sign 
from  Montgomery  and  done  all  that  men  could  do  the 
Americans,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  thirty,  forty 
of  whom  were  wounded,  laid  down  their  arms.     Thirty-two 
were  reported  dead.     But  Colonel  M'Lean,  who  ought  to 
know,  states  in  a  private  letter  that  numbers  more  were 
found  afterwards  in  the  snow,  and  yet  others  when  it  melted 
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«  .t  r^r .?;  "•  ^;;»'«  'o.a.  Of  .Ho.  WHO  rl 

merchant  ««ice  kiM  ZZ'"""  ^"<l"^  of  the 
a  like  number  ITwo  "ntd^  """''"■  "">  ««  P^'ate^.  with 

w.°'L'::her.:.hf 'v;.'  ■" '"°  ""^^^ «"  p-— 

provided  «ith  breakfa«r„H  r"' ''^?'''''  '^'■''"'  Carleton, 
officer  in  the  S.m.W  ^h.  t.^^  «"*  secure  quarterMhe 

■ater  a  party  wen  Z "^'J^'L T^ i'l^f"''"'    ^  "'"« 
bodies  of  Monteomerv  r^  k    Pr&-de-V.lle  and  found  the 

identified  a,  once  by  an  AmelanoL/     -^  '""^ 

then,.    He  was  buried  wfth  aM  "      ,      T      accompanied 

the  St.  Louis  Gate  andTh.  '"  "'f^'  ""^^  a  bastion  near 
indicat«i  "a  table"  anl""r  "'  •■"'  ""  '""^  ■-«> 
placed  by  W,  cou„.,^m^  nr  hr.  K  "T  ,"«""''  "«" 
a  soldiers  death.  likThirfZ  *"  I^d'^m  tth"'  "'^ 
adventuring  an  enterorise  th.  ...  T^  .  '  "  "■*  act  of 
could  estimate  Ind  of  „^ ',k  1°'  """'^''  "™«  "f  ">™ 

.hare.  Hrd ivision^how^v^Thrd  "■'  *'  ""  "^  ""  f°» 
of  that  day.  which  iiiion^  wh^t'^  ^  "^  °' *'  '■°"'"'" 
great  part  to  Daniel  Mo^LTZ,    .  "'P'  '"^  '" 

and  endurance  aretS"  ^  sZ^^ZV""'  ~"'^' 
of  contemporary  evidence  anL?  •!  ''''  *  ^""^  "'"I 

"edged  in  *is  K«"rd.  "^  "°  """^ "•^"  -'•"<>- 

The  crisis  was  over.    Frenrh  =t>A  i>  -i.-  l 
delighted  with  themselvfrand  ?or  on    ';i;t"'""r= 
A,  for  Carleton,  his  military  caLuv  a^       T  '"?''"■ 

Jemeanour  had  been  a  tower'^of  sCn«h     .  His  i  '?"'"' 
watched  and  mvc  rn.,ro«-  ,.        "'"^^"S^**-      His  looks  were 

dency  in  his  ^^Z^'^^H^Tl^  T'^^^""  '"^''- 
follow  him  in  every  dang"      He  fs  k„  "T  ^"^  '° 

icdge  gave  courage'and  f  °rength^  ^h.  Zlw  n'^T 
enough  there  was  no  lack  of  ardent  soirSr  •'  '""">■ 
up  their  success  by  a  -lly  on  th  ru«;'a3'd'rJ°'^: 
Amer,ca„s.     Even  Caldwell  and  M'Lean  were  ,n XTu, 
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of  It.    The  general,  however,  was  too  old  a  soldier  to  take 
superfluous  risks  for  nothing.    His  business  was  to  hold 
guebec,  and  it  was  at  least  four  months  before  relief  could 
come.    Till  then  they  must  be  cut  off  from  all  the  world 
nor  could  they  guess  what  reinforcements  the  Americans' 
might  bring  up.    But  Quebec  was  a  formidable  place  to 
mvest  in  winter.      It  speaks  well  for.  the  resolution   and 
courage  of  this  handful  of  raw  American  soldiers,  scourged 
now  with  small.pox.  and  not  for  some  little  time  reinforced 
that  they  stuck  to  their  task.    Arnold  was  now  in  command, 
though  his  wound  kept  him  in  the  hospital,  and  Wooster,  an 
elderly  New  Englander  of  some  military  experience  but 
slight  initiative,  and  still  at  Montreal,  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command  in  Canada.     Later  on  he  exchanged  with  Arnold 
at  guebec.     It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  remainder  of 
the  siege,  which  dragged  its  slow  and  uneventful  length  till 
the  British  fleet  arrived  in  May.     It  is  not  often  that  the 
crisis  of  a  five  months'  siege  is  over  in  the  first  fortnight 
but  though  there  were  plenty  of  alarms,  and  still   more 
alarming  reports  and  a  good  de  j  :  "almost  futile cannonad- 
mg    the    city  was    never   again   .n   danger.      Sufficiently 
victualled  and  with  a  reasonably  good  health  record  and 
plenty  of  confidence,  the  garrison,  though  kept  well  on  the 
alert   were  in  good    spirits   and   only  eager   for   another 
brush  with  the  enemy.     Congress  was  keenly  anxious  to 
retain  occupation  of  Canada  if  only  till  the  spring  brought 
a  British  force  there  for  the  moral  effect  they  conceived  it 
to  have  on  the  rest  of  the  country.     So  great  efforts  were 
made  to  spare  money  and  men,  and  to  forward  the  latter 
over  the  long  formidable  snow-bound   route  that  led   to 
Canada.    Fifteen  hundred  men,  fit  for  duty  were  • '      .- 
time  before  Quebec,  but  the  hardships  and  sickness  there 
suffered,    particularly  by  the  earlier  combatants,  ill-clad 
indifferently  fed,  and  often  unpaid,  enhances  the  merit  of 
their  resolution.    The  winter  was  unusually  fierce,  and  the 
guns  on  the  walls,  says  a  diarist,  thirty  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  seemed  lifted  but  little  above  the  snow-drifts 
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^^^l^m^^^^^^  '•-  shCs  had  Httle 

;;ver  opened,  a  fire"  htTaTsIt'?'/"  ^'"'  ^^'"  '^^ 
Orleans,  and  fn  the  conLbn  i  was  ^xnTcT  H^f  '^'^"'  °^ 
assault  was  to  be  attemoted  '  "^^^  «P  ^'"'^  *°  *=*"^e  an 
headjeft  his  charge  pre^at^^^^^^  "*"'^^^-  ^-t  ^3 

lessly  down  the  river    ""^*"'^^'>'' *"d  it  went  blazing  harm- 

Montreal  in  the  meantime  had  been  fh     k 
quarters  of  the  occupation     No  itr  ''^'^  ^"^  ^^^d- 

with  Chase  and  Cafro    of  Carril     '  ?'T"  '^""  ^--^"klin. 
priestly  brother  the  future  CathoirR-'".  ""^ '^"^' ^"^  ^is 
as  a  commission  from  Cong^L  ^le  ,f '' ''1 '^^^  *^^^« 
stock  of  the  situation,  the  pffest    '     r  ^^  '"""'^"  *«  t^ke 
Canadian  Church.     The  formi  H  ,?   ^^*"''""'  ""^^^  *«  t^^ 
things,  while  the  prieltuttryS^^^^^^^^^      '"'^  ^^^  ^-'^  °^ 
brethren.    A  reaction  agaTn  f  ^"a     '"'^''''  ^''  ^^"^d'an 
surely  set  in.      The  2s  "  n  J  .  ^T''^'''  ^"-^^"^"y  but 
armies  must  in  time  ctt  " Sn      m    ^^^'^'^'-P^ned 
have  only  worthless  monrtoexlh"    '^''  ""  ^^^"  '^ey 
habitant,  with  some  bitter  Cerie^^r  '^^  ^°°^^'  ^"^  '^e 
Bigot,  insisted  on  handling  conf'       T"^  '"oney  under 
April  there  were  no  le^s Tan  fn     .u"""  '^'  ^"'^  ««*•    I" 
in  the  colony.   Militarrru,e  tol  ?"^  ^°"^^^^^  ^^^P« 

and  rural  Justice  till  ^m  ~^^^^^  on  civJc 

begm  to  ask  one  another  in  despa  "  It  Jh '^T^^"'^"^^ 
decessors  had  done,  who  of  the  Br  tish  r'  ^"'''^  P^^" 
true  to  them  and  who  could  be  de^^/'  ^^"^^'^^^  were 
raise  no  more  Canadian  reg'menr  1"^°"-  ^^^^^^^'^ 
serve  for  anything  but  hard  mo"  ''  l^"  """"  ^°"'^  "°t 
had.  Hhile  certain^is  ipw7"7'"h-\-as  "ot  to  be 

necessary  were  ill-takena'soi^^^nXm^tL^^^^  "^^^  ^^"^ 
The  notary  Badeau  of  Three  Rivefs  haTlIf.  '  °'  ^'^^*y- 
instructive  picture  of  all  that  went  n„  k-  .  "'  ^  '"'""*^  «"d 
thousand  souls  midway  CeTni"/"         ^'^'  '°^"  °^*^° 
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were  wagered  by  American  officers  and  took  their  bets  in 
dozens  of  wine  that  Quebec  would  be  taken.  Of  more 
importance,  he  paints  a  substantial  Royah'st  minority  who 
sang  TV  Deums  with  the  nuns  and  priests  for  British 
successes,  but  had  to  act  circumspectly,  as  pronounced 
sentiments  or  even  statements  of  fact  suggesting  partiality 
to  the  Crown  were  forbidden  under  the  military  rule.  This, 
both  here  and  at  Montreal,  was  sometimes  unwise  and  irritat- 
ing though  not  harsh,  save  for  the  despatching  of  a  good 
many  suspected  loyalists  as  prisoners  to  the  middle  colonies. 
Attempts  were  made  to  persuade  the  Canadians  to  elect 
representatives  to  a  provincial  assembly  at  Montreal,  but 
the  habitants  as  yet  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  A 
convention  of  men  too,  who  could  not  sign  their  own  names, 
must  have  struck  even  the  most  perfervid  democrat  from 
Connecticut  or  Rhode  Island  as  a  little  premature. 

The  urgent  despatches  of  Carleton  and  Cramah^  sent 
home  in  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn  had  not  been 
fruitless.  On  the  morning  of  May  6th  every  one  still  abed 
sprang  out  of  it  at  the  joyful  news  that  crowds  were  gather- 
ing at  all  the  vantage-points  of  the  upper  town  to  witness 
the  welcome  sight  of  a  sail  forging  out  from  the  bend  at 
the  Point  of  Orleans.  It  was  a  British  frigate,  the  Surprise, 
to  be  quickly  followed  by  the  his  sloop-of-war.  It  was  soon 
known  that  they  had  troops  on  board,  anr"  Setter  still,  were 
but  the  harbingers  of  a  substantial  armament  even  now 
upon  the  sea.  For  the  immediate  purpose,  however,  there 
proved  to  be  marines  and  infantry  sufficient,  and  when  all  of 
these,  some  two  hundred  in  number,  were  landed  and  in 
order,  the  drums  beat  to  arms  and  the  joyful  order  went  out 
that  all  the  French  and  English  militia  were  to  join  the  troops 
and  seamen  in  the  long-wished-for  attack  on  the  foe  who 
had  for  so  long  hemmed  them  in.  Marching  out  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  St  John's  Gates  headed  by  Carleton,  the 
little  army  reached  the  old  battlefield  of  St.  Foy  without 
opposition,  where  it  extended  itself  in  line,  the  new-comers 
in  the  centre  and  the  French  militia  as  a  reserve, '  making/ 
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says  one  joyous  diarist,  •  a  noble  appearance '   Th.  r« 

w«e  »^l    .t  "  '''«PP»'"">'"t,  for  battle.    They 

ammunition,  and  even  ctehes'^avr  ""T' "»""«•». 
found  the  road.  «re„n  :TZ.':ilC :Z':T;':  Z 
Uy  m  heap,  on  the  highway  with  howitzers  and  field  pt« 

wh^m  th  y:rrt".irKi;''° ""'°  *«"■  *»"  "^ 
m™  we.  W  ::^  ca';^ar:*;\:- — T;r^f' 

One    may  fairly  credit   Carleton   with    this      To    hi. 

th?T™    ?"°"8: '=»''^«  f""-  resentment  as  he  had  towards 

their  bToT"''  "'  "'""'"  "'""<'  -  «'"«»"«    o"S 
th«r  blood  or  even  to  inflict  unnecessary  suiTering     He 

well  cared  for,  and  only  on  the  discovery  of  a  oloV  f^ 
«eap,ng  had   been  reduced    to   harsher    measui      1° 

t^'^ter  ctlr      •      '?  '°  ""  "'"'•"'"■•d.    A  day  or 
two  iater  Carleton  issued  strict  orders  th»f   >k.         j 

P^pcrly  cared  for.  rctLrw.uTetrtKmi^e^ 


'"^  »'":a'i  *"*■;  _:' 
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made  known  by  proclamation,  that  as  soon  as  their  health 
was  restored  they  should  be  set  free  to  return  to  their 
respective  provinces.  Yet  there  was  no  man  alive  who  had 
more  cause  to  feel  aggrieved  at  their  action  than  Carleton. 
and  oddly  enough  he  was  the  one  solitary  British  general 
who  left  off  the  better  of  them  in  this  unfortunate  war. 

More  transports  now  came  droppihg  into  the  basin  of 
guebec  and  Carleton  was  able  to  start  up  the  river  with 
tiie  29th  and  47th  Regiments  for  Three  Rivers,  the  base 
decided  on  for  further  movements  against  the  enemy. 
Before  gomg  he  dismissed  his  trusty  volunteers  to  their 
CIVIC  duties  with  the  thanks  they  had  well  earned.  By 
June  ,st  he  was  back  again  in  time  to  receive  Burgoyne 
tTlt  da*"  '"*  °^  '*"'  expeditionary  force  which  arrived  upon 

All  was  now  rejoicing.     The  river  was  alive  with  shipping 
and    the    Chateau    St.   Louis,   gay   with    the   resplendent 
uniforms  of  the  British  and  German  officers,  for  the  King's 
birthday   on    the  4th  was    celebrated    at    an    auspicious 
moment  for  Canada.    Besides  the  two  regiments  already 
pushed  on  to  Three  Rivers,  the  21st.  24th.  31st.  34th.  S3rd. 
and  63rd  were  here  with  four  batteries  of  artillery     Of 
Brunswickers  there  were  three  infantry  regiments,  three  of 
dismounted  dragoons,  with  a  corps  of  Hessians,  all  under 
Baron  Riedesel.  whose  gallant  wife  joined  him  later  to  face 
the  perils  of  Burgoyne's  campaign  and  add  another  to  the 
list  of  foreigners  whose  pen-pic.  les  and  journals  durine 
these  wars  have  laid  every  one  interested  in  them  under 
such  uncommon   obligations.      Little  recked   these  proud 
battalions,  who  this   year   were  to   form  Carleton's  army 
for  the  purging   of  Canada  and  as  much  more  as  might 
be.  and  Burgoyne's  more  definitely  aggressive  force  for  the 
next,  what  lay  in  store  for  them.     The  habitants  about  and 
below  Quebec,  fickle  enough  from  lack  of  experience,  per- 
haps, rather  than  temperament,  discovered  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake,  once  more  listened  to  their  priests,  and 
above  all  went  to  farm  work  again  cheerful  in  the  best 
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The  ^  n,„cH.„.:  ^^n-titre^-err:^ 

Rivers,  but  there  was  no  other  (iehti„=  a„H  ^rr 
.r.v..led,oe.p«,,io„s,y.hatSortZt"  , 'cLXa^ 

ATri,^^  T£^f' "■.  '"'""y  f""""!    by  .outhem-bol"? 

vestige  of  any  shipping  for  the  transport  of  trooos  anH 
even  found  time  in  their  hurry  to  bum  all  the  cZ  thev 
did  not  want.  Carleton  had  urged  the  HoLTgoIIII^K 
to  send  out  many  things  besides  soldiers  necessa^  t„ 
campaigning  in  this  region,  artificers  and  bLts  „  sec^  *« 
among  them,  but  they  had  sent  neither  the  on"  nor  the 
other,  and  he  was  now  at  a  standQi-.ii     r«       /"^  "^"^  ^ne 

^possible  and  unpop„,a;;ir.t'":hot™:irtern' 
charge  of  national  undertakings,  was   now   atthe  h"ta 
As  Lord  George  Saclcville  he  had   been   cashiVrJ  f 
cowardice  in  the  field  at  Minden      ThTr     luf    °' 
protested  on  that  account  agatost  hi  L       l"^  '"" 
*.lr  House.     He  had  ne'thTuc.  tr  tilfty  ir  '" 
^°S-'' ""f ««  and    narrow-minded.    B^hesuiT^ 
George  the  Third  and  was  now  a  principal  Secrttarvlff 
State  conducting  a  critical  war  in  a  couat,^  the  v^^nlre 
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hltL   r  *;'^*^*^"°'  ^^'^^  »he  pain,  to  understand.     He 
hated  Carleton   for   having  ignored   a  placeman   he  had 

several  fut.le  despatches  that  he  received  a  series  of  as 
contemptuously  ironical  letters  as  a  British  Reneral  ever 
wrote  to  a  Secretary  of  State.  Carleton  had  done  r^o![ 
thmgs  m  h.s  time,  but  never  before  had  he  to  build  a 
fleet  and  command  it  himself.    The  building  took  a  long 

cLruJ  h-'^"r/''^u*'*''  ^''''  ^'^""^^^  of  everything,  and 
Carleton   himself  shut  up  for  months  in  Quebec      There 

sawn  from  the  woods  with  inadequate  machinery,  while  the 
Americans  were  in  force  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  with  the  intention  of  blocking  the 
road  to  the  Hudson  and  the  south.  ^ 

Arnold,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  commanding  in 
Montreal  since  April,  and  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
caught  there  by  Generals  Riedesel  and   Philip^^    But  in 
May.  while  Quebec  was  being  relieved,  there  had  been  some 
fighting  between  his  command  and  an  enterprising  British 
officer.  Captain   Forster.  who  belonged   to  the    far-away 
garrison  at  Detroit  but  was  on  duty  at  Oswegatchic.  some 
fifty  miles  above   Montreal,  with   forty   men   of  the   8th 
Regiment  and  a  few  volunteers.    On  hearing  of  the  relief 
of   Quebec    he    reflected    that    a    demonstration    against 
Montreal  could  at  least  do  no  harm,  so   with   his  smal 
party  and  two    hundred   Indians  he   felt  his  way  there. 

huJ  A  u    ^""""^   *"   ^'"""""   ""^J^^  ^"d   four 

hundred  men  with  some  guns  barring  this  path.     Joined 

however,  by  De  Senneville.  a  local  seignior,  and  a  few  score' 
Canadians,  he  forced  the  position  and  captured  its  de- 
fenders Arnold,  however,  now  came  on  from  Montreal 
with  fifteen  hundred  men.  and  Forster  had  no  alternative 
but  to  re-cross  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa  to  Vaudreuil 
Arnold  followed  to  St.  Anne's  on  the  hither  shore  and 
skirting  the  rapids  made  famous  by  Tom  Moore,  occupied 
the  old  fortified  stone  chateau  of  De  Senneville  known  as 
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.0  .ouch  uVh  „     elZS'  °f 'J'™"'""8.''nn«.,«ry 
hundred  andthirtv  ^ritl  '"J"""'  Riving   up  four 

by  the  lake  ,h««      ,:  .  grounds  of  a  country  house 

by   fore  J   trees    n         ."  'V'''  "^^•^^^^'  *"d  overhung 
-n.-  Tr  presents    the   most    sureestive    rel.V    «r 

c«.«.a.we"'::d  no.  f^  VcS;,;;  ""«r  r'"^  ""•■ 

WM  no.  ready  till  October  uofk!,         *'"  *"'•  *■"=' 

with  no  strong  reasons  LIZ,  ""  *"*  ''*^«'  «"d 

expedition.  It  IS  most  improbable  that  he  womW  "  ^^"®* 
..a.  Britiah  „oo,a  c:urr^    „  .?r:o  ^n*:'-- 
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new  in  midwinter,  and  his  criticism!  were  based   upon 
this  entirely  fatuous  notion.     The  presence  of  eight  or  nine 
thousand   regular  troops  in  the  various  centres  and  posts 
of  Canada  through  the  winter  of  1776.7  was  an  economic 
and  social  situation  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the 
colony  with    a    total  population  even  yet  of  scarcely  a 
hundred  thousand  souls.     Never  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  French  regime,  when  Quebec  did  its  utmost  to  atone 
by  Its  isolation  and  limitations  by  its  social  energy  and 
ceremonial  observances,  had   this   old  city-stronghold    of 
soldiers  and  priests  been  anything  like  so  gay.  and  never 
had  money  circulated  so  plentifully  and  so  freely.    Lady 
Maria  was  now  back  at  Quebec,  and  on  the  last  night  of 
1770,  the  first  anniversary  of  Montgomery's  attack.  Carleton 
gave  a  dinner  of  sixty  covers,  followed  by  a  public  f«te 
and  a  grand  ball  where  all  social  Quebec  danced  out  the 
old  year  which  had  broken  on  them  in  so  dramatic  and 
different  a  fashion.    On  the  same  morning  the  Archbishop 
celebrated  a  grand  mass  in  the  cathedral,  and  those  citizens 
who  had  shown  open  sympathy  with  the  invaders  had  to 
do  penance  in  public.     The  Church,  which  had  received  a 
serious    fright,    breathed    again.      The    upper    classes,    a 
hundred  of  whose  more  adventurous  sons  were  sharing  the 
captivity  of  their  British  brothcrs-in-arms  in  the  south,  and 
who  fully  shared  in  the  triumphs  of  the  past  year,  were 
in  the  best  of  humours.     They  had  a  recognised  place  in 
the  Legislative  Counc'    while  small  grievances,  that  later 
on  assumed   larger  proportions,   were  for  the  present  In 
abeyance.     As  regards  the  inscrutable  habitant,  to  try  and 
imagine  the  sort  of  talk  that  went  on  round  the  hot  stove 
of  his  air-tight  kitchen  and  between  the  puffs  of  his  home- 
grown tobacco  is  an  interesting  but  irrelevant  speculation. 
The  priest  had  him  once  more  safe  under  his  wing,  and 
no  doubt  made  the  most  of  such  opportunities  as  the 
excellent  market  and  the  removal  of  pestilent  republican 
influences  gave  him. 

Burgoy  ne,  whose  social  gifts  as  a  playwright  and  composer 
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winter '^'71"'°"'^  **'^*^  *^«"  ^"^•'"•Wc  to  Quebec  that 
w  nter.  ^„t  home  on  urgent  domestic  buslncw  .nd  I1.0 

Lane,  his  verses  the  delight  of  greatTdTe.  and  m  T" 

In  the  Hoii«.  «r  /-  ^        »aaies,  and  his  speeches 

only  ,„  have  d"feld,„r!""'  *"''  "'""   """ 
exnl.i„~i  k-    '""*"'  ">  Carleton's  experience,  but  to  have 

hh  pen  and  Ge^.,^.    -n  "  "°  """"  Performer  with 

k.^  1  "j."    *"""»'"»  •"•■nstrucled  orders  and  critidsm. 

eTeSlvS/hadte  dC^'""c:ir'",l~"'''  ""'  •^"""' 

«.t?,aee,ararat,';:t^  ::::^i«;-::j^^; 

arrogant,   narrow-minded,  vindictive   frJ>I       tu     r       '    . 
men.,  that  of  Canada,  and  notifying  the  appointment  ^f 

'  U/t  of  Dorcktsttr. 
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Bui^oyne  to  the  command  of  the  force  destined  to  act 
against  the  colonies.  Sir  Guy  at  once  sent  home  his  resigna- 
tion. But  in  those  days  of  slow  travel  officials  could  not 
be  replaced  in  a  month,  nor  was  Carleton's  situation  easy  to 
fill,  and  he  remained  for  a  year  busy  and  loyal  as  ever  in 
spite  of  his  just  mortification.  Nor  was  Burgoyne  himself 
made  to  feel  the  other's  chagrin,  invidious  as  his  position 
was.  He  told  the  House  of  Commons  at  a  later  day  that 
if  Carleton  had  been  preparing  for  an  expedition  he  was 
himself  to  lead,  or  been  actually  his  own  brother,  he  could 
not  have  laboured  more  indefatigably.  Burgoyne,  moreover, 
brought  out  a  new  plan  from  Germain,  ?,nd  no  bad  one,  if 
the  minister  in  his  culpable  carelessness  had  not  omitted  to 
instruct  the  second  and  equally  interested  party  in  it.  It  is 
a  tolerably  familiar  one :  how  Burgoyne  was  to  advance  on 
the  Hudson,  and  there  join  hands  with  Howe,  who  was 
simultaneously  to  ascend  the  river  from  New  York  whither 
he  had  now  moved  from  Boston.  But  Germain  unfortun- 
ately forgot  to  mention  the  matter  to  Howe  I  The  story 
runs  that  the  despatch  to  that  lethargic  general  was  pigeon- 
holed, and  overlooked  by  the  minister  while  enjoying  a  few 
days  in  the  country.  At  any  rate  Howe  never  got  it,  and 
was  sailing  south  for  Philadelphia  when  the  despairing 
Burgoyne  was  looking  for  him  on  the  upper  Hudson. 

Carleton's  plan,  which  b-\d  been  to  make  Ticonderoga  a 
base,  and  operate  thence  against  the  New  England  colonies 
as  circumstances  allowed,  does  not  concern  us.  Nor  indeed 
do  the  adventures  and  the  fate  of  that  fine  army  of 
seven  thousand  men  which  Burgoyne  led  to  disaster  at 
Saratoga,  save  that  Canada  despatched  them,  remained  for 
long  in  touch  with  their  movements,  and  for  the  whole  time 
an  anxious  spectator  of  events.  Carleton's  officers,  even 
those  not  yet  familiar  with  American  campaigning,  who 
in  the  preceding  October  had  criticised  his  Fabian  policy, 
parted  with  him  regretfully  at  St.  John's.  How  they 
traversed  Lake  Champlain,  occupied  Ticonderoga  without 
resistance,  and  then  wandered  into  the  wilderness  that  was 
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to  envelop  them,  as  I  have  said,  is  no  part  of  this  story. 
The  belief  of  the  Home  Government  that  Canadian  militia 
could  be  freely  and  profitably  raised  was  not  yet  scotched. 
Carleton  was  against  any  further  muster,  other  than  of  those 
anxious  to  serve,  as  superfluous  and  likely  to  arouse  the 
habitants'  old  suspicions  of  foreign  service.  A  considerable 
number,  however,  were  mustered,  and  for  the  most  part 
deserted  on  the  first  opportunity.  Another  and  much 
smaller  expedition  was  despatched  at  the  same  time  from 
Canada.  It  was  under  Colonel  St,  Leger,  and  was  to 
advance  by  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Mohawk  valley,  force  the 
posts  there,  which  were  occupied  by  Congress  troops,  and 
join  Burgoyne  on  the  Hudson.  This  also  was  frustrated  by 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  it  encountered,  and  St.  Leger 
brought  his  men  back  to  Canada  before  the  news  arrived 
that  en  October  20th  Burgoyne  had  surrendered.  In  the 
face  of  this  the  small  garrison  left  at  Ticonderoga  was 
withdrawn  to  Canada,  and  the  famous  fortress  was  dis- 
mantled and  left  to  relapse  into  groups  of  still  upstanding 
roofless  walls  of  weather-worn  masonry  that  have  served  to 
remind  generations  of  careless  holiday-makers  in  a  now 
much-frequented  region  of  two  famous  and  epoch-making 
wars. 

Domestic  affairs  in  the  meantime  were  at  a  lull,  and  the 
Government  at  Quebec  almost  wholly  concerned  with 
warlike  measures.  The  new  Legislative  Council  had  not 
met  since  its  brief  session  in  1775.  The  Quebec  Act  had 
not  yet  been  put  in  operation,  nor  the  courts  of  justice 
placed  upon  a  proper  footing.  Carleton  had  been  com- 
pelled at  the  time,  by  the  confusion  of  the  country,  to 
nominate  the  judges  himself— three  at  Quebec  and  Montreal 
respectively,  two  of  whom  were  French.  A  clause  in  the 
Act  had  annulled  all  appointments  held  prior  to  it,  but 
Carleton  had  supported  this  as  a  form  only,  and  a  useful 
instrument  rather  for  evicting  such  as  had  failed  in  their 
capacity  or  duty.  Germain,  however,  looked  upon  it  as  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  foisting  prot^gds  on  the  Canadian 
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establishment.    So  the  correspondence  between  the  minis- 
ter and   Carleton  on  this  subject  became  as  acrid  as  in 
matters  of  war.    '  I  should  have  reproached  myself,'  wrote 
the  latter,  'with  an  abuse  of  power  and  trust,  if  under  the 
sanction  of  that  cause  I  had  turned  out  any  of  the  King's 
mferior  servants  who  had  executed  the  duties  of  their  office 
with  integrity  and  honour.     Two  judges  of  Montreal  have 
been  turned  out  by  your  Lordship's  nominees,  and  I  own  'tis 
unfortunate  that  your  Lordship  should  find  it  necessary  for 
the  King's  service  to  send  over  a  person  [Livius,  shortly 
afterwards  made  Chief- Justice]  to  administer  justice  to  the 
people  when  he  understands  neither  their  laws,  manners, 
customs  nor  language,  and  that  he  must  turn  out  a  gentle- 
man who  has  held  it  with  reputation  for  many  years,  well 
allied  in  the  province,  and  a  considerable  sufferer  for  his 
attachment  to  his  duty  both  as  a  magistrate  and  a  loyal 
subject'    Carleton's  estimate  was  well  justified  by  the  fact  of 
the  evicted  judge  returning  to  England  and  within  a  reason- 
able time  becoming  Master  of  the  Rolls  as  Sir  William 
Grant!    As  to  Livius,  a  German  Portuguese  with  a  legal 
experience  gained   in   New  England,  he  is  described   as 
'greedy  of  gain,  imperious  and  impetuous  in  his  temper,  but 
learned  in  the  ways  and  eloquence  of  New  England,  valuing 
himself  particulariy  on  his  knowledge  of  how  to  manage 
governors.' 

After  Burgoyne's  surrender  there  was  another  alarm  of 
invasion,  though  there  were  neariy  four  thousand  regulars  in 
the  colony.  The  American  troops  were  in  great  part  no 
longer  raw  militia,  but  hardened  and  experienced  cam- 
paigners.  A  militia  bill  had  been  passed  making  every 
able-bodied  male  liable  to  be  called  out  in  defence  of  his 
country,  a  measure  which  the  habitants  regarded  as  a  great 
hardship.  However,  in  the  autumn  of  1777  Carieton  called 
out  one-third  of  the  force  from  the  Three  Rivers  and 
Montreal  districts,  and  the  muster  under  Tonnancour,  de 
Longueuil  and  De  Lanaudifere  was  tolerably  successful. 
But  the  alarm  passed  away,  and  the  men  were  disbanded. 
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Haldimand  arrived  in  Quebec  on  June  26    ,T,8  '„rf 
Carleton  returned  in  .lie  same  vessel  aftlr  L!.  lu    '  ', 
years  of  service  and  nearly  eighlo  tauT^^e^e',^ 
was  .he  only  British  general  who  recrossed  the  IlnK 
during  .his  hapless  period  wearing  .he  Cels  „f^  ^ 

recalled  to  the  thorny  seat  of  which  he  had  in  truth  fnH 
with  good  reason  grown  somewhat  weary.  *"^ 
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CHAPTER    VI 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR 

General  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  the  new  governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  in  Canada,  as  already  noted,  was 
the  most  conspicuous  of  those  Swiss  officers  in  the  British 
service  who  served  the  King  in  America  with  such  uncom- 
mon fidelity  and  intelligence.  Commencing  his  military 
career  as  a  youth  in  the  Sardinian  army,  he  then  appears  to 
have  served  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and  later  on  was 
certainly  an  officer  in  the  Swiss  Guards  of  William  of 
Orange.  He  had  come  to  America  in  1756  as  one  of  a  large 
number  of  foreign  officers  destined  for  service  in  the  four 
battalions  of  the  Royal  Americans,  afterwards  the  60th 
Rifles,  which  were  being  raised  very  largely  from  German- 
speaking  settlers  in  the  middle  colonies.  Of  one  of  these 
he  assumed  the  command,  and  served  through  the  French 
war  in  America  with  more  than  credit,  being  wounded  in 
the  pitiful  slaughter  to  which  Abercrombie  exposed  the 
flower  of  the  British  forces  in  his  fatuous  assault  upon  the 
French  works  at  Ticonderoga— the  heaviest  punishment 
this,  wrote  Haldimand,  that  in  all  his  experience  he  had 
ever  known  troops  to  face  unflinchingly.  After  the  war  he 
held  chief  command  in  Florida,  New  York  and,  as  will  be 
remembered,  at  Three  Rivers  during  'the  Rule  of  the 
Soldiers'  in  Canada.  No  man  probably  had  enjoyed  a 
wider  personal  experience  of  American  affairs,  both  ^-ivil 
and  military,  than  he.  For  nearly  twenty  consecutive  years 
he  had  been  intimately  associated  as  friend  or  foe,  in  uneasy 
peace  or  laborious  war,  with  the  far-scattered  communities 
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and  various  races  white  and  red,  that  were  now  busy  wiping 
ou^  old  hnes  of  cleavage  for  new  ones,  breaking  wfth  their 
past  and  repa.nt.ng  the  map  of  North  America.    Haldimand 

liked  tv^r/rTn  *'"^  ^"^^  •"  ^"Sland.  where  he  was 
liked  by  society,  the  army,  and  the  ministry,  and  now 
returned  to  North  America  to  see  the  finish  of  that  tWrty 
years  drama  which  beginning  with  Braddock's  defeat  and 
frotfhr  gJ??  t"J^°-.^^-^»^  C-^d*.  -cast  the  continent 

Enghsh.  but  thirty  years  dead,  could  he  have  risen  from 
h.s  grave  by  the  James,  the  Hudson  or  the  St.  LawrencT 
and  roamed  it  again.  A  British  flag  flying  on  the  c  tadd 
ofQuebec.  South  Carolinians  and  Pennsj^vanians  ploughtg 
the  cold  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  a  stfangf 
device  fluttering  on  ^-.ry  public  building  from  Boston  fo 

.?  But  a?;  Th  '  """  "'  ""'""^^  ''""''''^  '"  ^"'•ty  beside 

It.    But  all  this  was  not  quite  yet. 

Haldimand  was  a  monument  of  method  and  the  keenest 
of  observers,  if  not  always  the  truest  of  prophets,  though 

A  T  '°  r^^^'y  ^  ""^"'•y  afterwards.     As  a  writer 
and.  above  all   as  a  collector  of  letters  and   document 

S       r'  """rV^"  °*^  *°  "'■'"•  ^'  '-  h-  friend  a?d 
AX^Tfu'V""^    fellow-countryman.  Bouquet,  a  g'eat 
debt  had  he  done  nothing  eke.  whereas  he  was   alleys 
doing  something  and  generally  doing  it  well.    As  a  recent 
biographer  justly  remarks,  it  was  Haldimand's  lot   when 
in   sole  command   civil  or  military,  to  be  always  on   the 
defensive,  a  simple  enough  matter  among  a   united  and 
homogeneous   community.     But   most  of  the  stationary 
commands  in  the  America  of  that  epoch  must  hTve  S 
far  more  distracting,  and  much  oiore  destructive  of  official 
nerve  and  tissue,  than  campaigning  even  in  North  America 
Haldimand.  however,  seems  to  have  borne  it   well    and 
though  we  left  Canada  in  the  last  chapter  apparnt"  secure 
and  content,  she  conUined  in  her  geographical  situation  I! 
well  as  in  her  social  elements,  material  for  a  worid'  of 
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anxiety  even  yet  Haldimand,  moreover,  had  a  difficult 
man  to  follow  in  Carleton,  whose  popularity  is  all  the  more 
significant  for  his  coldness  of  manner  and  somewhat  lofty 
demeanour,  noticed  even  by  his  successor,  who  sums  him 
up  nevertheless  in  a  private  letter  to  England  with  brief 
eulogy  as  'a  perfect  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  ablest  officers 
in  the  service.' 

One  must  not  be  tempted  here,  however,  into  the  maze 
of  the  Haldimand  correspondence  outside  that  more  perti- 
nent portion  of  it  which  has  helped  to  write  history.     It 
will  be  enough  to  say,  before  resuming  the  thread  of  our 
narrative,  that  a  somewhat  unfair  impression   is  given  in 
condensed   histories   of  Canada  that   Haldimand  was  an 
indifferent  pro-consul,  a  fact  mainly  due,  it  is  suggested,  to 
his   being  a  foreigner,  and    it  may  possibly  be  that  his 
actions,  which  were  generally  those  of  wisdom  and  sanity, 
had  a  suspicion  of  the  commanding  officer  about  them,  and 
lacked  the  grace  and  instinct  for    governing— the  adroit 
combination   of  velvet  glove  and   iron    hand   which   dis- 
tinguished  the  best   type  of    British  Governors    in  such 
marked  d^ree.    The  situation  of  Canada  since  Burgoyne's 
defe^.t  had   in    fact  again    become  precarious,   and   since 
France,  influenced    by  that    great    disaster,    had    openly 
espoused  the  American  cause,  the    danger    seemed    im- 
measurably aggravated,  both  from  the  access  of  fighting 
strength  she  brought  to  the  colonies,  and  even  more  from  the 
strain  such  a  situation  would  and  did  put  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  •  new  subjects.*    Another  proclamation  was  now  nailed 
up  on  every  parish  church  door,  signed  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Admiral  D'Estaing.     He  reminded  the  people  that 
they  were  French  and  could  not  cease  to  be  so ;  nor  could 
they  raise  parricidal  hands  against  their  mother  country  or 
her  allies.    As  a  noble  himself,  he  appealed  to  the  nobles 
to  remember  that  there  was  only  one  august  house  under 
which  Frenchmen  could  serve  with  honour  and  be  happy. 
The  memory  of  Montcalm  was  invoked,  and  much  more  to 
the  same  effect,  while  he  appealed  to  the  clergy  and  the 
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^Sc:  i*s:/rj:  ^  ^■-'^  "— 

mere  trace,  of  whTch  h,rf  J       Tl"'  ""'  "''^''S'.  the 
con.p:ai„.  aglr.  t  British  Gov      '  "-'-■"■'"<"  "f 

had  °P"'y  hinted  ..^a'^t^r^fT'u'  "^'^""'"^ 
though  he  well  knew  Fr«n~t  J     ,  !  "'"'  """Mtion, 

to  Congress.    TheTeiS^o";  a„d  .1  cf  "Vt"  ''^""  " 
no  such  practical  reaf,n,  ,  5  ""''•  '«'*«»,  had 

were  of  courM  even  »,        "'"h""""  °'  '"^  and  creed 

seriously  t«^d     The  sTu!So„    TT''  ""^  ""'  ""' 
Haldimand  than  it  act:ar:^;"''"^„  J«»"'<'  «™  to 

that  day  were  deplorably  cut  off  ff  ™        "  ^1"°"  "' 
world,  and  this  isolation  adHl.  ,       '"*  °'  **  »'"" 

Haldimand,  for  nstance  couH    ^T'"  ""  ""'■'  ''™'"'««' 
was  quite  d«.rm"nIS    h^Tf  r      /"°"  *"  Washington 

should  be  English  ridt  i^'C  :z:t  ^""""" " 

undertaken  against  the  prowL  the  F^^Trif  •'."'■°" 
very  minor  part      The  .,J1        T.  °''  '''°"'<'  ?% » 

should  be  calS  to  fch.  IT-  Ti"  """  "  Frenchnien 
hateofthepri^tlndLtn^^'r'  f""-^"""""-    Would  the 

enough  to  tZ\t:'::'srw::MiT°"'"''.''  ''-"^ 

ancient  regime,  the  forc«l  I^lf  *!  "'7""  "^  "» 
compulsory  unpaid  soldiering  ,r    ,1.  ''  """"'y'  the 

as  they  no^w  ^k^:"^ZZ"7T  *'"''"="'"'■ 
ofBcial  corruption  and  interfe  encf  wfti,  thi  ^'^"  "'  *' 
steel  the  heart  of  the  habitant  =2!'  Ti  f  ^"  °'  ^rain, 
Fnmch  hrethren  Was  ?,  ^  k,  ""  "'^"«"« »' «>eir 
French  nnifo;!^  wol  „' J^'f^, "«'  ">«  s'ght  of  a 
again,  would  they  forJn'Elin  .  ""I""^"'  °' 
regard  their  compLiX^sec  Sr^nin  The  ""k'  "." 

evdence  in  a  let.^;  HaS?S:mT<^:^l  "?  ''] 
«Por..ng    that   the    Maypoles    ncar^Three  Ters t"; 
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decorated  with  Republican  colours.    None  of  these  problemi 
fortunately  were  put  to  the  test,  though  Haldimand  took 
every  precaution.     He  built  blockhouses  on  the  Chaudiire 
down  which  Arnold  had  followed  his  adventurous  course.' 
He  did  the  same  on  the  St.  Francis,  a  back-door  route  of 
the  Vermonters  to  Canada.     He  condemned  St.  John's  and 
Chambly  as  weak  posts,  though   repairing  them   for  an 
outer  defence,  and  concentrated  his  main  defensive  works 
on  Sorel,  which  seigniory,  oddly  enough,  had  become  the 
property  of  a  firm   of  London   merchants.    He  did   not 
confine  himself  to  such  negative  measures,  but  with  a  force 
under  Major  Carleton,  Sir  Guy's  nephew,  who  had   also 
married  his  wife's  sister,  destroyed  the  American  settle- 
ments  that  had  recently  appeared  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain  as  forming  useful  food  supplies  for  an  invading 
force,  and  finding  justification  for  his  action  in  their  harsh 
treatment  and  expulsion  of  loyalists.     He  was  continually 
importuning  the  Government  for  reinforcements.     Three 
reduced,  but  otherwise  efficient,  British  regiments,  in  all 
1200  men,  and  about  2000  Brunswickers,  mainly  composed 
of  the  least  efficient  of  the  German  contingent,  with  a  few 
Canadian  volunteers,  were  all  he  had   got,  though  there 
were  now  over   50,000  British  troops  in   America.      He 
begged  also  for  one  or  two  ships  of  war  to  winter  in 
Quebec,  as  a  French  fleet  from  Boston  might  slip  up  in  the 
spring  at  the  opening  of  navigation   und  hold  Canada  at 
Its  mercy;  but  he  got  neither  and,  as  it  turned  out,  had  no 
need  of  them.    He  was  very  active,  however,  in  equipping 
merchant  vessels  for  scouting  after  privateers  about  the 
mouth    of   the  St.   Lawrence,  and    keeping    his  isolated 
province  in  some  sort  of  touch  with  the  warring  worid 
without.    In  Carieton's  time  the  British  western  country, 
though  nominally  Canadian,  and  if  not  actually  engaged  in 
a  frontier  war,  yet  on  the  fringe  of  the  contest,  and  further- 
more  embarrassed  with  a  doubtful    Indian   and   French 
population,  had  ignored  the  fact  that  Quebec  was  its  head- 
quarters.   Commanding  officers  at  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  in 
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of  good  «rvi„  ^d  .nvt^M  G»«">n,e„,.  ,o  the  d«rim«, 

•nd  he  no»  had  hiriTnH  T,1  "'  '"""'«««'  hinterland, 
flowed  into  4,on''U  e  .hl:^  ^  t  T'"'  '"  '""' 
«rned,  to  wit,  ,he  French  ,7!  V  i-  °"  >""'"  """ 
American  .radU,  «,Mly  lolfc  th.  "'' •'"'  ""  »"""• 
moment,  and  were  orenaL  .  "'"^  '"''  of  the 

'oo«  fashion,  r. he 'Sri'ror"  "''^""''-  '■"  *"•' 

partisan  who  for  «,,„„.  ■.?"■■  "  "«  American 
enough  to  «y  ,hI^.hT"°"' ."'"'  '"=  "PP"  •>«<'•  It  » 
Detroit,  Wrt"Cwa?;rr  "J  r"  "'  "'•»«"«  a"" 
for  u,  in  thi,  »T«fve  held  "he,°r'''''"T\''' '■'""•'"'' 
exploits  to  the  south  westward  Jr"-,  ^'"  ""fortunate 
of  Detroit,  his  memora~p.°r."rv  °"' '''' ^°^""" 
redoubtable  Georse  Ro«r!  nfu       «  V,„„„„,  ^     ,^^ 

by  the  same  i.  wlthr^^^pt^.^^tf  ™ch'  'T"""' 
accessories,  a  famous  and  famm^tr  •  T  I-'P'^Mnt 
But  all  these  things  bel™^  to  the  „  f  ■"'""  ""^'y- 
occurring  in  the  vaft  western  wild  ^  ^  *"'  ""'"e'' 
which  in  the  Quelic  aT       *''derness,  the  inclusion  of 

They  forn,  a  TaniTed  taleT.  ^*,  '"*"■'  "«"«"  P°'"'- 

reeling  than  "osf  fi^-^'thi  h' ITs  ^2:7;^ *  '^": 
equally  dramatic     K.,f  .,  •  .  ,,.  .r  "^"  affairs,  and 

-aps.  »d,  r;Vvr saTb  tut:'  ■  """""-^ 

story.  '  vaguely  bearing  on  our 

the  upper  S„s,„llt  hi^fl^Sed  t  ^ '""  '"" 
British  partisan  Bu«,r  ,k.  a  "aaea  by  the  vigorous 
able  corps  of 'r^'L^I^'  "'''«"'""•»  "f  whose  redoubt- 
the  Niagara  countrv^h."'""'.""  *=  '"'"«  fam-s  of 
menced  in  'T^TZ  """"'>'  °''J=«  °'  "-ese  raids,  com- 

the  dest  uc«^ Virr"  f  Haldimand's  arrivai.  was 

threatened  hostile  e*Lt.°       "?"'''  '"  "■'  ""='a„tly 

Nations,  too^Tn    hevT,fctTh'^T''  '^"^"^    ^he  Six 
.  m  tne,r  ancient  haunts  on  the  Mohawk,  had 
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bcen  a  source  of  vast  perplexity  to  the  now  contending  and 
divided  British,  who  in  former  days  were  generally  sure  of 
their  allegiance  against  their  common  enemy,  the  French. 
That  the  Indians  themselves  shared  the  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty to  at  least  an  equal  degree  goes  without  saying. 
The  traditional  alliance  with  the  British,  though  sometimes 
infringed,  had  been  as  nearly  a  guiding  principle  as  the  red 
man  was  capable  of.  It  was  much  weakened  now  by  the 
British  split,  and  King  George,  one  might  say,  was  the  only 
name  to  conjure  with.  That  of  Johnson  would  perhaps  have 
been  a  stronger  prop,  but  the  redoubtable  backwoods 
baronet,  leader  and  diplomat  had  closed  his  vigorous,  pic- 
turesque career  at  his  patriarchal  fortress  on  the  Mohawk 
just  before  the  first  shot  of  the  struggle  was  fired,  and  his 
nephew  and  son-in-law  Guy,  as  Indian  superintendent,  and 
his  son,  Sir  John,  ruled  much  less  successfully  at  Johnson 
Hall  in  his  stead.  There  had  been  much  talk  about  the 
employment  of  Indians  in  this  war.  The  difficulty  lay  in 
retaining  as  neutrals  a  fighting  race  whose  interests  and 
property  came  within  the  desolating  zone  of  strife.  No 
man  could  weigh  the  chances  of  a  sheer  fight  between  the 
redcoats  and  the  continentals  better  than  the  savage  who 
had  seen  so  much  of  both,  though  of  the  wider  influences 
operating  in  war  he  could  form  little  notion.  The  value  of 
discipline,  both  in  the  French  and  Pontiac's  wars,  had  been 
obvious  in  many  a  crisis.  Brilliant  at  times,  the  irr^ular 
had  always  a  crop,  and  perhaps  a  family  at  home  tugging  at 
his  heart-strings.  Like  the  Indian  himself,  he  was  more 
easily  disheartened  by  a  repulse,  and  more  apt  to  consult 
his  own  personal  safety  in  withdrawal,  for  reasons  too 
obvious  to  need  elaboration.  The  redcoat  in  1778  was 
justly  regarded  as  a  more  reliable  ally  by  the  Indian,  and 
more  likely  to  stand  by  him  in  a  tight  place.  For  one  thing, 
he  had  less  temptation  to  give  way,  and  had  his  back,  so  to 
speak,  against  the  wall ;  and  for  another,  the  sense  of  dis- 
cipline often  made  unconscious  heroes  of  English  rustics  or 
wastrels  on  a  shilling  a  day,  facing  not  merely  death  but 
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often  the  possibilities  of  unspeakable  torture  in  these  wild 
woods.    The  British  soldier  as  well  as  officer  had  learned  a 
good  deal  since  Braddoclc's  time,  as  any  one  following  him 
through  the  bloody  mazes  of  Pontiac's  war  well  knows,  and 
with  what  he  had  learned  he  combined  his  incomparable 
staunchness  and  skill  with  the  bayonet,  not  by  any  means 
the  useless  ornament  it  is  sometimes  represented  by  the 
writers  of  picturesque  articles  in  these  bush  and  stockade 
combats.    The  Indians  knew  all  this  very  well,  but  they 
could  not  then  foresee  that  the  loose-fighting,  uneven  pro- 
vincial soldiers  would  have  time  and  opportunity  to  grow 
also  into  veteran  troops  and  learn  in  the  severest  of  schools 
the  sense  of  discipline.    The   Indians,  however,  such   as 
fought  at  all— for  they  were  only  encouraged  to  a  limited 
extent  in  this  war— though  partisans  of  the  British,  did  not 
prove  of  great  value.    Both  sides  bidding  for  them,  they 
were  encouraged  to  draw  rations  for  their  families  as  the 
price  of  their  neutrality  and  became  as  often  a  burden  as  a 
help.     Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  restraining  their  passion 
for  scalps  was  a  hideous  responsibility  on  every  British 
leader.     It  was  in  this  frontier  war  for  the  defence  of  Canada 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Susquehanna  settlements  came 
about,  made  famous  by  Campbell's  probably  best  known 
poem  of  Gertrude  of   Wyoming  which,  thirty  years  after- 
wards, made  a  great   sensation   in   England.    The  poet's 
idyllic  picture  of  an  American  frontier  settlement  cast  in  a 
mellow,  leisurely,  old-world  atmosphere ;  the  happy  valley, 
frisking  peasants,  and  innocent  pipe-playing  swains,  with 
some  stage-backwoods  accessories,  is  of  course  grotesque, 
if  a  single  detail  be  considered  at  all.    While  far  from  having 
'  nought  to  do  but  feed  their  flocks  on  green  declivities,'  the 
Wyoming  settlers  had   been  extremely  busy  arresting  all 
those  among  them  suspected  of  loyalist  sentiments  and 
despatching  them  to  prisons  in   Connecticut.     His  poor 
Highland  countrymen,  whose  peace,  so  ruthlessly  shattered 
by  Butler's  Indians,  the  poet  especially  compassionated,  had, 
on  the  contrary,  been  made  a  particular  victim  of  some  time 
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ere  this  by  his  neighbours,  unlets  perchance  he  had  got  safe 
away  to  join  M'Lean's  Royal  Emigrants  at  Quebec.    His 
scalp  was  therefore  inadvertently  saved  by  the  very  trucu- 
lency  of  the  gertle  swains  from  whose  opinions  he  differed, 
and  as  regards  his  humble  home  and  the  fair  sheaves  from 
which  the  Scottish  bard  pictures  him,  not  very  felicitously, 
as  distilling  whisky  for  his  own  consumption,  they  had  both 
been  already  annexed  by  his  friends  of  the  other  political 
complexion.    So  the   Indian  torch  made  things  no  worse 
for  him  or  for  the  Dutch,  who  had  been  the  other  principal 
victim  of  the  sons  of  liberty.    So  far  from  being  peaceful 
and    innocent    swains,  the   Wyoming   settlers    had    been 
advanced  and   extremely  intolerant  politicians   and    had 
shown  the  courage  of  their  opinions  by  taking  the  field  in 
unusual  strength.     It  was  the  centre  of  an  organisation  then 
forming  for  an  attack  upon  the  villages  of  the  Six  Nations  on 
the  Mohawk  and  on  Niagara.    Butler's  raid  was  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this,  and  he  took  with  him  some  five  hu.dred  Rangers 
and  Indians.    There  were  eight  palisaded  blockhouses  which 
he  first  captured,  and  he  was  then  encountered  by  three  hun- 
dred and  odd  Congress  militiamen,  whose  colonel  challenged 
the  Rangers.    The  former  were  entirely  defeated,  and  the 
Indians,  who  had  lost  heavily  under  St  Leger  the  year 
before,  now  broke  from  control  and  gave  no  quarter,  killing 
and  scalping  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men,  only  one 
being  killed  on  the  other  side.    The  immediate  cause  of 
defeat  is  stated  by  eye-witnesses  on  both  sides  to  have  been 
the  stupidity  of  the  American  drummer,  who  sounded  a 
retreat  when  told  to  beat  the  charge.    The  sight  of  the 
enemies'  backs  was  too  much  for  the  savages,  who  had  been 
stationed  apart  behind  a  hill,  under  Captain  Burd  of  the 
8th  Regiment,  and  had  no  chief  of  consequence  to  control 
them.     Butler  then  laid  waste  the  settlement,  destroying  a 
quantity  of  houses,  eight  forts,  and  several  mills,  and  bring- 
ing away  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,  besides  other  stock. 
These  were  harsh   if,  from   the  Canadian  point  of  view, 
necessary  measures.     Without  attempting   to  palliate  the 
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conduct  of  th«  Indians.  Butler',  despatch  to  Haldimand 
distinctly  state,  that  no  harm  was  done  to  a  single  Indl- 
vidual  not  in  arms.  The  natural  answer  to  this  was  an 
onslaught  in  force  the  following  year  upon  the  towns  of  the 
Six  Nations  by  General  Sullivan,  which  were  destroyed. 
!i;ii  V"."'*^'  itrongholds  of  this  famous  confederation 
Wiped  off  the  map.  In  return  for  Wyoming  such  loyalist 
^  ement.  as  could  be  reached  were  destroyed,  to  which 
Butler  and  the  famous  Indian  chief  Brant  replied  in  kind 

^al^'l  1,  ^^^f^'^/^"-     And  thus  the  partisan  warfare 
raged  back  and  forth  with  relentless  fury,  Niagara,  the  key 
to  western  Canada,  being  always  in  the  mind  of  both  parties. 
To  the  west,  in  the  Ohio,  Wabash,  and   Illinois  country, 
beyond  civilisation,  companies  of  regulars  for  the  most  part 
on  the  one  side,  and  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  borderers  on 
the  other,  had  campaigned  laboriously  against  one  another 
among  Indians,  mostly  neutral,  and    isolated  groups  of 
Frenchmen,  wholly  so.    This  huge  territory,  roughly  marked 
by  the  present  States  of   Ohio,   Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Illinois   could  m  no  case  have  been  held,  even  had  the 
defeated^party  been  able  to  Insist  on  its  retention  at  the 
peacr        ,  ,  restltss  wave  of  western  progress  was  already 
breaking  on  its  fringes.    Nothing  but  the  sheer  force  of 
large  permanent  garrisons  could  have  withstood  it,  and  even 
such  resistance  would  have  bred  something  like  frenzy  in 
the  dammed-up  torrent  of  lawless  frontiermen,  and  created 
a  friction,  compared  to  which  the  right  of  search  and  fishery 
disputes  and  remote  delimitation  questions,  which  were  to 
raise  trouble  between  the  countries,  were  by  comparison 

O^o    r^t.    T-^°"''-    ^°'  ^"'^  '^'  '"*^"  "^^^  ^r°«««d  the 
Ohioi  of  the  kind  prepared  to  settle  on  British  soil  with 

an  Idea  of  remaining  British  subjects.     They  would  have 

started  with  the  hatred  of  England  that  the  ruder  American 

of  that  period,  who  could  not  rightly  understand  the  quarrel 

shared  to  the  full  with  those  of  his  countrymen  who  could' 

In  no  case  would  they  have  remained  quiet  under  any  form 

of  government  that  the  England  of  that  or  even  a  much 
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later  day  was  hkely  to  grant  a  raw  community.     And  when 
t  IS  further  remembered  that  the  prevaih-ng  element  among 
them  was  Scotch  Irish,  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  insane 
pohcy  that  drained  the  sturdiest  blood  of  eighteenth-century 
Ulster,  and  the  kind  of  feelings  it  carried   with  it   into 
America  ,s  needed  to  realise  the  hopeless  prospect  offered 
to  Canada  of  retaining  the  west.     Even  the  milder  type  of 
law-abidmg  Republican  who  drifted  by  hundreds,  nay  thou- 
sands, mto  Canada  on  the  heels  of  the  U.E.  loyalists  after 
the  war.  from  the  northern  frontiers  of  New  England  and 
New  York   though  a  small  minority,  gave  some  trouble, 
lo  those  who  have  interested  themselves  historically  in  the 

and  T',K^'  "^^u"  ^y  """^  '''^^  ^°°"«  ^"d  Sevier.  Clarke 
and  Shelby.  Robertson  and  Keoton.  and  yet  more  have 

tasted  the   atmosphere  in  which   their  virile  spirits  were 
bred,  the  notion  of  them  proving  docile  under  the  most 
diplomatic  colonel  of  British  infantry  who  ever  governed 
an   eighteenth-century  western   territory  is  inconceivable. 
While  the  crude  assembly  which  they  would  have  had  or 
died  for-for  they  had  all  been  politicians  to  the  extent  of 
il     .f/  p^"n'"g  themselves  in  some  remote  trough  of 
the  Alleghanies  with  much  rude  assurance  and  common- 
sense-would  never  have  tolerated  the  not  unreasonable,  and 
for  the  time  even  liberal,  methods  by  which  the  Crown  kept 
Canada  m  modified  contentment  for  the  next  half-century 
They  were,  in  truth,  a  peculiar  type  of  colonial  Briton,  for 
that  was  their  breed.flavoured  slightly  with  some  eariier  Celtic 
strains,  and  more  recently  with  Germanic  stocks.    Driven 
m  their  own  or  a  former  generation  from  the  old  Ulster 
colony,  watered  with  their  blood  and  by  their  labour  con- 
verted into  a  second  North  Britain,  they  resented  outside 
interference  in  the  ruder  homes  they  had  maintained  with 
their  lives  on  the  long  Indian  frontier,  and  hated  all  autho- 
rity that  savoured  of  Anglicanism  or  aristocracy  with  a 
fervent  hatred.     They  had  little  love  and  slight  regard  for 
the  Virginian  country  gentlemen  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Quakers,   who   legislated  for  the   provinces,  along  whose 
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Ses  soTh-'u  'T"'**^'^  '°^  ^'^  °*'^^^'  »»^-'  stockaded 
te  tant   Th  "^  ''"i'""^-     ^'•"by terians  and  fierce  Pro- 

testants, they  were  admirable  and  in  a  sense  God-fearine 
nay  even  law-abidin?  neoole   if  tK«  =.      •  '^*""B. 

LrL.  Tj^'L'r^"  "PO?  .*=  ground,  but    ,  M  no.. 

.d!.'..>\ 


••_  I   J       .      .  --0"  -j-w..  wic  Kiouna,  out 


while  a  m«.l  r      .  7    •'"""•'=  """aras  a,.   ;r.dfe.\ 

woaW  ha™  hid  rrT' ""'"  ""  "'"'  ~'P=  "'  Pla«me„; 
remark,  h  "^  '"  P^'P*"-    Nor  ar.  the  foregoing 

tne  dream  has  been  indulged  in  that  this  great  western 
country  might  have  been  included  in  Canad?by  goiter 

to  hoTd  it  in  ,1  r  ■"!""  "■"  ""^  'f°«  ""  "ade 
to  Bold  .t  m  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  that  Great  Britain 

was  .„  no  position  to  be  firm.  The  dream,  in  any  ca  f  s 
?^uct  rt  "  ""'  """•""'  "•"  Cankda  should  be 
n«e7^r  V°  """'"  ""■"'  "•'""''  *=  Lakes,  and  fortu! 
outside  ttr  Ln"*"  '"  °™'  North-Wes.  was  still 
outside  the   polmcan's   survey  or  the    restless   settler's 

It  was  still  an  anxious  time  in  Canada,    One  or  two  bad 

harvests,  even  with  the  vastly  improved  agriculture  of  rtj 

olo^y,  produced  a  scarcity,  for  I  numerous  ^X^.^ 

Srntnl  all  1    J  h'  TT"  P°"'  "**  ««="  '»«ased 
^rnsons  all   looked   to  the  province  for  their  suoolies 

irg  rof"s;'eit  i  ■" """'  '^•-"•-'y-nd  zfz 

portages  of  the  St  Lawrence,  including  that  of  Niagara 
though  Haldimand  eased  the  situation  somewtatbttTe 
begmnmgs  of  that  canal  system  which  in  after  y«rs  tas  1 
become  such  a  feature  of  Canadian  transpo,^t"  n  I^! 
Avduals  travelled  by  canoe,  goods  were  ship^edTn  bateaux 
aT^h^r"'  "1  """:.  Sat-bottomed  and'tilted  fore  a"d 
white    -:  J^'Jr^""  '"P'^  "P  ""  '-is-  °f  "«  rapids 

sho  e     Havf  7'f  T'"'  "'°"«^  "'^  ""^^^'y  "oJded 
shore.    Ha,o  Tiand  also  founded  a  library  in  Quebec,  com- 
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volumes,  which  st.Il  exists  in  a  famous  institution.^     The 
officers  at  Quebec,  too.  were  now  on  better  terms  with  *the 

t^nme^'  "  "'  '"r'  l'^"  ^'^'"^  J°'"'  ^^"^  -^  -ter 

dancTthe'HT  °'  !;'^"'  '''  indefatigable  Quebeckers 

less  amhfwo  '°""'^'     "^  P'"^'  of  Moli^re's.  and  many 

hr  n.r.  K  n     P"?''  ^"^  ""*^^-     Haldimand  gave  quite 

who  sal  h       ''.  '''  ?''^^"'  ^^^"^'^  Baroness  Riedesel. 
who  saw  h,m  almost  daily  for  many  weeks  and  had  an 

immense  admiration  for  his  character,  describes  his  private 
Jeisure  hours.     He  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 

S  EtLndl^r  ^  K  "'*  P°''^^-  ^--*-  -d  politician: 
in  England  and  elsewhere  might  expend  themselves  in  floods 
of  oratory  and  sheets  of  print  upon  the  subject,  but  the 

heTp'ha?:!  T;'"1  ''\^  *'^  ^''  ^'°"^-  -*^  Carleton': 
ve  Ln  f. T        r^^''  ^^''^  ^'^™^^  *°  '^'  P^^^tical  Swiss 

Wedesel  k''  'T^"''""  '"^^'"^"  '"  '*^  ^^^«"^-  Madame 
Riedesel.  who  was  here  with  her  children  during  her  husband's 

detention  as  one  of  Burgoyne's  'Convention  prisoners'  in 
Haldimand  s  table,  and  found  him  a  man  of  polished 
Enar''r"l'°"'':'^''°"' ^^"'°^  *^"  partly  educated  in 

her  at  the  Ursuline  convent,  and  though  the  strictest  of  the 
three  great  sisterhoods  of  Quebec,  the  Baroness  tells  us  the 
nuns  grew  so  merry  in  her  company  that  they  would  dress 
up  and  execute  a  kind  of  Cossack  dance  for  her  amusement 
She  tells  us  of  the  long  red-hooded  cloaks,  exchanged  in 
summer  for  silk  ones,  worn  by  the  women  'of  the  noWesse" 
and  their  woollen  caps  decorated  with  coloured  ribbons,  a 
mark  of  their  rank,  and  how  they  would  tear  such  a  cap  off 
the  head  of  any  woman  of  lower  degree  they  found  pre- 
summg  to  wear  one.     Montreal,  we  are  told,  drowned  its 
anxieties  m  an  even  more  continuous  round  of  gaieties  than 
the  senior  and  rival  city,  and  an  officer  of  Butler's  Rangers 

'  The  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 
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to  the  middle  of  the  nin-/     ?u  °^  *^*^  seventeenth 

dispute  conceil'f  .f,X  tlitw^^^^^^  '^S""""  .  *"  "" 
Ne»  York  had  cutoina  ^Zin  .Tr  t'lTh.  hT''"  *"" 
of  that  par,  of  the  fo™«  kno  Ji^h^  al^^  """" 
otherwise  Vermonf  „,~.t  ■    .        f*  '"'  Hampshire  grants, 

State  mthh,  trc'cXtrLd  rf"?"  "'"'='«"'''"' 
interference     ThisouV  i. f^ .        ^  ''"  ''°'^  ^"^  V"* 

of«.e  New  F=?e:x  :^Trc,:^^r'i'r  ''•°""" 

recognise  it  as  such,  in  a  position  to  rtrel°n,i°el"r  *° 
Government  with  fh*.  «k,.-  .     "'*^'^*^^°  ^"e  American 

«.o-.h  onlxhlitfc  retg"«al?wtV"G  "^  --"" 
at  Whitehall  and  Quebec  to  Imo  .  K  ^  ^^""'""^'^^ 
"turn  to  the  Brithh  flag!  wtleft  £*»  Z  ■"""  '"  " 
motith  Castie  a«er  his  aftemTrorM^^^;^-  %";,  ^^J 

ii^^^nLT^jirpt^;::;:- '-  ■•».";=  ».•«  ^a'se,:^! 

province,  while  the  Grr^o"ffLr°"'^'"   "  """^"^ 
«  the  same  time  writel  to  wf  1,     °'''*"  "<"'"'«!"  coonto: 

Vermont,  wl,  ™  hretrned^      "^  P".""'  "  ""  "^""^  »' 
the  cause  as  well  as  bv  h  ^"'""''°  ''>'  l™-  "'<""•  '" 

•con«,catio„,^„  Lme„.  i^r  '""'"™'  °'  ^°""  ""^ 
not  going  .0  rdulyTr»rsX"°'™\?",.''  l""^'"^'  '» 
scnousVto  co„sider"wha"r'^%;?,Xrcf  "" 
pa.d  no  attention  .0  this,  whereu,xfn  the  vLonT^' 
vmcial  government  appointed  Ira  aL„  '"""O"'  P™- 
open  communications  ^^h  hJZ^'Z  ltZt:i  '^ 
There  is  no  occasion  to  follow  the  extr^^S    .    .  ' 

non^ommitta,  advances  of  .£\':::Z-;:Z'^' :^„ 
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f. 


met  by  Haldimand  with  caution  accompanied  by  distrust 

tleltJT  '°"?'"Pu.  ^r  '^'  '"^'"^"^^-    «"'  the  attach- 
adm  rahle  f  •  ^'h.ch  could  put  four  or  five  thousand 

admirable  irregulars  and  hardy  men  into  the  field,  was  too 
good  a  prospect  to  forgo  any  chance  of  realising.     Infinite 

SaS.T  °''"'''  '^  ''''  Vermonters.  and  fnjoined  on 
Ha  dimand  s  emissaries.   Allen  writes  to  Congress/however 

Ind  thT  k''  "  "^''  *°  '''''  *^°^*"'*'"  -^t»^  Great  Britlln: 
and  that  he  was  as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the 

UniStr  °Ly^--t  -  --  Congress  that  of  tJe 
United  State..  The  immediate  upshot  of  all  this  was  a 
taci  truce  on  that  part  of  the  frontier.  In  October  Colonel 
St.  Leger  was  sent  with  one  thousand  men  to  Crown  Point 

the  lake     The  subalterns,  however,  not  being  in  the  secret 
a  skirmish  resulted,  after  whicL  Sc.  Leger.  fo  the  Lrprise 

Bu   in  N  K  '''^•r"-^^  h-  prisoners  with  apologies. 

But  in  November  ,781  the  staggering  news  arrived  of  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  and  for  the  moment 

rTjt  'V"  ^'"^  ^"^"'^'^^-     ^^^y  --  --  "o-v 
revived,  the  Vermont  cabal  thinking  that  Congress  in  its 

now  secure  position  would  reject  their  claims.      But  as 

Ihfdv  V  '"'  '"'  *'^''  '"^"^^  '*  -^  -  ---h" 

onsfderat^^^^^^^^  ^'■^T'   '^  ^^°*'^"'  P'^"^  -^  ^^^fi^h 
considerations  generally,  among  which,  however,  was  the 

venial  one  that  Vermont's  natural  trade  outlet  at  that  time 
was  towards  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Frl!!XfT'  *'  ^°''.'''°^"  '"  °^*°^^  ^781.  in  which  the 
French  took  so  conspicuous  a  part,  caused  grave  misgivings 
to  the  Canadian  Government.  It  was  only  human  that  a 
gbw  of  rekindled  national  glory  should  flare  in  the  breasts 

revenge  achieved  over  conquerors,  howsoever  generous  at 
whose  hands  they  had  one  and  all  met  within  efsy  memo^ 
such  dire  humiliation.  But  nothing  happened  of  anT 
moment,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  attempt  an  analyst 
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Washington's  vfcws  as  Lrrr''.''"'  ■*«"•  ^e  know 
appea4and.h.sus'„ster„?r''r"''''^-  ~°=— ^ 
*.  peace  quickl^  fXwTi"^'''.'':'  "*'*  '""«''<' 
Ws  inclination,  was  sent  to' N^t  Yort  "r  """"•  '«=■■»' 
Chief.    As  a  combatant  „«i        .  "  Coramander-in- 

o.y  would  c  b«„^:t,rb/"'''r ';  ""-"■^" 

Which  distinguished  .inLTe  td'  moTtof  t  • '"^""'^ 
throughout  this  hapless  oerfn^  h  ""'  servants 

a"  over,  on  busineL'extre:  ^p^T^,',-"' °«  T  '?»= 
prospect  of  elorv  or  ^v^n  «f      Pa>niui  and  difficult,  with  no 

he  had  fortuSr^Tth  riih^  '''"'"■  ^'  Q""- 
This  was  altogether  anotht  kW  11  '"  '"'  "■«■"  P''"' 
still  the  right  man   and  .h!  r  ^usmess.  yet  he  was 

that  they  would  „oM,"1;,„v''"k"''"'  ''"«•'  "  »  ««" 
coupled  with  a  frank  4col  L  '  of^'?'!,"'""';  Conciliation 
thecueofthenewRocSnXrM-  '"dependence  was  now 
been  for  even,  ^sS  We  Z*      "'r"""^'  Carieton,  who  had 

days  or  the  w^lr^d'td^Cst^rf  toTrirt  fh^  """ 
men  who  fought  aeainst  him  ,     '^'"'"^^a  to  treat  the  very 

Hke  this  comVe.:':2/t?at%°he'"'''^r'"-''- *■'''■<>' 
Americans,  on  their  pa,t  C^  a  ,,1,!  .r"""  ^  !»'"'■  The 
They  had  been  thankful  to  IS  his  iLlT'' "'  *'=  '"'''™*- 
for  quite  different  reasons^  7t  Z  ^ot  h  '"!."  '«°'  ""' 
now  any  reason  to  fear  but  th,  T  *''\'«'"^  they  had 

from  his  treatment  oTtte^r  pH  one'^t  c  "'.  "?"'  "'"^'■' 
him  much  unforgotten  gratSude     H  "was",t?f  T-"'^ 
general,  too,  whom  they  had  not  beaten      h         '^  *"""' 
only  one  who  had  not  harried  ,h-^  V      u    '  ""  "'°  ">« 
do  so  had  not  been  ht  and  yet  for  him  a^'  °''°°""""^  '° 
quarters  a  kindly  feeling  and  fn  Si  o'Tof  "'  ""  '"  '"""' 
was  not  for  the  moment  quite  convenient    T'^'  ""  ""' 
sight  of  peace  nego.ia.io' s  was  s wX  iS  S^""'!'^" 
encounter.    There  was  an  element  even  ?„        ^^J^'^^^ 
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who  might  find  ancient  affections  too  strong  for  them  before 
a  King  and  Ministry  in  a  mood  approaching  the  apologetic 
and  repentant.  Congress  wanted  the  last  pound  of  flesh, 
and  they  did  not  altogether  relish  the  presence  during  these 
negotiations  of  a  commander  who  himself  had  esteblished 
some  claim  on  the  more  generous  feelings  of  their  people. 

They  might  have  spared  themselves,  however,  all  anxiety. 
Carleton's  business  at  New  York,  so  far  only  as  it  con- 
cerns our  story,  was  to  see  the  swarms  of  refugee  loyalists, 
civilians  and  military,  with  their  women  and  children,  safe  out 
of  the  country.    This  generous  and  painful  task  he  performed 
with   that  steadfast  and   unshakabie  thoroughness  which 
distinguished  most  of  his  actions,  and  till  he  had  completed 
it  so  far  as  lay  within  his  power.   Congress  found  him  as 
hard  to  shift  by  importunities  and  threats  as  he  had  proved 
beliind  the  ramparts  of  Quebec  to  stronger  arguments.     It 
is  doubtful  if  any  commander  in  the  service  would  have 
done  this  delicate  and  pamful  task  so  well.    While  his  heart 
went  out  to  the  misery  and  sufferings  of  the  people  under 
his  protection,  for  whom  the  transport  facilities  were  nothing 
like  sufficient,  his  imperturbable  coolness   remained  un- 
broken before  the  natural  impatience  of  the  Americans  to 
see  the  back  of  the  last  redcoat  on  the  quays  of  New  York. 
Though  the  military  saviour  of  Canada,  and  twice  for  long 
periods  her  Governor,  the  service  he  rendered  in  New  York 
to  the  loyalists  who  were  the  second  founders  of  the  colony 
was  scarcely  less  valuable. 

In  a  very  different  strain  from  the  foolish  Germain  who 
had  so  materially  helped  to  bring  about  the  d^bdcU,  Town- 
shend  now  wrote  to  Carleton,  •  All  we  can  do  is  to  indicate 
our  objects  and  choose  a  fit  man  like  yourself  to  carry  them 
out' 

He  succeeded  Clinton  at  New  York  in  May  1792.  Besides 
the  troops,  regular  and  provincial,  he  found  several  thousand 
loyalists  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  within  the  lines,  and  the 
situation  was  one  of  tacit  but  armed  and  suspicious  neut- 
rality.    Charleston  and  Savannah,  also  in  Carleton's  com- 
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crowded  ^.-.h  'oyXT^.^^Ttl^'tlZ'!:') '"'" 
of  ov„  one  hundred  thouIZ  of  ttLe  I'l"""'  "''""' 

the  riehl  msth^H  Lr  difference  mere  y  as  to 

thought  that?"::  ;\t":x"T  "r/'"  """'^"^ 

one  of  the  Preat  Pn„i-  u  .  '     P^°^y  denounced  by 

to  p.un;trcin^'torrdn.:r-^"*"'™' ""- 

seemingly  hooeleM  for  th.  .t-  .    '''f*"'""^  "■  any  case  and 

ng  it  would  have  been ! hoXtru^^r' Nr'S''^"''" 
justified  in  exoectincT  «.,^h  o         """^S^^-     ^o  people  were 

intervention  o^Sdet  as  rsh""'?"'""'  "■"  «-"' 
those  ancient  and  bitterre-^esThep'^K  '"■°"'''  """^ 
r«koning.  Besides  motlveswhich  a^.h  ,"""  ""' '"  "" 
obviously  sensihl,  »h„.l   7         .        '  ""  ""«  '«nied  so 

great  nu'mC for IhT tl  oTZ"  ''""'  °'^"^  *"" 
seriously  in  thise  days  ttin  L  '.SrVhT,  '""l™  ""^ 
contained  a  large  proton  ofp^r  ^^s  oTweaS  2"^^ 

-  s;rrdiS":n°;-''^V  ^"^^-^^^^ 

iiWiyto^!„«*t"i^',;''.,rfli:''o'?c°°^  r '"' 

to  which  the  rank  and  file  of  A^ca  a.X  J         ""'^"^ 
for  some  inscrutable  reason  LiTZ  ^*''  "  "'  *'»• 

Hngh-sh  or  Scotch     Ca^  rhaT;Ur'''''''V'i"  *= 
were  many  contHbuting  cause!  tle^;^:^^^;^^*- 
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ment  that  were  as  tinder  to  the  spark  struck  by  the  definite 
grievance  of  the  second  fooh'sh  attempt  to  tax  the  colonies, 
or  rather  to  test  and  rouse  them  by  an  admittedly  triflinc 
impost.    The  motives  that  drove  or  drifted  men  to  one  side 
or  the  other  were  mixed  both  in  nature  and  quality     Prin- 
ciple, self-interest,  expediency,  fear,  all  found  a  numerous 
followmg.    But  it  was  much  easier  as  f.  rule  to  shout  with 
the  patnot  multitude  than  to  face  their  wrath,  which  was 
manifested  in  truculent  fashion  almost  fiom  the  ^ery  first 
and  upon  the  whole  the  consistent  loyalist  had  to  sustain 
his    opinions  with   a    more    than    average    exhibition    of 
courage. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  this  brief  digression  on  his 
account,  for  he  became  the  somewhat  ill-mated  partner  of  the 
French  Canadian  and  the  co-founder  of  the  Canada  we 
know  to-day.     At  this  moment,  however,  a  more  forlorn 
concourse  of  civilised  beings  have  rarely  collected  together 
than  were  these  potential  makers  of  Empire.     In  every  case 
deprived  of  their  real  and  the  greater  part  of  their  personal 
property,  they  practically  depended  on  that  charity  of  the 
British   Government  to  which   they  had   assuredly  every 
right     Some  twenty  provincial  regiments,  however,  reduced 
to  about  five  thousand  men.  were  on  the  active  pay  list 
while  numbers  of  widows  and  children  were  already  in  re- 
ceipt of  military  pensions  granted  more  or  less  on  the  scale  of 
the  British  establishment.     An  armed  neut.ality  in  the  mean- 
time was  observed  between  the  armies  within  and  without 
New  York.     After  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  no  fighting 
of  much  moment  had  occurred  in  the  south.    A  few  thousand 
loyalists,  some  from  Boston  when  Howe  evacuated  it,  others 
flying  independently  from  the  persecution  of  their  various 
States,  had  already  arrived  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
while  some  again   of  the  highest  class   had   repaired   to 
England  or  the  West  Indies.     But  the  great  majority  were 
huddled  together  behind  the  British  works  at  the  three  coast 
cities  which  alone  still  flew  the  British  flag— in  very  truth 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.    Through  the  whole  of 
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we«.v.cL.d  ^.n'Lft"^?'"''  '■"  August  Savannah 
thence  to  Florida  the  W^.Tt"'*'  "'"«""  '■''"S  ""  =<f 

thatc„„,plete  IndepeLa^e  „as  ,„  t"!^.''"'?"  ""«• 
treaty,  and  he  at  once  r^ue^ed  ,0  K        "^ ,',"  *'  """"^ 

auS,^;;:rary-"^^ 

he  hi..,rhar^e?:i.h"s™h::t^cc:rr;;*^^^^ 

Plete  surrender  ill  suited  tK-  ^m*  "^*^?*'  »"^  t^is  com- 
honourof  th.ve.iran  1*'  B  't  Z™  .""  """  °' 
or  to  be  precise  could  not  reiieve  wL  TT^  """'"^  "°*' 
M  was  his  habit  to  th«  W!.,?.T,       /    ^°  ■"=  =«  ""'"'Mlf. 

nessandhu.aX*„n«m?ed  hta*  w;""''"  ""  '""' 

Spending  treaty.'lnd  above  an  of  ^sn  J        "'?  °' "» 

York,  the  hapless  Tories  were    n  d    paT'^Vrhl  ''T 
one  more  drop  to  dr-n  f,«      1  despair.     They  had  only 

that  was  the  act:ar;;nVZnr;h7trity'':rrr"'  T 
following  year    178?      tj,       .u       .         ^  ^^'^'^  '"  t*^e 

what  thftLam  t'hiy  were""b"T  ''^  "°"''  ^"^ 
his  Majesty's  minister     The    IL'^^      appreciate  than 

mainly  in  these  negotiations  by  LoH^rr'  ''P'^'^^'^^ 
Marquis  of  Lansdolne  Z  fh.  ir  u?^^'^"™*'  ^^"^  «"* 
neither  in  sympathy  for  th"  v  "^  ^'"'*^'^'  ^''"  '^^king 
behalf.  They  Km  f'^  '''"^'^  "°^  '"  ^^orts  on  theif 
ment  of  theToyalists  It  .  ^  u"^  ^'^^^'^^  ^°'  ^"^^  treat- 
c^msed  humXt  rrse^t:- ^-r^^^^^^^^^^^^     1 

c^XnTo^^^^^^^^^^^  ^egardeJas  hel^^r/ 

loyalist?here  w/s  not  e^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^^ '^^  American 

the  yast  unsettled  bourda/es  ,7  the.f'  °''"^'  ^"^"^  -«^- 
It  was 'Hell  or  Halifax 'nor -Vu  ''"P^'^fve  proyinces. 
TK-       .  "aiitax   now,  m  the  catch  ohrase  of  fho  ^, 

The  sentences  of  confiscation  decreed  fn  "  P!*'*'^  °^ '^^  day. 
in  the  war  by  every  one  of  tK  1  "°"' '^"""^  *^*^'y 
combatant  and  non  combatant  f'    ,""'''"  ^«g«>atures  on 

cally  confirmed.    LenleF^^^^^^^^         '"'^  "^''^  P'*^^*" 

^"  the  French  protested,  not  so  much 
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it  is  said  from  philanthropic  motives,  though  at  that  moment 
they  could  afford  to  indulge  them,  as  from  a  desire  to  keep 
an  important  element  in  the  country  who  would  at  the  same 
time  be  under  an  obligation  to  France.  For  the  French 
were  ill-pleased  with  the  Treaty,  which  had  been  passed  as 
it  were  behind  their  backs,  and  held  that  their  share  in  the 
business,  which  was  in  fact  decisive,  had  been  too  lightly  re- 
garded. One  object  in  their  military  policy  had  been  the 
capture  of  the  American  trade,  a  prospect  which  the  early 
termination  of  the  war  and  the  somewhat  unexpected  nature 
of  the  amenities  which  distinguished  the  Anglo-American 
overtures  considerably  dimmed.  The  loyalists,  therefore, 
reinstated  by  their  means,  might  be  fairly  expected  to  exert 
a  favourable  influence.  But  neither  English  nor  French 
diplomatists  could  move  the  Americans  in  this  matter. 
Congress  with  some  truth  made  the  reply  so  familiar  to-day 
in  certain  American  complications,  that  they  had  no  power 
to  bind  the  several  States.  The  limited  concession  was  '  a 
promise  to  earnestly  recommend '  lenity  towards  the  Tories 
to  the  various  provincial  governments,  to  suggest  also  that 
those  who  had  taken  up  arms  should  be  permitted  to  buy 
back  their  estates  at  the  price  they  had  been  disposed  of, 
and  that  those  of  non-combatant  Tories  should  be  restored. 
That  no  hindrance  should  be  oi'fered  to  any  p>ersons  return- 
ing to  the  country  for  the  settlement  of  their  affairs  or  the 
collection  of  their  debts.  This  was  of  course  useless,  and 
known  to  be  so  by  Franklin,  Jay  and  Laurens,  the  American 
commissioners :  above  all  in  those  days,  when  the  intense 
sectional  particularism  of  the  provinces  had,  in  spite  of  a 
successful  war,  given  way  but  little.  The  ruined  Tories  in 
the;ir  despair  said  many  hard  things  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. But  the  latter  were  virtually  helpless.  They  had 
nothing  wherewith  to  support  their  protests ;  for  the  nation 
would  not  support  a  continuation  of  the  war,  the  only 
argument  that  was  left  to  them. 

If  the  rigour  exercised  against  the  '  sons  of  despotism '  or 
the  Tories,  as  they  were  usually  called,  had  not  developed 
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till  later  in  the  war  when  they  and  the  patriots  had  drawn 
each  others'  blood  and  often  plundered  each  others'  property, 
it  would  be  more  conceivable.    But  these  acts  and  laws, 
making  the  lives  of  those  who  dissented  even  negatively 
from  armed  resistance  a  burden  to  them,  were  passed  in 
many  States  as  early  as  1775,  and  in  most  but  a  year  later. 
The  schedule  of  these  laws  in  each  State,  with  their  addi- 
tions  from  year  to  year  throughout  the  war,  are  instructive 
reading.    The  thoroughness  with  which  they  were  carried 
out  in  a  physical  sense,  with  the  utter  looseness  of  the 
machmery  and  the  quality  of  the  adjudicators,  is  still  more 
so.    '  We  have  many  unhappy  devils  to  take  their  trials  for 
their  hfe,'  writes  a  North  Carolinian  Whig  to  his  Governor- 
•  an  exasperated  jury  and  a  lay  judge.    My  God  !  what  may 
we  not  expect.'    Measures  differed  somewhat  in  the  various 
provinces,  but  in   no  very  material  details.    The  culprits 
were  usually  rated  in  three  r     four  classes.    There  were 
those  who  merely  sympathised  the  Crown  and  refused 

the  oath  to  Congress,  with  many   vrho  were  only  suspected 
of  such  sympathy.    There  were  great  numbers,  again,  who 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Crown  in  the  cities  or  districts 
occupied  by  British  troops,  whose  protests  of  undue  influence 
were  interpreted  by  their  Whig  neighbours  after  their  own 
fashion,  which  under  the  heat  and  passions  of  the  hour  had 
become  almost    totally  devoid  of  any  judicial  qualities 
Lastly,  there  were  the  men  actually  enrolled  in  the  numerous 
loyalist  corps,  who  could  look  for  no  mercy  and  found  none 
Property  was  confiscated  very  early.    The  idea  of  providing 
the  smews  of  war  from  the  estates  of  those  who  objected  to 
support  it  was  a  practical  and  popular  one  with  most  of  the 
colonial  governments.    Even  thus,  however,  by  the  time 
the  machinery  for  carrying  out  their  plan  was  in  motion, 
they  found  that  private  individuals  had  forestalled  them  to 
quite  a  serious  extent.    The  grabbing  of  Tory  property  by 
patriot  neighbours  had  gone  merrily  on  before  their  govern- 
ments stepped  in  to  seize  the  spoils  in  more  reputable  and 
orthodox  fashion.     Non-combatant   Tories  were  mulcted 
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In  heavy  fines,  and  if  not  able  to  pay,  their  property  was 
•old  remorselessly  for  what  It  would  fetch.    The  families 
of  those  who  had  gone  abroad  to  escape  the  turmoil  were 
compelled  to  hire  soldier  substitutes.    A  Tory,  everywhere 
using  the  word  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  had  no 
rights.    If  an  ordinary  thief  under  trial  swore  that  he  had 
sinned  under  the  belief  that  the  purloined  article  belonged 
to  a  neighbour  of  this  detested  class,  such  a  plea  was  held 
valid.    Families  of  wealth  and  refinement,  while  still  resident 
in  their  houses,  were  stripped  of  everything  they  possessed 
but  a  few  necessary  chairs  and  cooking  utensils,  while 
the  mob,  who  on  such  occasions  are  always  worse  than  the 
men  at  the  front,  took  every  liberty.    The  militia  treated 
the  property  of  Tories  as  contraband  of  war.    So  many  of 
the  latter  belonging  to  what  were  known  as  'the  first 
families,'  class  jealousy  added  further  fuel  among  the  vulgar 
to  passions  that  needed  no  fanning.    And  in  colonial  times 
persons  were  openly  listed  and  designated  as  gentlemen  or 
esquire,  farmers,  yeomen  and  so  forth,  distinctions  which 
from  the  Revolution  onward  have  been  discreetly  relegated 
to  private  conversation  for  many  and  obvious  reasons.    The 
Revolution  not  only  gave  independence  to  the  American 
colonies,  but  it  greatly  democratised  them.     Even  New 
England  could  look  back  on  vanished  aristocratic  tend- 
encies they  had  neve-  suspected  at  the  time.    But  the 
others  had  practically       en  ruled  by  the  propertied  classes, 
the   merchants,  gentry,  and    substantial   yeomen.     The 
franchise  in  all  had  been  restricted ;  the  small  farmers, 
labourers,  servants,  foreign  settlers  and  backwoodsmen  had 
little  voice  in  public  affairs.    These  people,  however,  came  to 
the  surface  in  the  Revolution,  helped  much  in  the  shouting 
and  niobbing  as  well  as  in  the  fighting.    Samuel  Adams, 
Tom  Paine  and  the  cant  of  the  day  generally  cheered  them 
on.    In  the  temporary  governments  and  committees  of  the 
various  provinces  men  found  seats  who  hitherto  had  no 
recognition.     The  higher  element  of  the  very  large  pro- 
pertied class— the  aristocracy,  to  use  a  convenient  term— 
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h^Z        A,       i,  ^^^^'  '*«•'  P"vHegc«  were  swept  away 
by  enlarged  franchise,  and  a  successful  democratic  challenge 
of  the  pre-emmence  they  had   by  tacit  consent  enjoyed 
There  was  no  subversion,  but  In  future  they  had  to  share 

ofTocrufeTf  %""  ''"''  '"'  '^''^'^''^  ^»>-^°'<^ 

"u^^H      '•     u'""  *^'^"  '^^'"  •"  '^'  '"'•ddle  and 
^H.!-       .         r"  *^*  ^°'^  'gentleman-  used  In  public 

wise  thfrb  .r  W  '':  ""^'^  °'  ^''^  *»"'"*"  »P-'"  other 
wise  than  black.     Washington,  who  certainly  wrote  on  one 

occasion  that  the  best  thing  a  Tory  could  do  was  to  com m" 

.u.c.de.  nevertheless  deplored  the  licence  and  cruelty  ITch 

tT^ns  ?T''";'  *°"*'''  *'^"''  -^  >""«d  order"^  7o  Lis 
troops  to  that  effect  which  were  111  obeyed  beyond  the 
rrach  o  hi.  eye.  They,  he  considered,  had  only'asluch 
or  as  httle  cause  of  complaint  against  a  Tory  as  the  bS 
Government  had  against  any  supporters  of  Congress  that 
should  come  mto  their  power.  The  practice  of  wholesale 
confisca  .on.of  robbing  and  hounding  non-combatants  and 
persecutmg  women  and  children,  he  held  to  be  not  only 

But  Washington's  hands  were  full  of  othe.  matters,  and  he 
had  no  concern  w.th  these  either  during  or  after  the  war. 

between    Tones  and  patriots    probably  a   majorUy    who 

tTylet  :o''!yT'  ^'^  "'^  °^  ^^'"'^'  -^  --  -dy 
to  y,dd  to  shght  pressure  from   either  side,  no  one  has 

dr^slf""*'"    ""'^^^^^^^  loyalists.' men  who  in 

r^bHhnn  '"'      T  .*»»«/^P'-««on  of  what,  after  all.  was 
rebelhon  pure  and  simple,  got  a  late  start.     They  were  as  a 

sTJe    litrth''-  T'f-     ''  ^'^  ""^'^  ^^^-  ^-  the  other 
Side,  with   thc.r  local  crganisation  and   the  lower  rabble 

generally  on  their  side,  to  take  the  initiative.    The  Tory  had 

to  seek  out  the  distant  military  camps,  and  abandon  his 
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home  and   perhaps  his  family  to  men  whose  intentions 
became  quite  easily  unmistakable.      New  York  and  Long 
Island  having  been  British  ground  early  in  the  war,  had 
gradually  accumulated,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  greater 
part  of  these  unfortunates.     In  the  days  of  that  over-con- 
fident  and  supercilious  failure.  Howe,  it  was  declared  that 
inadequate  facilities  were  given  for  the  raising  of  Royalist 
regiments.      He  had  despised  the  help  as  much  as  the 
opposition  of  colonial  soldiers.    The  one  perhaps  was  a 
corollary  of  the  other.    Yet  more,  he  was  cold  and  un- 
gracious  to  the  refugees,  and  his  officers,  it  was  affirmed, 
followed  suit ;  and  this  was  the  brother  of  the  man  who. 
before  his  untimely  death  at  Ticonderoga  twenty  years 
before,  had  made  himself  conspicuous  for  every  opposite 
quality.    Sir  Henry  Clinton,  his  successor,  was  '  cut  to  the 
heart'  by  the  sufferings  and  the  lamentable  state  of  these 
suffering  people.    When  Carleton  came  their  numbers  had 
increased  and  were  daily  increasing,  and  their  circumstances 
were  not  only  more  immediately  distressing  but  were  now 
without  hope  of  recovery  in  their  own  country.     Hitherto 
they  had  been  buoyed  up  with  hopes  of  a  good  time  coming 
when  they  would  recover  their  own  and  perhaps  something 
more  than  their  own   in  return   for  their  sufferings.     In 
the  constant  presence  of  a  powerful  British  force  and  the 
mutual  encouragement  of  a  large  sympathetic  body  of  fellow- 
sufferers,  that  hope  had  been  fed  with  too  much  doubtful 
fuel.    Every  favourable  item  was  exaggerated,  and  Riving- 
tons  Gazette,  run  in  the  loyalist  interest,  battened  on  fancy 
rather  than  on  fact.    So  the  terms  of  the  treaty  came  as  a 
frightful  shock.    The  scramble  to  get  away  by  sea  and  the 
scuffle  to  get  within  the  lines  from  the  inland  districts  grew 
frantic.    The  latter  was  swelled  at  the  last  by  many  who 
had  tested  in  person  the  recommendation  by  Congress  tc 
the  States  on  their  behalf  and  found  it  wholly  futile.     It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  measure  originally  dealt  out 
to  the  loyalists  had  been  meted  out  by  them  in  turn  when 
opportunity  had  placed  their  persecutors  within  their  power 
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South  c.™TU  :t.  s,'A:rr """"''  ?•  '"•  <" 

acquired  the  m^^T  'r,'*"S'°-Saxon  even  by  then  had 
Deo„r„f  T  c  ^  """"^   P'"'°"»  «>«  «ni    mark  the 

park  toa  1 1         ""  ""  ''°'""''«'  °«  '"at  set  the 
secretary  some  forty  stout  volumes  filled  with  the  Mc: 

who  h=H  j^         /  '  '"''°*'  ""d  f>""'l"<M  Of  men 

tte   ftfo^       '".""  '°"^"  "'  •"'  Crown  and  depicZ 
the   forlorn    condition  of  the  survivors.     Here  t«,   are 

P.£:rp-i-c::e;rr„trk':fX"^j^ 
«-rXr;sr»Tr-yr„:r^^ 

that  the  custom  of  purchLsin^  coZf  •  '  ^""°"' 

^u»«  «^         .L        Furcnasing  commissions  was  orevalent 

^  Icli^  of  T  "'"  "-eregated  at  New  York^e 
•way  Slaves.    Each  one  u  described  by  name   «.,   .~ 

^^sVbL'^'irr'  r^'  °^"^^'^  -me^:rh;rwhTe 

possible.      The    deportation  of   American    property    was 
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especially  provided  against  in  the  treaty,  unless  paid  for 
under  valuation,  and  this  negro  problem  was  complicated 
to  a  degree.     But  with  this  and  the  vexed  question  of  the 
release  and  exchange  of  prisoners  and  many  others  that 
fell  on  Carleton  we  have  nothing  to  do  here.     It  is  due, 
however,  to  the  memory  of  a  man   so  much  concerned 
with  Canada,  to  note  that  the  ministry  in  begging  him  to 
see  the  business  through  had  declared  that  there  was  not 
a  man  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  whom  the  Govern- 
ment had   so  much  confidence.    The  American  colonies 
that  remained  to  Britain  had  long  been  looked  to  as  the 
only    solution    of   the    loyalist    problem— Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  Florida,  and  the  West  Indies.    The  two  latter  for 
reasons  of  climate  proved  unsatisfactory,  for  considerable 
shipments  to  all  had  already  been  made.    Tropical  countries 
were  ill-suited  to  men  with  little  or  no  means,  even  to  such 
refugees  from  the  planting  colonies  as  sailed  thence  from 
Charleston  or  Savannah.     Many  of  the  better  sort,  with  in 
most  cases  enough  saved  from  the  wreck  to  subsist  on,  had 
fled  to  England.     How  they  fared  we  may  gather  from  the 
letters  of  ex-Governor   Hutchinson,  Curwen,  and  others. 
They  were  characteristically  chilled  at  the  indifference  with 
which  they  were  regarded  by  the  great  world  which  amused 
itself,  eat  and  drank,  went  on  its  way,  to  their  surprise,  as 
if  no  Empire  was  at  stake.    They  were  shocked  to  find  one 
party  in  the  country  rejoicing  in  the  defeat  of  their  own 
armies.    They  writhed,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  con- 
temptuous way  in  which  the  Americans  were  spoken  of, 
and  encountered  at  every  turn  that  curious  insular  super- 
ciliousness towards  the  'colonist'  a^ravated  by  a  blank 
mind  towards  his  colony,  for  which  the  most  colonising  of 
nations  has  always  been  and  is  still  distinguished.    Within 
a  month  of  the  receipt  of  the  news  that  the  preliminaries 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  5600  loyalists  sailed 
for    Nova    Scotia.      Many   of   these,  wrote  Carleton    to 
Governor  Parr  of  that  province, '  are  of  the  first  families  and 
born  to  the  fairest  possessions,  and  I  beg  therefore  that 
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you  will  have  them  properly  considered.'    By  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  the  British  were  to  evacuate  New  York  with  as 
much  despatch  as  possible.     Nothing  was  said  about  the 
loyalists,  but  Carleton,  to  his  honour,  determined  to  inter- 
pret the  clause  this  way.    Through  the  spring,  summer 
and  autumn  of  1783  the  melancholy  and  difficult  task  of 
shipping  the  exiles   with  such  poor  elTects  as  they  had 
managed  to  save  from  the  general  wreck  went  forward. 
The  insufficient  supply  of  vessels  made  the  task  a  slow 
one.    The  American  authorities  contended  that  the  trans- 
portation  of  the  loyalists  was  not  in  the  agreement,  and 
continually  importuned  Carieton   to  name  an  early  day 
for  the  evacuation   of  the  city.     He  replied  firmly  but 
courteously  that  he  differed  from  them  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  treaty,  that  he  was  as  anxious  as  they  were  for  the 
evacuation,  but  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  ships  not  of  will, 
and  he  was  privately  determined  that  not  a  soldier  should 
move  till  the  last  loyalist  who  claimed  his  protection  had 
embarked.    The  pressure  of  the  Americans  increased  and 
Carleton's  replies  got  shorter,  till  at  length  the  last  batch 
of  the   melancholy  band,  which  had  been  est>aated   at 
27,000,  were  safe  on  board.    Then  came  the  turn  of  the 
army,  and  it  was  near  the  end  of  November  before  the 
last  British  drum  beat  on  the  Battery  at  New  York  and 
the  last  redcoat  filed   into    the    boats.      'His    Majesty's 
troops,'  ran  Carleton's  last  despatch  on   board  the  Ceres, 
•and  such  remaining  loyalists  as  chose  to  emigrate,  were 
successfully  withdrawn  on  the  25thi  inst.  from  the  city  of 
New  York  in  good  order,  and  embarked  without  the  smallest 
circumstance  of  irregularity  or  misbehaviour  of  any  kind.' 
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CHAPTER    VII 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  LOYALISTS 

It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  inability  of  the  British 
Government  to  enforce  the  restoration  of  the  loyalists  to 
their  homes  and   properties  was  allowed  to  pass  by  the 
opposition    in    Parliament    without    criticism.       On    the 
contrary  the  clamour  was    loud   and  the  ministry  were 
assailed  in  bitter  and   scathing  terms.     The  opportunity 
was  too  good  a  one  for  party  purposes  to  let  slip,  and  the 
heroics  which   leaped   to  men's  lips  one   might  say  were 
ready-made.     So  was  Shelbume's  answer,  that   the  only 
alternative  was    the    continuation   of   the  war.  a  course 
which  the  country  at  large  was  unflinchingly  opposed  to. 
Furthermore,  the  restoration  of  the  loyalists  to  estates  long 
sold  and  subdivided  would  have  been  difficult,  and' in  the 
temper  of  the  Americans  would  have  been  in  any  case  a 
most  dubious  experiment,  while  money  compensation  was 
out  of  the  question,  as  Congress  could  not  even  pay  the 
troops  who  had  fought  its  battles.     It  was  the  attitude  of 
the  Americans,  who  refused  the  olive  branch  in  any  shape 
or  form,  that  was  the  crime,  and  it  was  dearly  paid  for  in 
after  years.     Nor  is  it  the  place  here  to  tell  of  men  like 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Washington  himself,  and  even  Patrick 
Henry,  with  thousands  of  others,  who  were  ashamed  of  the 
business  and  would  have  had  it  otherwise.    The  former  as 
a  lawyer   and  with   deliberate  purpose  took  up  the  case 
of  a  rich  Tory  against  a  poor  widow  as  a  courageous  but 
unpopular  display  of    his    principles.      The    demagogue 
Henry  expended  futile  eloquence  in  the  quasi-aristocratic 
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Assembly  of  Virginia  in  behalf  of  Tory  creditors,  and  his 
speeches  are  instructive  reading.    But  these  men  were  as 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  loyalists  who  tried 
the  experiment  of  repatriation  were  boycotted,  imprisoned 
or  banished.    Only  a  few  of  the  obscurer  sort  contrived  to 
slip  back  and  survive   unnoticed  in  the  larger  towns  till 
men's  passions  had  cooled,  which  in  this  case  was  a  slow 
and   tedious  process.      It  only  remained   for  the   British 
Government  to  compensate  so  far  as  they  were  able  those 
who  had  suffered  so  grievously  on  their  behalf,  and  this  as 
we   know,   they   had   already   taken   steps   to  accomplish. 
Free  grants  of  wild  land  in  the  still  British  provinces  to  be 
sure  cost  tLem  nothing,  but  free  transportation,  implements 
and  provisions  for  two  years  were  supplied,  while  all  the 
officers  of  the  colonial  corps  and  many  who  had  held  civil 
appointments,  as  well   as  the  widows   of  those  who  had 
fallen,  were  pensioned.    A  further  grant,  which  amounted 
eventually  to  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions,  was  allotted 
in  compensation  for  losses  of  all  kinds,  including  confisca- 
tion.   The  difficulties  of  testing  the  genuineness  of  claims, 
the  delay  from  the  number  of  applicants  and  necessary 
witnesses,  with  the  remoteness  of  the  property  at  issue, 
dragged  on   the  work  of  the  Commission,  which  sat  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  for  many  years. 

It  is  with  Canadian  settlement  alone,  however,  that  we 
are  here  concerned,  and  the  landing  of  the  refugees  in 
their  thousands  on  these  then  inhospitable  shores,  little  as 
the  average  Englishman  knows  of  it,  is  among  the  most 
tragic  and  dramatic  incidents  in  our  Imperial  history. 
Famous  poets  have  sung  in  melodious  but  inaccurate 
numbers  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  and  the  burning 
out  of  the  Wyoming  settlers,  but  these  were  mere  trifles  in 
scale  compared  with  the  fate  of  the  infinitely  greater  number 
of  American  Tories  and  the  greater  sensibility  of  so  large  a 
fraction  of  them.  Ruined  and  banished  almost  to  a  man,  in- 
suited,  tarred  and  feathered :  half-hanged,  occasionally  wholly 
hanged  :  flung  by  droves  into  prisons  always  foul,  sometimes 
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noisome  dungeons  deep  under  ground  like  the  Senna  mine, 
the-  lot  was   pitiful   indeed.     As  refugees  again   in  the 
Bnt:.i.  lines  were  delicately-nurtured  women  and  children, 
exposed   to   a    makeshift,   often    ill-nourished    life,  to    be 
ultimately  dumped  out  upon  the  shores,  whether  of  Lake 
Ontario  or  of  the  Atlantic,  in  either  case  at  that  time  a 
forbidding  wilderness.    One  can  sympathise  with  the  heart- 
smkmgs  that  found  expression  in  the  letters  still  preserved 
from  some  of  them  as  over  the  chill  autumn  seas,  huddled  in 
small  ships,  they  pitched  and  rolled  along  the  cruel  iron- 
bound  coast  of  southern   Nova  Scotia.    The  old  Acadia 
contams  great  areas  of  fine  land,  but  the  noble  harbour  of 
Halifax,  with   its  rocky  shores,  its  indented   high-pitched 
mainland,  bristling  then   with  its   interminable  m-ntle  of 
pme  forest,  must  have  chilled  the  heart  of  men  and  women 
from  the  fat  well-tilled  levels  of  the  Jerseys  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania,   from   the  snug  brick   mansions  and  warm 
open  undulations  and  oak  forests  of  easy-going  Virginia 
from  the  homely  fields  of  King's  and  Queen's  and  Orange' 
counties  where  New  York  loyalty  had  chiefly  flourished. 
In  all.  nearly  30.000  refugees  landed  in  Nova  Scotia,  some 
crossing  the  strait  to  Cape  Breton,  a  few  going  to  Prince 
Edward  Island,  already  sparsely  settled,  and  about  9000  to 
the  St  John  River  and  the  district  which  soon  afterwards 
became  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.    The  population 
of  this  whole  country  after  seventy  years  of  British  owner- 
ship  had  only  reached  a  total  of  about  14,000,  including 
perhaps  a  thousand  of  the  old  French  Acadians,  who  it  may 
be  here  stated  neither  then,  nor  ever,  had  the  slightest  con- 
nection  with  their  fellow-countrymen   in  Canada.     While 
the  origin  of  the   latter  is    known  with  almost    minute 
precision,   that  of  the   Acadians   has  apparently   baffled 
investigation.    Their  dialect  and  their  character  is  some- 
thing  different  from  that  of  the  others,  a  fact  due  no  doubt 
to  the  isolation  and  independence  of  their  eariier  history. 
Unlike   the   Canadians,   they  were    neither    coddled    nor 
tyrannised  over    by  a  paternal  government.     They  had 
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I'm  thr..'*'';  """"^'^  ""^  ^'^•""^  "°^*»>'='"  ^^y^  «f  Acadia 
1. 1  the  great  uprooting  of  1755  almost  a.  the  descendant. 

sand    n   un  ravelled    seas  might  have  lived,  save  for  a 
mie  pnestly  intervention  and  shepherding.     Nor  again  did 

American    seaboard,   but  dyked    out    the  ocean    instead 
and  reclaimed  the  great  salt  marshes  in  the  BayofMinas 

acrtsstrnr"      ^'^^^"^'•^'^    S— ent    at    Halifax 
the  1^    ^  '•  "^f  '*'  "P^"^  «"*«h  population  from 

fishZ        '°  M  V"^  ""'^  '^'  ^"^  ^"^'^"d  P^°vinces.  largeS^ 
vtrs  oT'tri  \^r^>y  »>*^-  -fl-^ctcd  the  few  hund;edLr^ 
yivors  of  the  Acadian  deportation  and  their  increase.    But 
It  was  in  ,783  that  the  foundation  of  Nova  Scotia  as  a  grea 
and  important  province  to  contribute  more  than  its  share 

waf  ririJid  ^^'y^"'^''^^  °^  «"tish  North  America 
was  really  laid.  The  'Blue  nose,'  as  every  one  familiar 
with  American  ethnology  is  well  aware,  differs  in  certain 
Canuct  n  ""'rP°^^"'  characteristics  from  an  Ontario 
w?hT       ?"  ^  T  P''°S'"^'«^^  P'a"^  and  with  roots  more 

Acadian  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  habitant  of  the 
Richelieu  valley  should  be  quite  an  engaging  study  to  the 
Gallic  ethnologist,  as  both  are  seventeenth-century  French- 
men  turned  loose  to  grow  in  a  somewhat  similar  wilderness 

any  length  on  the  loyalist  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
^e  fu  ure  New  Brunswick,  for  no  racial  nor  serious  political 
difficulties  presented  themselves.  The  building  up  of  these 
provmces  was  a  matter  merely  of  sheer  straightforwar" 
hard  work.  The  people,  though  mixed  in  blood,  were 
homogeneous  in  temperament  and  habit,  the  vast  majority 
ardent  loyalists,  but  at  the  same  time  used  to  colonial  life 
in  all  Its  branches,  legal,  political,  mercantile  and  agri- 
cultural, and  m  a  mood,  for  the  present  at  any  rate.^o 
support  any  reasonably  sensible  representative  of  the  British 
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How  the  thirteen  thousand  British  in   possession,  with 
their  httle  government  and  Assembly,  received  this  over- 
whelming  incursion  we  may  not  pause  to  inquire.    The 
former  were  certainly  not  strong  in  the  telents,  and  must 
have  been  very  poor,  for  the  revenue  was  microscopic.     It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  undistinguished  a  community 
would  be  anything  but  overwhelmed  by  such  a  flood  of 
rather  virile  humanity,  judges,  advocates,  professors,  clergy- 
men,  soldiers  and  men  of  affairs  generally,  that  lodged  for 
the  moment  in  tents,  log  shanties  and  clapboard  houses, 
with    their    energies    temporarily    paralysed    by    physical 
hardships  and  misfortunes.     History  does  not  say  how  the 
old  colonists,  whose  leading  men  were  anything  but  loyalists 
fared.    Even  Judge  Haliburton.  the  son  of  a  loyalist,  who' 
lived  reasonably  near  the  time  and  has  dealt  so  inimitably 
in  Sam  Sltck  with  the  humours  of  old  Nova  Scotia  as  well 
as  with  Its  history  in  a  deplorably  opposite  fashion,  does  not 
paint  this  feature  of  a  situation  which  he  could  have  painted 
so  well.     It  is  notable  that  one  rarely  meets  a  genuine 
Nova  Scotian  who  is  not  of  U.E.  blood  and  justly  proud 
of  It    The  descendant  of  what  might  be  called  the  pre- 
historic Anglo-Nova-Scotian  stock  seems  little  in  evidence 
and  yet  there  were  as  many  of  them  in  the  province  before' 
the  Revolutionary  war  as  there  had  been  a  century  before 
of  tiiose  Frenchmen  who  are  the  ancestors  of  nearly  all 
rrench  Canada.* 

Halifax  and  the  province  as  an  appreciable  unit  in  the 
British  constellation  was  not  yet  forty  years  old.  During  Uie 
French  wars  its  infant  settlementii  had  been  sorely  harassed 
by  the  fierce  Micmac  Indians  egged  on  by  the  French  at 
Lomsburg.  Among  its  small  population  too  there  were 
in  1783  the  increase  of  neariy  two  tiiousand  German  and 
Swiss  immigrants  from  Europe  settled  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  Lunenburg  soon  after  tiie  founding  of  Halifax. 

'  One  conspicuous  exception  known  .0  the  writer  is  that  of  the  Archibalds 
of^ab^dtng  prommcnce  .„  the  province,  who  came  from  Penn,ylvani.  befor; 
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Throughout  the  Revolutionary  war,  sea-girt  and  remote 
bu't  cTT^  °'  '"'  '^"''"'  ^"«  °^  ^"•^»'t  consequenc  : 
that  ITt^lZ':  '"  '"  "r^  '^P°^  °^  *»»•«  ^^*<^' «''»  ' ' 
Rcner^Sv  muf^^K^"  "'"'"  '^'  P'*''*"'"S  '^^'='"<^"'  ^^n^^  held 
home     Th  .      **'"'  °P'°'°"^  "^  *^*^'''  '^o'^Patriots  at 

home     The  most  sensational  feature  of  the  loyalist  influx 
of  1782-3  was  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Shel  ne.  wh"ch 

dtherT  Z'°  T'"^'  '  '''^''  P^'P"'**-"  (8000)  th"„ 
conrosS  °^^°"*--l  «nd  then  almost  as  sudder^J 

mly^Cnl  ,  '''  ""^"'^*»>"'*y  or  its  site.  Indeed 
madvisL  H  '!,  P''^P'»'-^*'°"«  for  settlement  had  been 
ill-adv.sed  and  madequate.  Nor  can  one  be  surprised  in 
view  of  the  unprecedented  demands  made  upon  the  S^ii  h 
and  Provmcal  governments  at  so  remote  a  situation    AH  the 

T.^^T^r:r'^'''  r  ^^^-^'i^^s-.-^  col ; 

gentlemen   by  any  means,  for  a  considerable  element  of 
worthless  or  useless  people  had  been  unavoidablyl"  udeS 
Many  of  the  disbanded  soldiers  too.  as  has  so  of  en  tS 

Ldur'  TuUmm-^^'r'^'  °l""""^  '°^"  '^  >^^"- 
Sst  haTof^h.  """f  "\°"  ^^^'"^^^  •■"  the  eighteenth  and 
tZl;    1    ^    nineteenth  century  had  one  supreme  advan- 
tage ,n  the  fact  that  an  immigrant  once  planted  could  ^h 
difficulty  get  away  again.    If  in  the  case  of  real  undesirables 
^s  may  have  been  a  dubious  advantage  to  the  communi  y 
that  large  element,  who  are  now  readily  encouraged  by  he 
widely  cyculated  reports  of  other  countries  a^d   modi 
fac.  .ties  for  travel  to  shift  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
an  imaginary  Utopia,  had  then  no  such  temp  ationTand 
survived  the  early  period  of  hardships  anndSaUon 
to  th«r  own  advantage  and  yet  more  that  of  thei^ch  Id ren 
and  the  country  of  their  adoption.    The  U.K.  loyali  t^^^^^ 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  as  in  Upper  Canada   if 
•n  part  ill-suited  to  the  labour  of  hewing  Ces  out  of  a 
forest  wilderness,  were  as  a  whole  and  In  other  remits 
well  quahfied  to  make  a  country.     The  first  two  w  n^rs 
when  rations  were  served  out  not  always  abundantly  or  of 
the  best,  as  one  can  imagine  under  the  circumstancerwe^e 
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terribly  trying.    Accounts  both  optimistic  and  very  much 
the  reverse  went    baclc  to   the  States.     Some  said    the 
country  was  fertile  and  the  climate  fine,  others  that  they 
were  wrapped  in  perpetual  fog  and  that  moss  grew  in  the 
place  of  grass.    The  American  Whigs,  we  are  told,  keenly 
relished  the  more  despondent  versions,  and  in  allusion  to 
the  broken  indented  coastline  of  Nova  Scotia,  declared  that 
It  gave  them  the  palsy  even  to  look  at  it  on  the  map. 
But  though  some  went  on  to  Canada  the  grumblers  stayed 
nevertheless,  scattering   over  what  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  two  provinces  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Prince  Edward 
showed  them  were  the  most  eligible  districts;  life  in  time 
became  for  most  of  them  once  more  tolerable  and  more 
than  tolerable  to  their  children.    Those  of  experience  and 
ability  found  congenial  use  for  both  in  the  many  posts  of 
trust,  legal,  official  and  otherwise,  that  a  growing  colony  in 
those  days  was  somewhat  profuse  in  and   reserved   more 
jealously  than  now  for  the  well-educated  and  the  well-bred, 
if  not  always  for  the  most  capable.    A  moderate  emigration 
from  Great  Britain  assisted  by  the  rapid  increase  natural 
to  a  healthy  country  and  a  wholesome  life,  combined  to 
multiply  the  5o,cx»  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton  by  many  times  within  a  few  decades.     Halifax,  an 
important    naval    station,  waxed   and   prospered.     Prince 
Edward  Island,  to-day  completely  covered  with  the  farms 
and  villages  of  100,000  souls,  even  thus  early  attracted  its 
hundreds  and  fell  under  the  governorship  of  Fanning,  a 
famous  South  Carolina  loyalist.    The  nine  thousand  or  so 
who  had  founded  St.  John  and  spread  up  the  rich  interval 
lands  of  the  beautiful  river  of  that  name  had  not  long  to 
wait  before  they  were  deemed  worthy  to  form  a  sister  and 
rival   state  to    Nova  Scotia.     The  first  council  of   New 
Brunswick  in  1784  is  significant  of  the  quality  of  the  settlers, 
including  as  it  did  two  distinguished   American  judges;' 
two  colonels  of  colonial  corps  and   men   of  former  large 
estates,  one  of  the  Winslows,  a  colonel  of  regulars,  Beverly 
Robinson,  an  old  friend  of  Washington's  and  one  of  the 
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loyaliit  corp,  «E,d  r  ■"°"  <l"tinguiAed  of  (he 

crn  „,,  had  ilr^eivi^!"'''";  ""-'ch  more  directly  con- 

«nd  the  good  French  Drirl  hi  L"!""  '"*''  ""  ■«"■*  f"". 
•uch  a  hfrde  of  d^eeZ'  L*'^-  '*^""  '"  '«"■  "''"«  • 
exile,  had  con,e  b^^everi  ™„"  "  J"  "•"''  '""'"»•    The 
deviou.  ,„„,.r  The2  "k  °  """  ""  ""y  ""y 

on  a  smaller  "ale  *iteealr„  l''"",""'"'  ""'  '>^» 
h«J  been  coll.c.edll«n.  sorerand  M  '  "  T'""  """""«' 
n-and'.  supervision  b^o"  X^  .^to'^B  ,""'".  ""'<"" 
of  the  war  and  for  some  tLr  r.  '      .    "'  "  "«  ''o'o 
much  erealer  numbers  Lrf-    "'"""«''  "»y  "rnVed  in 
There  Too  the  Cn^   r 't,  ,   ""'"  "^'"'"^   '"*'"">■ 
those  that  went  to  No  a  frr"  ""'  "?'»"''«'  "".  "he 
«Hd  officers  being  .VlotL'^'  "*"=  «"'«'  "««her;  ,he 
.ubaltern,  2oo<,^and  t,^  a^  and%f °  ""'""  '"»•  *« 
plots  for  their  children  as  te^  came  „fL~°Th:"''  T" 
groups  were  Icnown  as  •  Incoroo^aJI^  !„T'        "'  ""'"»^ 
ships  allotted  to  civilian, T^-        '"tlements/  the  town, 
loyalist  corps, tsutiv^rarrT"^'"'    '^'»"""en 
«l!»lars,  amounting  with  SLl""!""  °'  "'»'»"<'«' 
four  thousand  sXw're  IZT1 '''''''™ '°  ""'y 
.«.  of  Kingston  andXng  ,h;  hote,  oT.he°B  '^'r^^"' 
on  Uke  Ontaria    The  early  I  Jy^  ^  ^^  1%  "'  ?•""•<* 
no.  «,  large  as  that  which  settled    he  Maritime  p"'?  "" 
not  numbering  in  all  probably  though  „„„f  '^"""'='». 
taken  as  in  the  other  mo7eh,„\,   ""^'■••"'l  ■»"«"  was 

whe«as  in  the  seall^a^Is'^hl'L^^^^^^^^^  »•« 

few  years  were  mconsiderab™  Ind  no  strio"'       m'  "" 
government  were  created  th.  ™„  "        P""™'  of 

continued  .0  flow  st'S'f;  ft  : ry^'V,!';  ^""k'^' 
orp^secuted  loyalist  exile  was  su^cS  ,Jt^Z't 
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immigrants  from  the  States,  impelled  northwards  neither  by 
violent  methods  nor  passionate  loyalty,  but  by  a  host  of 
mixed  motives.  These  are  readily  conceivable,  when  good 
land  is  being  offered  cheap  alongside  an  older  community 
in  a  condition  of  considerable  financial  and  political  con< 
fusion  and  dominated  in  many  districts  by  factions  that 
succeifs  had  made  a  trifle  arrogant  and  distasteful  to  the 
quite  neutral  soul.  But  these  people,  though  contributing 
materially  to  the  development  of  Canada  and  the  upsetting 
of  the  arcadian  French-Catholic  prospect  embodied  in  the 
Quebec  Act,  are  not  reckoned  among  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
of  English  Canada,  as  we  shall  see.  The  latter,  which  may 
be  approximately  reckoned  at  twelve  thousand,  mostly 
came  in  at  the  close  of  the  war,  with  a  few  additions 
who  had  made  a  vain  attempt  at  repatriation,  to  encounter 
nothing  but  contumely  and  rigid  laws  of  exclusion.  A 
natural  point  of  settlement  was  that  attractive  region, 
fertile,  picturesque,  well  timbered  and  well  watered,  known 
soon  afterwards  and  to-day  as  the  Eastern  Townships, 
lying  in  the  r:>uthem  part  of  Quebec  and  over  i^ainst  the 
lakes  and  highlands  of  the  Vermont  frontier.  But  the 
militant  note  was  strong  in  the  U.E.  loyalist.  '  His 
true  spirit,'  writes  Haldimand,  'is  to  carry  arms,  and  the 
Grovernor  did  not  deem  it  well  to  place  these  fiery  souls 
within  sight  of  a  community  of  hardy  rifle-shooting  fanners 
whom  at  the  moment  they  execrated.  So  Ontario,  at  that 
time  a  shaggy  wilderness  whose  fertility,  though  but  experi- 
mentally tested,  was  not  fully  realised,  was  selected  and 
portions  surveyed  for  the  main  settlement  It  was  neces- 
sary, of  course,  to  go  outside  the  French  seigniories,  which 
reached,  as  we  have  shown,  a  little  beyond  Montreal,  but 
had  not  stretched  southwards  to  the  future  Eastern  Town- 
ships. It  was  obvious  that  a  New  Jersey  farmer  would  not 
become  a  '  vassal,'  even  in  the  mild  form  the  term  now 
signified,  of  a  French  or  English  seignior.  Indeed  a  certain 
fear  of  the  French  laws  and  the  notorious  Quebec  Act  had 
deterred  a  great  many  refugees  from  setting  their  faces 
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northwwd.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  too,  that  the  late 
treaty  of  peace  had  defined  the  bounds  of  Canada  within 
the  lame  limits  as  now  enclose  it.  The  wilderness  forts 
west  and  south  of  the  Ukes  were  still  occupied  by  British 
garrisons,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Americans,  as 
•ome  guarantee,  though  a  futile  one  as  it  proved,  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  lo>alists. 

The  refugees,  as  I  have  said,  came  to  Canada  by  many 
routes;  a  few  by  sea,  to  Montreal,  but  the  majority  by 
canoe  and  bateau  up  the  laborious,  rapid,  broken  water- 
J«ys.  both  the  more  noted  ones  such  as  Champlain  and  the 
Mohawk,  and  others  trodden  only  by  the  Indian  or  the 
voyageur.    Some  are  said  to  have  even  travelled  the  whole 
way  on  foot;  others  again,  from  Pennsylvania  and   more 
remote  North  Carolina,  to  have  laboured  through  the  wood- 
land  trails  in  two-horse  waggons  till  they  struck  the  height 
of  land  whence  lake  and  stream  carried  them  down  on  im- 
provised  boats  to  the  great  Canadian  Lakes.    From  the 
last-named  province  came,  among  others,  the  two  sons  of 
Flora  Macdonald  of  Scottish  Jacobite  fame,  who  with  their 
father,  a  Highland  settler  in  North  Carolina  and  a  major  in 
a  royalist  corps,  had  fought  through  the  war.     The  new 
survey  had  begun  at  the  edge  of  the  French  country  on 
1-ake  St  Francis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  OtUwa,  and  ex- 
tended  westward  up  the  St.  Lawrence  for  over  a  hundred 
miles  to  old  Fort  Frontenac  or  Cataraqui  and  the  Bay  of 
Quints  on  Lake  Ontario.     Fate  had    reserved   the  first 
of   these    tracts,   the    present    county  of  Glengarry,  for 
much  later  comers,  the  Catholic  M'Donnells.    Cleared  from 
their  Scottish  holdings  before  the  inexorable  sheep,  em- 
bodied m  a  regiment  which  assisted  in  quelling  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  '98,  these  Highlanders,  at  the  instigation  and 
under  the  leadership  of  their  priest,  afterwards  their  bishop 
came  hither  with  their  families  over  a  thousand   strong 
Many  times  that  number  may  be  found  in  Glengarry  to- 
day,  flourishing  farmers,  still  mainly  Catholics  and  till  quite 
recently  speaking  the  ancient  tongue.    But  that  all  came 
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later.    In  1784  Johnson's  Royal  New  York  Regiment  with 
its  first  battalion,  mostly  Germans  of  the  Mohawk  valley, 
whose  women  and  children  had  joined  them,  started  to  open 
the  broad  tract  of  westward  settlement  that  was  to  develop 
ultimately  into  a  great  province,  in  the  present  county  of 
Dundas,    Jessup's  Rangers,  English-Americans  of  the  same 
battalion,  came  next,  while  the  King's  Rangers,  also  English 
New-Yorkers,  under  James  Rogers,  were  allotted  lands  at 
Frontenac.    These  corps  had  mainly  operated  from  Canada 
and  been  recruited  from  the  loyalists  near  the  borders. 
Colonel  James  Rogers  was  a  brother  of  Robert,  the  famous 
partisan  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  had  commanded  a 
detachment  of  those  rangers  who  in  that  same  struggle 
won  for  themselves  and  their  leader' an  imperishable  repu- 
tation for  deeds  of  daring  and  endurance.    Robert  Rogers 
went  after  Pontiac's  war  as  a  half-pay  major  to  England 
and  to  Court,  where  he  attracted  some  attention,  as  he 
deserved  to,  and  figured  large  in  the  windows  of  the  London 
print-shops.      His  after  career  does  not  concern  us.    He 
fought,  howei'er,  in  Africa,  and  raised  both  the  Queen's  and 
the  King's  Rangers  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  But  his  health, 
undermined  by  later  indulgences  and  earlier  hardships,  was 
not  equal  to  his  spirit  and  he  had  practically  to  give  up 
active  service,  and  died  in  England.    His  brother  James, 
Colonel  of  the  King's  Rangers  and  founder  of  the  Canadian 
family  still  numerous,  had  a  Crown  patent  for  22/xx)  acres 
on  the  Vermont  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  he  was  busy 
developing  when  the  war  broke  out.    He  at  once  espoused 
the  royal  side  and  fought  through  it,  and  his  property, 
valued  at  from  ;t30,ooo  to  £4^,000,  went  by  confiscation. 

Here  too  was  Major  Van  Alstine  with  a  large  and  capable 
gathering  of  exiles  from  New  York,  and  Colonel  M'Donnell, 
with  further  parties  of  disbanded  soldiers,  which  in  the 
next  year  were  reinforced  by  some  companies  of  Hessians 
that  had  been  detained  in  Lower  Canada.  Along  the 
good  wheatlands  by  the  Richelieu  too,  and  around  the 
indented  foot    of    Lake    Champlain,  numbers   of  other 
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refugee,  both  German  and  English,  soldiers  and  civilians, 
found  homes.    And  away  in  the  west  the  fertile  levels  and 
l«s  rigorous  climate  of  the  Niagara  peninsula  had  taken 
the  fancy  of  Butler  and  his  Rangers,  those  ogres  of  Revolu- 
tionary story-books  who,  from  long  garrison  work  at  the 
edge  of  Its  still  virgin  forests,  must  have  got  a  good  scent 
of  Its  value,  for  it  was  the  cream  of  all  the  districts  then 
open   for  settlement    Lonesome   and  remote  enough  in 
those  days  was  this  country  lying  within  sound   of  the 
roar  of  the  Falls,  before  American   settlement    had  yet 
touched  the  southern  shores  of  Ontario  and  Erie,  now  the 
site  of  so  many  flourishing  cities,  but  then,  like  the  northern 
coast,  wrapped  in  sombre  forest  from  Oswego  to  Detroit 
But  the  Niagara  shore  had  even  then  for  neariy  a  century 
been  periodically  enlivened  by  the  passage  of  the  western 
trade  back  and  forth  over  the  long  portage  round  the 
cataract     The  St  Clair  river  too,  at  the  •  motcr  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  was  an  object  point  for  some  fe     loyalists,  and 
this,  though  far  the  most  advanced  of  all,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  been  an  oasis  of  French  settiement  for  three 
generations.     Lastly,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  us  here, 
came  the  loyalist  refugees,  as  they  may  in  a  sense  be  called, 
of  another  colour.    Not  only  had  the  harried  estates  of  the 
Johnsons  and  their  numerous  German,  English  and  Dutch 
dependants  and  loyalist  neighbours  on  the  Mohawk  been 
confiscated,  but  the  flourishing  villages  and  orchards  of  the 
Six  Nations  had  been  levelled  with  the  ground.     The 
Indians,  indeed,  had  been  alarmed  and  not  a  little  in- 
dignant when  they  found  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
concluded  without  any  regard  whatever  to  their  interests. 
They  failed  to  understand  how  the  King  could  surrender  a 
country  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  having  in  mind,  that  is 
to  say,  their  own  recognised  territories.    Some  of  them  had 
done  good  service  for  the  Crown,  and  the  Mohawks  had 
suffered  much  for  it    There  was  not  unnatural  discontent 
among  the  Six  Nations  generally,  a  feeling  which  Schuyler, 
on  behalf  of  the  Americans,  attempted   to    make  some 
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w^elr!,°'  ""  ""^r*^""'  "^°*  ^"^"P"-"  •"  America 
r^K  7*  !'^*y«  conspicuous  for  wisdom,  repaired  himself 
to  the  Indian  country,  and  advised  the  tribes  to  let  the  fact 

French  would    soon    be  among   them  again.'     He  also 

sure  that  had  Washington  known  of  his  young  prot^^^'s 
superfluous  activity  in  such  an  unwelcome  difect^on  he 
would  have  called  him  to  order  in  that  emphaticTaiJi'age 

thi'l^H         ^'"  '"'  "'"^^^  "'  ^^'""^"d-     The  upsK 
«M    Indian  question,  however,  so  far  as  it  concerns  Canada, 

was  Je  immigration  of  the  Mohawks,  with  some  others  of  the 

S  X  Nations  ,n  two  bodies,  to  that  country  at  the  inviution 

Brin!      r;"!fT.  ^^^  g^^te-^P-rt  under thechief.  Joseph 
B«nt.  who  had  led  them  in  the  late  war.  settled  on  the 

^l^i  'I  '^'  "°''''  °^  ^^'  ^"^'  «^«  banks  of  which 

Zl   «rT      f°  '*'  '°'"'"'  "°^"'"S  o^^*-  half  a  million 
acres   of  first-class    land,    were   allotted    them    by   the 

nlTiL  k!I^  '"»«"<=»»  more  contracted  area  around  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brantford.  in  the  very  heart  of  agricul- 
„"  ?K  "!!•  '^'"  d<^^«>d*"ts  may  be  seen  to-day  fouJw- 
ng  with  moderate  success  the  trades  of  the  countnr.  The 
lesser  portion  settied  in  like  manner  on  the  Bay  of  Quints 
and  thus  was  finally  broken  up  that  famous  confedSn 

fhX";'"'r'.''^P""^  ''  -"*"  -  -™bers.th^S 
shattered  most,  and  been  held  in  dread  by  all  the  Indian 

nations  rom  the  Ottawa  to  the  Mississippi ;  that  had  te^ 

^m  ?.      *7-  °'  ''%^"°^^  '"'  '""^'^  °^«'  »  century.tS 
ZZ     Vu'^i"'"^^'  °^  Europeans  had  been  the  third 
factor  which  both  sides  had   always  to  take  into  account 
Here  then  were  ten  or  twelve  thousand  people,  the  west- 
ern wmg.  so   to  speak,  of  the  first  and   genuine   U  E 
loyahsts.  those  whose  deeds  or  opinions  had  irrevocably 
stamped  them  as  the  partisans  of  the  British  connection, 
scattered  along  the  fringe  of  the  most  formidable  forests  from 
the  axemen  and  settlers'  point  of  view,  in  eastern  North 
America.    To  realise  their  situation  the  reader  should  look 
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t!!!'';T^'  "f''^' portion  of  Kingston  and  Niagara,  and 

fed  t?«  anH  "'  T'  '"""""^^  *°°  ^^'^^  innumerable 
fec.l.t,es  and   mventions  of  modem  times,  which  now  so 

vast^  amchorate  the  lot  of  the  frontier  settler  in  a  score  ^f 

"custr'Tdt  l^Z'^^'^f  «f-  These  people  had  been 
accustomed  to  thmk  vaguely  of  Canada  as  a  hyperborean 
region  w.th  an  indifferent  soil.    Reliable  reportTJad^'us 

Ter^'stm  rif^  '"*^^"*^  *^*^«-^  -d  time-honoured  beliefs 
r/^  Uo^  r  T?^  **""  adventurers.  Beneath  the  forests 
vLt  S!   T  ^^  *  *=°""*'y  **  S*^  as  the  best  of  New 

Jf  M      r  ^l"^''  ?'  ^«""«y»^*"'a.  and  far  better  than  most 

virgin  prime,  which  by  now  was  a  very  old  story  But 
Its  forests  were  harder  to  subdue  than  had  Zn  Z 
pnmmve  woodlands  of  most  of  these  other  countries 
and  the  w.nte«  of  Canada,  bearable  enough  under  mo"' 
^  oped  conditions,  had  terrors  for  the  ill-supplied  p.W 
ttat  the  well-fed,  well-clad  Montrealer  of  to-day  on  a  snow' 

J^TblL?^'  H  '^"  ^"'*^°  ^"^^^  ^"^'"^  »^»  ^^-tt*^  over 
well-beaten  roads,  is  apt  to  forget    There  was  no  mercy  In 

ftrt^:^"u"'  '""  ""^'^^^  ^°  J""«'  "°  ««P  of  com- 
fort for  the  old-time  pioneer,  no  bite  for  horse  or  cow  nor 

any  b«adth  of  hay  meadow,  but  a  few  patches  m  J;  I^ 

toe  beaver,  yet  opened  from  which  he  could  fill  his  bam 

The  raw  stump,  bristled  thick  and  high  over  the  clearing 

for  a  decade  or  two  before  they  «,tted.    Nor  were  the^ 

mere  soft  pme-woods  springing  from  smooth  carpets  of 

needles,  nor  yet  again  comparatively  open  forests  of  hard 

wood  with  l^ht  underbrush,  as  was  much  of  the  country  to 

the  «>uthward.    The  Canadian  bush  of  oak.  maple.  beech^„d 

hemlock  stood  on  the  good  soils,  with  peculiar  density,  while 

t^l^"  r.  ."■  ""^r"^"*^  *"d  debris  in  the  swamps 
prMented  a  hideous  tangle.  In  summer  the  mosquitoes, 
^d  yet  more  tortunng  black  flies,  made  life  a  burden  even 
to  the  thickest  skinned.     After  generations  to  be  sure 
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h^i^xch^r;  '"°"""  Z"'  ""  •"  labouring  „.„  ,ko 
«ad    cxchuiged   a  somewhat    liopeJea    prospect    in    old 

in„dTo'"      °-    ^".""^  """>'•"  "ft  comfortable 
farm,  and  homes,  many  luxurious  ones;  to  begin  life  aeain 

If  compamonship  in  ad  ersity  was  some  conLla  onT,?; 

™y  number,  in  anod,.r  sense  aggravated  the TuaM^ 

H^im^^dT  ^^  •""'  '""""«'  "y  Govemm«,t.  Z 
Haldimand,  though  m  poor  health,  spared  himself  no  exer- 

n^^W  s""""  r  "  r"""^«  "' "»  '"-"'^^ 

appreoable  asset  among  so  many  thousand,  in  such  ^ 
eme^ency    The  Court  of  Claim,  .,ublish,^  i„  utdo" 

^.Z.  V'.^  ^"  ""  ""'•  '"  »P««  of  Haldiman™ 
^ZZ°°^  "  'T"  ""  ""'""^'hort. while  the  pre. 
cau^^m^T,"^  "'  f""!"""  ""P'  '"  "»  St  UwnTnce 
M«,  off^  »f  Q"'n«  were  on  the  ve.ge  of  starvation. 
HungH'  children  devoured  the  young  buds  of  the  iL-wood 

be  b^i?i7L  L",".*^  """"'  '""  '«'"«  »»  house  to 
be  boiled  and  rebelled.  But  at  least  the  Immigrants  were 
not  raw  European.,  a  fact  which  mad.  a  worldTf  diff!^ 
«ce  in  facmg  their  trials.  They  po«essed  for  U,e  m„t 
part  the  rewurceful  qualities  of  the  colonial  and  .  ge3 

ttev  ,h.  7  "nprecedentedly  hard  condition,.  Nor  had 
^Ued^  '"'•*°  °'  """'  ''"'^  Scotian  brethren  in  a 
under  French  law,  but  outside  the  pale  for  the  pi»ent  of 

wh«,  they  had  time  to  think  of  i^  set  up  for  them^ve..' 
Shelter  fh>ra  the  weather,  acquisition  of  supplier  of  Jci 
wheat  and  poutoe.,  o,  of  felling  timb.r,'w«  tte  ^.' 
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immediate  care  whether  of  colonel  or  private,  ex-judge  or 

^^'!L7  ^^  T''  ^J°^^^y  "°'  y^'  *^^"«  ^^at  they 
ri?r  ?u"'^  *"°'*'''''  ^'^'="''  P'^*'^'"'  for  Canada.  And 
here  for  the  moment  we  must  leave  them,  the  hopeful  and 
the  despondent,  the  satisfied  and  the  discontented,  for  there 
.»  a  profusion  of  correspondence  extant  amply  proving,  if 

s^Zt  7?u  "'l''"^' '"  *  community  of  human  Wngs  thus 
«tuated  that  there  were  plenty  of  both  sorts.  One  senti- 
ment  at  any  rate  remained  to  cheer  their  darkest  hours. 
They  were  .till  under  the  British  flag  and  beyond  the  reach 

rLl^^h^T  ^"'"'^'  *"^  neighbours,  between  whom 
and  themselves  the  horrors  of  a  most  implacable  civil  war 
had  raised  a  barrier  of  mutual  hatred  and  exasperation  that 

atfr  w^l  '''"  """  '°  "^^  ^^^^^'^  »"d  ^"^  gene, 
ration.      Whether    this    added    bitterness   or   help^    to 

assuage  the  memory  of  their  former  homes  and  dimities 

and  easy  lives  one  may  not  say.      It  must  be  remem- 

bered  however,  that  the  impecunious  and  factious  stote  of 

the  still  unconsolidated  Republic  after  the  peace,  the  rise 

of  new  and   blatant  elements  to  the  surfa^  Jas  some 

it^t     tk''  *1^°«;"»"  ^°»'d  "ot  reasonably  be 

^IMn^i-Ki        ^"^'^^nt  loyalty  of  their  leaders  stamped 

iteelf  indelibly  on  the  map  of  Canada.    The  fifteen  children 

of  George  the  Third  were  responsible  for  the  names  of 

AntSILr  ^°T^  townships,  the  six  miles  square  which  the 

/^lo-Canadians  from  that  day  to  this  have  made  the  unit 

botfi  of  survey  and  local  administration.    When  these  were 

exhausted,  other  abundant  relatives  of  that  King  whose 

obst  nacy  and  deplorable  choice  of  councillors  had  been  th^ 

f^lT"       *"  ''"'  "°"'  "*"  ^"'^  honouredTll^: 

a„!?K*^""*rl'*  '!?''"^  y**"  °^  *""'<=«  ^"e  heavy  ones, 

kr^.h  A  ^  "  '*='"**^  ^y  *"  »"^"*'«»1  posterity  of 
harsh  and  arb.tnuy  imprisonments,  and  among  other  things 
of  violating  the  Act  of  ffaiea.  corpus.     The  absurdityTf 
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the  latter  needs  no  demonstration,  as  the  Habeas  corpus 
was  not  at  that  time  on  the  Canadian  code,  and  if  it  had 
been  the  critical  period  of  a  great  war  ws  not  one  in  which 
to  quibble  over  its  suspension.  With  gaols  full  of  prisoners 
of  war  frequently  attempting  their  escape  assisted  by  out- 
side sympathisers :  with  spies  and  emissaries  from  France 
and  the  other  colonies  going  up  and  down  the  country, 
Haldimand  in  the  whole  course  of  his  administration  im- 
prisoned just  nineteen  persons,  some  of  them  for  only  a 
few  days.  A  French  Protestant  trader.  Du  Calvet.  who  for 
h  s  deahngs  with  the  enemy  fell  under  Haldimand's  dis- 

fnrK  "'  TT*^  ^l"  ^'*^  extraordinary  malignity,  follow- 
ing  him  back  to  England  and  suing  him,  though  to  his 
own  undoing,  m  the  English  Courts. 

Domestic  politics  had  been  in  abeyance  under  the  Ions 
suspense  of  war  and  the  excitement  aroused  by  the  advent 
of  the  loyalists.      The    victory    of    the  Americans    had 
naturally  shaken  the  prestige  of  British  arms  among  the 
Canadians,  both  those  who  looked  to  them  for  protection 
and  such  as  may  have  had  other  hopes.     Vermont  too. 
though  silenced  for  the  moment  by  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis,  had  renewed  its  intrigues  with  Canada  in  the  person 
of  the  Aliens  and  their  friends.    It  is  altogether  a  curious 
passage  m  the  history  of  the  times.    The  dominant  faction 
there  were  pervaded  by  a  provincialism  so  absorbing  that 

K?' J"""*  fi*^'*^  '*"  **°"'  ^"^  ^  of  «>ther  Government 
which  would  guarantee  them  autonomy,  and  Congress,  in  no 
very  good  humour  with  them,  had  shown  as  yet  no  inclina- 
tion  to  recognise  their  pretensions. 

Haldimand  to  his  great  relief  took  his  departure  in 
November  1784,  and  a  more  conscientious  servant  Great 
Britain  never  had.  A  tardy  justice  is  now  being  rendered 
to  his  meniory  in  Canada.  On  the  more  crowded  pages  of 
national  history  he  is  never  likely  to  get  his  deserts.  His 
work  was  of  the  underground  vigilant  kind.  It  is  sometimes 
said,  though  with  little  truth,  that  nothing  occurred  in  Canada 
dunng  Haldimand's  time.   It  has  been  better  said  by  a  writer 
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on  the  period  that  nothing  occurred  because  Haldimand 
took  care  that  it  should  not  occur.    But  both  sUtements 
are  metaphorical.     For  the  coming  of  the  loyalists  took 
place  m  his  time,  the  weightiest  event  in  Canadian  history 
w»d  a  prodigiously  important  one  in  that  of  the  United 
States.    And  the  success  of  their  settlement  in  Canada  owes 
to  Its  Swiss  Governor  what  only  an  altogether  too  elaborate 
relation  of  detail  for  the  reader's  patience,  or  my  space,  could 
convey;  for  there  is  documentary  evidence  enough  to  fill  a 
volume.    Haldimand  shares  with  the  numerous  relatives  of 
George  the  Third  such  kind  of  immortality  as  topography 
can  ensure,  which  if  prosaic  is  unshakable,  a  county  tn  Ontario 
and  a  street  in  Quebec  bearing  his  name.    He  added  a  wing 
to  the  ChAteau  St  Louis,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  that  conspicuous  pile,  the  Chateau  Frontenac  hotel  the 
far-seen  and  dominating  lodestar  which  beckons  insistently 
to  every  properly  constituted  tourist  steaming  up  to  Quebec 
His  country  house  above  the  Montmorency  Falls  gathered 
fresh  fame  by  becoming  in  after  years  a  frequent  residence 
of  her  late  Majesty's  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  lived 
there  for  so  long,  and  is  now.  like  his  other  residence,  a 
hotel.    Most  of  the  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life  Haldi- 
mand spent  in  London,  going  freely  into  society,  dining 
card-playing  and  attending  levees,  where  the  King  always 
talked  to  him  as  a  wise  and  valued  servant    One  is  tempted 
to  say  so  much  as  the  indefatigable  diarist  continues  his 
record,  which  becomes  valuable  now  merely  as  the  confes- 
•tons  of  a  wise  old  bachelor  who  knew  everybody  and  has 
an  opinion  worth  having  about  many  current  things  and 
people.    He  died  in  his  native  Switzeriand,  but  a  tablet  in 
Westminster  Abbey  inscribed  in  French  to  Sir  Frederick 
Haldimand.  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  briefly  recounting  the 
offices  he  held,  testifies  at  least  that  his  adopted  country 
held  him  in  some  honour,  at  his  death  in  1791. 

•  We  must  preserve  Quebec  even  if  we  have  to  send  out 
Carleton  himself.'  Shelbume  had  written  in  a  moment  of 
anxiety  and  with  scant  courtesy  to  Haldimand.    Though 
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no  such  urgency  as  this  suggests  was  present  on  the  latter's 
retirement  Carleton  was  In  fact  appointed,  and  one  might 
add  persuaded,  to  succeed  him.    But  this  did  not  happen  for 
nearly  two  years,  critical  in  a  civil  sense  as  the  state  of 
Canada  under  its  rapidly  changing  conditions  had  become 
The  countiy  ,n  the  meantime  was  under  the  care  of  a 
Lieutenant-Governor.    Cramah<5  had  recently  retired,  and 
Hamilton,  as  a  reward  for  his  activity  in  frontier  wars  and 
his  sufferings  after  Vincennes  and  at  the  hands  of  his  Virginian 
gaolers,  was  already  in  his  place.    An  energetic  soldier, 
popular  both  with  his  men  and  the  Indians.  Hamilton  as  a 
pohtician  seems  to  have  been  incautious  and  tactiess  •  a 
breezy  advocate  of  premature  reforms  in  a  country  whose 
unique  conditions  required  the  rtost  careful  handling  and 
were  yet  to  tax  the  wits  of  many  much  wiser  men.    He  was 
in  a  short  time,  however,  recalled,  and  Hope  installed  as  his 
successor.    The  venerable  Bishop  Briand  also  retired  about 
the  same  time  before  his  increasing  infirmities,  after  playing 
an  honourable  and  useful  part  during  critical  times,  and 
M.  Hubert,  a  native  Canadian,  but  adequate  to  the  post,  and 
comparatively  young,  became  the  next  Bishop  of  Quebec. 
There  had  been  some  difficulty  since  the  conquest  in  tiie 
supply  of  pn«rts,  not  so  much  as  to  numbers  as  to  qualifica- 
tions for  the  higher  posts.    The  parish  clergy,  though  almost 
absolute  among  tiieir  illiterate  flocks,  were  no  doubt  for  that 

LZTTJ  Vil""'*?'""  °^  '^"'^  '"'^"**'  stagnation  tiiem- 
sclvM.  It  had  been  found  necessary  to  forbid  tiie  country 
to  French  ecclesiastics  on  account  of  tiieir  irrepressible 
tendency  to  promote  dissatisfaction,  while  tiie  importation 
expenments  from  other  Catholic  countries  had  not  been  a 
success.  The  western  posts  still  held  by  British  garrisons 
remained  too  a  source  of  no  small  anxiety,  as  tiie  irritation 
of  the  Americans  at  their  retention  was  extreme,  while  tiie 
continuous  flow  of  loyalists  into  Canada,  as  evidence  .f  tiieir 

TT"^^  fV   °""'*  "*"*"  *  ''*"^'"e  justification  in  tiie  cyts 
of  the  British  Government  for  their  action. 

Carleton.now  created  Lord  Dorchester,  arrived  at  Quebec 
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In  October  1786  for  his  second  term  of  government    He 
Had  been  appointed,  though  not  without  resistance  on  his 
own  part  on  the  plea  of  advancing  years,  during  the  previous 
winter.      Everything  within  and   without  the  borders  of 
Canada  pointed  to  coming  difficulties.    France  was  ripening 
for  the  Revolution.     One  of  the  rival  parties  in  the  United 
Stotes  was  in  the  worst  ill-humour  with  Great  Britain 
Canada  herself  was  altogether  outgrowing  the  Quebec  Act 
assuming  features  that  had  never  been  contemplated,  and 
presenting  a  fresh  and  perplexing  problem  to  British  states- 
manship.    Carleton,  or  Dorchester  as  he  now  becomes,  was 
regarded  everywhere  as  the  one  man  to  fill  the  breach,  and 
foUowmg  a  strong  sense  of  patriotism  rather  than  inclination, 
he  left  his  country  home  in  Hampshire  and  sailed  for  the 
bt.  Lawrence.    It  goes  without  saying  that  the  people  of 
Quebec,  particulariy  the  French,  were  glad  to  see  their  old 
fnend  and  defender,  and  the  warm  addresses  of  welcome 
which  greeted  him  were  something  more  than  the  usual 
forms.    After  neariy  a  decade  of  bachelor  regime  at  the 
Chateau,   varied    by    that   of    Lieutenant-Governors    not 
sufficiently  endowed   for  social  enterprise,  the  advent  of 
Lady  Mana.  the  mother  now  of  a  numerous  and  already 
fighting  family  of  sons,  was  in  a  social  sense  equally  accept- 
able.   Dorchester  came  out  with  wider  powers  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.     He  was  not  only  the  ruler  of  Canada,  but 
had  chief  authority  when  called  upon  to  exercise  it  over 
Nova  Scotia.  Cape  Breton  (not  for  some  time  reunited  to 
the  nnain  province).  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  all  now  under  Lieutenant-Governors.    He  was  also 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces  in   British  North 
Amcnca.    He  brought  out  with  him  his  own  Chief- Justice, 
Wilham  Smith,  son  of  a  New  York  judge,  and  himself 
formerly  Chief-Justice  of  that  important  province.    Taking 
the  loyalist  side,  he  had  retired  to  England  with  Carleton. 
who  held  lum  in  great  respect    Both  of  them,  together  with 
rtaldimand,  had  been  much  in  consultation  with  Lord  Sidney 
now  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  as  to  the  future  administra- 
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tion  of  Canada.    The  Quebec  Act  had  theoretically  settled 
the  legal  code,  but  Dorchester  found  himself  once  again 
confronted  with  something  like  the  old  confusion.    English 
litigants  in   matters    not    pertaining    to    land    frequently 
rejected  the  French  code,  whicn  was  a  mixture  of  the  old 
French  and  Roman  law,  with  much  that  custom  alone  had 
improved  and  sanctioned.    The  English  lawyers  often  found 
its  intricacies  too  difficult  for  them,  and  so  it  came  about 
that  while  French  judges  followed  French  law,  and  English 
judges  English  law,  precisely  as  they  chose,  to  the  great 
confusion  of  litigation,  Chief-Justice  Smith  showed  a  predilec- 
tion at  once  for  a  loose  interpretation  of  the  Quebec  Act  in 
the  courts  and  a  reversion  towards  the  royal  proclamation 
of  1763.      The  confusion  became  so  great    that  one  of 
Dorchester's  first  acts  was  to  get  a  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  matter.    Committees 
were  also  nominate  to  report  on  the  commerce,  ♦he  police, 
and  the  education  of  the  province.    The  former  was  mainly 
represented  by  Montreal  and  Quebec,  neither  of  them  even 
yet  with  quite  eight  thousand  inhabitants.    Their  merchanU 
being  mainly  British,  formally  complained  of  the  great  irr^u- 
larities  in  the  legal  situation  which  Dorchester's  committee 
strongly  recommended  to  his  '  most  serious  consideration.' 
Trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  was  now  optional  with  litiganti. 
Smith  brought  a  bill  before  the  council  for  establishing  it 
in  all  civil  affairs,  which  was  rejected.    Attorney- General 
Monk  made  a  speech  of  six  hours,  which  exposed  such  a 
chaotic  state  of  justice  as  to  •  astonish  the  whole  audience.' 
Dorchester  then  appointed  a  fresii  committee  under  Chief- 
Justice  Smith  to  investigate  the  past  administration  of  the 
laws  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  judges  in  the  courts  both 
of  Appeal  and  Common  Pleas.    Every  prominent  person 
waa  examined,  and  such  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion 
was  exposed,  says  a  contemporary  legal  writer,  as  no  other 
British  province  ever  before  experienced.    •  English  judges 
following  English,  French  judges  French  law,  and  worse  still, 
some  following  no  particular  laws  of  any  kind  whatsoever.' 
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hll^VfT'"'!!^  °"  •***°°''*  '^  «d"caUon  and  the  feasi. 
no  i21«L  "  "*^.  ■  "°'^""»y.  P'-o^luc^^i  «kc  the  others 
fn  M  Tl'  '  '""'*•  °"  •*=*="""»  °f »»»«««  increasing  change. 
«n  the  balance  of  race  which  turned  men's  mind,  towards 

iJZT"  '^"  P''"^''"'""-  '*  P'^'"'^'^'  'however,  an 
nT  r  r"*^'^  °^  '""•  »»«*^~"  "»bert  the  new 
B«hop  of  Quebec  and  hi.  coadjutor  Bailly  a  highly 
•ccomphshed  dene  who  had  visited  England  with  Carleton 
fL^r^^"*^  °/  *"'°''  ***  •*"  ^•""y     The  former  obviously 

enu«r^»2?"?'"*"  '•***"  '"  '***°^y  *•»»"  '"  P'«t'"-  He 
enumerated  the  various  seminaries,  that  at  Quebec  for  the 

higher  education  mainly  of  priests,  and  the  other  at  Montreal 

7TJ1  ''^  '""P'y  *   '*^K«  f"^  «<=hool.  togethei    with  its 
college.     He  spoke  with  warmth  of  the  teaching  of  the 
nuns  particularly  those  of  the  Ursulines  and  the  General 
Hospital,  who  imparted  instruction  free  and  otherwise  to 
females    mostly  of  the  better  classes.      It   seemsVtty 
clear  that  virtue  and  a  respect  for  religion  were  the  chief 
itwns  in  a  curriculum   which  the  good    bishop  thought 
fi»lly  adequate.    When  the  illiteracy  of  the  parishes  with 
•  reputwl  average  of  three  or  four  to  the  parish  who  could 
read  and  write  was  brought  forward,  his  lordship  accounted 
the  figures  to  be  'wicked  calumny'  but  admitted  that  as 
regards  men  only  they  might  be  true.    The  country  cures 
he  protested  did  their  utmost  to  spread  education,  while 
aa  for  a  university  presided  over  by  men  of  unbiassed  and 
unprejudiced  views,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  men  of  that 
descriptioa  had  no  views  at  all  on  sacred  matters.     He  also 
thought  that  the  farmers  with  so  much  land  to  clear  would 
prefer  to  keep  their  sons  at  home  to  clear  it  rather  than  to 
spend  their  savings  by  providing  them  with  a  classical 
education.      M.   Bailly,  the   coadjutor,  who  disliked    the 
tashop  and  was  an  abler  and  a  wider-minded  man.  pro- 
<»ded  to  demolish  his    superior's  arguments  with  con- 
siderable irony  and  asked  whether  Canada  was  to  wait 
for  educational  faciliUes  till   it  had  been  cleared   to  the 
North  Pole.     He  then  proceeded  to  display  an  eloquent 
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enthusiaam  for  non-wcUrian  education,  unusual  for   his 
class  and  period,  pointing  out  among  other  things  that 
such  a  university  at  Quebec  would  attract  students  from 
the    Maritime    Provinces.      The   committee    reported    in 
favour  of  free  schools  in   every  parish  and   a  secondary 
school   m   every  town   and  district  and    also  of  a    non- 
sectarian  college  from  which  religion  was  to  be  rigorously 
excluded.    Upon  the  la<it  head  at  any  rate  this  committee 
of  1787,  which  included  several  Frenchmen,  may  be  regarded 
M  «  singularly  sanguine  body  of  men.     It  should  also  be 
related  that  the  income  of  the  Jesuit  estates  of  which  only 
four  aged   members  still  survived    was  regarded    by  all 
Canadian  educationalists  of  tha^  day  as  their  reversion 
by  equity  if  not  by  right.     Dorchester  forwarded  a  petition 
to  this  eflTect  widely  signed  in  Canada,  but  in  the  meantime 
a  half|jprgotten  claim  to  the  property  was  put  in  by  no 
less  a>rson  than  General  Amherst,  who  affirmed  that  it 
had  been  granted  to  him  at  the  conquest.    This  promised 
a  sore  disappointment  to  so  poor  a  country,  as  the  estate 
was  a  matter  of  some  half  million  acres  and  though  mainly 
wild  lands  had  considerable  potential  value.    The  after 
relations  with  North  America  of  the  •  Conqueror  of  Canada ' 
as    the   cautious,  plodding,  uninspiring  Amherst   had    a 
technical  right  to  be  called,  had  not  been  felicitous  when 
in  chief  command  at  New  York.     His  claims  whether 
valid  or  not  were  now  staved  off  by  the  genuine  plea 
that    the  Jesuit  etUte  had  originally  been  granted    by 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  Order  in  trust  for  the  education  of 
Canadians  and  Indians  and  could  not  be  alienated     The 
dispute  continued  intermittently  for  nearly  half  a  century 
when  the  property  passed  into  the  control  of  the  Quebec 
parliament. 

Once  again,  after  the  lapse  of  a  decade,  Canada  had  a 
burnmg  domestic  question  and  those  responsible  for  her 
government  were  free  to  concentrate  themselves  upon  ft. 
The  far  west  alone  gave  external  cause  for  anxiety,  that 
wide  domain  lately  ceded  to  the  United  Sutes  but  stIU 
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draw  them     tT.  dliil  '^'"»^  »°  in.tn.ctlo„.  ,o  with. 

from  the  l»d  bloS  bJJ"°"  7.  *■''  "f"""'  •»"  "^ 
•he  Indian,  beywd  tt  UV^  t  '""'"'  P'°"~"  •»<» 
"prd  wh.tcw  to  uTln*     ;.         '  '""'<>'«•.  with  no 

going  forward  with  -  L.   7       /  "'"""hes  were  already 

g«>ei.l   Indtan  war    whic^h  JW  ,/'""''  '<«»■  'nd    . 
•wok  out.  w„  frTuihtlriJh  '"*  •'""    •"""'"•^-' 

Dorchest.,  c«.,d  do   nothta^  b„t   .n.^  tl.  7  -" 

«>«•  .t  .very  h«.rt  to  keep  th^tej^  ThT^  .""' 
««od  reuon  to    btlieve  that  the  Am!S  "  ''  "" 

to  their  officer.,  but  they  had  to  de^f^.h    '      . 

tl».  «r«.  little  for  CoTgrJ  o^  lu.^t        ««"',';?' 
Indians  were  reitivo  i.  «!*  •  7  "*""**»•      rnat  the 

thdr' father.'  oewiwered  as  to  who  was  now 

«y"rnSr:^'r;::rr7°^"*"»-"-- 

The  ™ll  of  honour  had  C  eloL  "7.?'","™ '"'"• 
ln«ribed  or  pnurtically  T^JT^  tL^I"*  T" 
thou«„d  In  C.n.d.  ,„d  the  1^1  »  •  "^  *"  "*>' 
and  to  who*,  de«en3«u  f' r  e^r^    ""'""•  *"  """^ 

day  «rio„riy  pn>po«^  to  "  ,  ^fX!.?"-"  • ""  "» 
magic  letter.  UE  .ft„.h.Tr^  *     of  affixing  the 

n~.o.,er.  ftonfthe  stl  '^^^  "  •  *  "^'^  "°'  "' 
d«.Hhowev.r.S«fL  J^:tw  ,1;?™.'°"..  ''ir  "  "• 
or  ««ir  futur.  .nd  the  rJ^.^^IZZt"^':^ 
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apparent  many  friendi  and  relatives  of  the  humbler  wrt 
of  refugees,  who  had  kept  out  of  trouble  through  the  war, 
were  tempted  to  join  them  by  the  prospect  of  free  land 
in  a  country  so  well  reported  of.     But  the  mass  of  the 
new  comers    were  attracted    by  the   last   considerations 
alone,  tempered  often  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  sUte 
of  things  produced  in  the  old  colonies  by  the  war.    One 
has  only  to  mention  the  currency  and  financial  difficulties, 
the  increased  taxation  and  the  fear  of  more,  the  uncer- 
tainty  of  the  future  government  and  the  lack  of  unanimity 
with  which  these  difficult  questions  were  approached  by 
various  Sutes,  to  understand  that  many  despaired  of  their 
country  and  were  quite  disposed  to  abandon  it  if  a  good 
opportunity    offered.       The    reaction    that    followed    the 
glamour  of  victory,  and  the  apparently  bankrupt  condi- 
tions of  the  country  before  the  genius  of  Hamilton  had 
grappled  with  the  question  of  unity,  concord  and  finance 
very  naturally  turned  the  minds  of  many  doubting  souls 
with  no  strong  ties  and  no  tangible  recollections  of '  British 
tyranny '  to  this  new  country,  stable  at  least  in  ita  govern- 
mant,  and  fertile  by  all  accounta  in  ita  soil.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  spectre  of  Popery  and  dread  of  Frerxh 
laws  had  acted  at  first  as  a  strong  deterrent    But  very 
soon  questions  of  a  modification  at  least  if  not  a  change 
in  thes-  conditions  were  in  the  air.     The  very  strength 
of  the  t^nmigration  gave  confidence  that  something  would 
be  done,  and  indeed  the  rulers  of  Canada  and  the  loyalist 
settlers  who  had  time  to  indulge  in  reflection  or  agitation 
were  thinking  of  little  else.     The  new  population  cane 
in  practical  contact  with  neither  the  scarlet  women  nor 
the  arrogant  seignior    nor   yet  the  tithe-exacting  priest 
of  their  imaginations.    A  few  hundreds  at  Sorel  and  the 
foot  of  Champlain  had  settled  on  lands,  at  least  within 
sight  of  these  belated  and  mediaeval  institutions  which 
on   close  acquaintance  lost  most  of  their  terrors  and  at 
any  rate  held  none  in  store  for  them.    A  few  stragglers 
even  married  French  women,  and  if  they  did  not  them- 
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^^.^^:  ."d  t!!:  "  ^>  --.  their  children 
century  F^S'J"t,,^  "P^^^  »P«»k  the  seventeenth- 
"  •n^de^nd^t  of  t'?  ^^  '^^.P^*-*'*  dtme  -cheerfully 
Perche  ^i^^a^H  T  '""*''  -hlpmentof  rtalwj 
bulk  of  ^eX  c^J^'^Tl'^^P*  "•'^«"*     B"t  the 

town.hlXto1^ortLrrtreN^''^"^'^^    '"  *»- 
•««in  in  the  E«ter^  Sh?n.  !^     "^''''*  penin.ulm  or 

expect  or  wish  for  vJ.  ,  ,  "  *""  ™'«  "«M 
«*~I.wer„1,ta.hdy 'ti  "~f«  """Wle^  "d  free 
l-Wtant  W.I  w«i„l  „  °' °'^""  ""PPln*"-  The 

w«  «« theXSo?L''T"°"'  "■"■"■  ■*•  '«"••«' 

He  of  .ympethy  with  F™-!      ^  ^  NoblesM.  evny 

<Uyta«„hini<.WcwitiL«,  kSH^r'"  '^•'•■""'  •'  *•' 

I**!.     The  only  hZ!^.     ,  ,*      """  "'*  "  *  ««"«• 
""  01  guebec  and  Montre,!.  had  already  ertablidi«| 
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a  more  social  and  friendly  footing  while  their  commercial 
value  to  the  country  was  now  recognised  by  all  and  by 
none  more  than  the  habitant  whose  grain  they  bought 
for  export  Politically  the  British  merchant,  with  a  royal 
governor  and  a  strong  voice  in  his  eouncil,  would  have 
had  nothing  to  fear.  But  this  Utopia  of  quite  legitimate 
anticipation  was  now  upset  and  a  fresh  start  had  to  be 
made. 

These  large  grants  and  settlements  of  freehold  land 
within  and  without  their  borders  alarmed  the  seigniors, 
who  feared  it  would  depreciate  their  own  properties  and 
make  their  tenants  restless.  A  move  was  made  in  the 
Legislative  Council  for  reconsidering  their  land  laws,  but  all 
the  seigniors  were  stoutly  opposed  to  it  except  Carleton't 
friend  and  military  secretary,  De  Lanaudi^re,  whose  seign- 
iory of  thirty-five  square  leagues  he  would  willingly,  he 
declared,  surrender  to  the  Crown  and  receive  back  again 
under  terms  of  free  and  common  soccage.  They  had,  he 
declared,  within  the  seigniories,  an  Immense  territory  but 
sparsely  cleared  and  meagrely  settled,  and  was  it  likely 
that  immigrants  would  take  up  their  abode  under  conditiooa 
they  detested.  It  may  be  doubted  if  they  would  have  been 
altogether  welcome  had  they  ventured  to  do  so.  The  feature 
of  the  seigniorial  system  that  militated  most  against 
material  progress  was  the  iods  et  vtntts,  the  payment,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  twelfth  part  of  the  purchase  money  to  the 
seignior  every  time  a  parcel  of  land,  howsoever  improved 
by  buildings  or  otherwise,  changed  hands.  This  of  course 
tended  to  discourage  all  improvement. 

The  first  Royal  visit  was  now  paid  to  Canada  in  the  person 
of  the  sailor  Prince,  afterwards  William  iv.,  as  captain  of  a 
war  ship.  The  hearty  manners  of  this  young  man  made 
him  a  favourite  in  every  British  dependency,  and  an  admir- 
able stimulant  to  colonial  loyalty  had  Canada  needed  any. 
De  Gaspe  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  that  he  was  the  despair  of 
Lady  Dorchester  at  her  state  balls  for  the  persistency  with 
which  he  chose  his  partners  where  he  listed,  rather  than 
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where  ceremony  required.    At  Sorel,  where  Government 

InS^t  ?"''u''"'  "°  ^•"f******  ''^'^  '^^  genua  young 
^i^I^K       rJ*"'**"'^  ****^'  '°''"  William  Henry     Bu? 

h^  its  name  too  deep  into  the  .tory  of  two  war.  to  readily 
J«^pt  such  violation  of  its  past,  and  remained  Sorel  in 

^.l^iu  H     '?'?''°"  ^**'  •"  •••^^"'"y  •"'ong  the  British 

Chitel  1  ?LS"t^  ^^'  '^^•"  Ly«»burner.  a  leading 
SSt^^iH       ,'  ^  ^"'i"  ''•^^^'^'y  ^^  ■«"*  to  London 

now  that  th«r  fc  mer  monstrous  pretensions  to  Protestant 
monopoly  could  no  longer  be  seriously  proposed  w^"o 
^ure  good  value  for  their  efforts,  and' in  th^r^ul"  of 
^,t.ca  emancipation,  not  ultimately  to  find  them^lves  the 
r.l  '^  ««*"«P«ted  habitant,  for  that  was  not  by  any 
means  what  they  were  aiming  at.  With  such  a  possibte 
Ln^T      ""barrassing  the  efforts  of  the  class  hrrepre 

Ouetl;^!;?MT  ^':^'^  *°  '^'  ^"'^  Government  Lt 
guebec  and  Montreal,  now  containing  a  tenth  part  of  the 

tji^cK  ^  *^  ^^  •  P*''"^""  ^°^^'"«  •^'^teen  pages. 
tT^tirZ.  "^am"""*'  ^~**''^"^  •«*'"•'  ""y  changeHnd 
I^^^.nn^  7^  "^T"^""  °^  P°P"'*'  government  with  an 
nfTT- 1  u^P  °"  levity  that  would  have  made  the  blood 
of  Patnck  Henry,  or  of  John  Adams,  turn  cold.     But  the 

S;;*         «  "T  ^"*'°**"'^  '"*^"*  ''«""»«°ts  for  this  new 

iTn  "•'*J"r  ^^^^^  "^'^  P°*"*  **^"  »"  the  thunders  of  the 
old  British  faction  at  Quebec. 

th^JnTJ)r  ^r  ^'°^''^^^  '**^**"  ''^•"ty  and  thirty 
thousand  of  the  refugees  and  their  successors  within  the 
Government  of  Quebec,  and  the  tide  was  still  flowing     It 

wruld^^vl"r»l°  '"  '^'  "^^  "'^^^^"•'y  °^  government 
would  have  to  be  recast,  and  those  who  thought  that  a 

represenutive  assembly  could  be  deferred  in  the  presence 
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of  aach  a  phalanx  of  hereditary  freemen  must  hav:  been 
Jjngume  indeed.     It  was  all  i«ry  well  for  the  American 
Whigs  m  the  aboundiag  metaphor  of  their  kind  and  period 
tocaltheTorie.'8onsofde.poti.«.'    But  a.  a  matter  of 
fact  there  had  been  no  vital  difleience  in  political  ethics 
among  the  K>.called  Whigs  and  Tories,  between  whom  the 
war  ojjened  such  an  impassable  chasm.    They  had  objected 
equally  to  the  aggressive  measures  of  the  Crown.    Both  had 
dressed  m  homespun,  and  adjured  imported  luxuries  as  a 
protest  against  them.    They  differed  only  in  their  views  on 
tlie  right  methods  of  resistance,  and  there  was  unfortunately 
no  room  here  for  a  difference.    That  was  the  tragedy  of  the 
domestic  side  of  the  American  war.    Men  who  had  never 
voted  agamst  each  other  even  in  the  mild  divisions  of  a 
provincial   assembly,  who  had   seen  eye  to  eye  in   every 
conceivable  question,  and  had  protested  together  against 
the  Stamp  Act,  the  tea  Ux,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  found 
themselves  suddenly  called  upon  to  decide,  without  com- 
pwise  and  without  delay,  on  a  plan  of  action,  not  on  a 
political  opinion     Even  had  it  been  purely  a  matter  of 
principle,  few  sober  men  could  have  foretold  what  road  his 
nearest  neighbour  would  choose,  so  unexpected  and  mo- 
mentous a  decision  was  it  that  either  had  to  make.    But  a 
score  of  other  influences  were  at  work  on  both  sides ;  fear 
self-interest,  persuasive  counsels,  eloquent  pens  and  tongues' 
family   ties.     The    U.E.    loyalist,   therefore,    though    his' 
passion  for  the  British  connection  was  flred  by  the  trials  he 
had  suffered  on  its  behalf,  was  no  more  likely  to  sit  down 
quieUy  under  the  most  benignant  despotism  than  his  old 
rebel  friends  and  neighbours  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts 
His  peculiar  experiences  had   made  of  him  a  somewhat 
strange  mixture  of  ,K>litical  sentiment.     He  is.  in  short  a 
unique  figure  in  history.     So  far  as  I  know  you  may  look  'in 
vain  elsewhere  for  a  truculently  anti-republican  democrat 
If  Ae  exprewRofi  sounds  hopelessly  paradoxical  it  is  never- 
thetess  suiBcie^y  accurate,  for  he  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  British  •  ft^y  democrat-  of  a  recent  age     If  his 
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n  the  subtler  ih>rf«  „f  .     PO'WlHy  aeem  to  oae  um^eraet 

Queen  Victoria     Thl  .fc,      .  j"'"?  ""  "»  coronation  of 

2o*...t.f!z.rr^y«z:.trsL  ""■  '!.'"'"'•*' 

■"«  of  it.  Incongruity  wirmnvLJ'  ''  *""  *  "«"« 

U"-  «..  very  if„r„i;;j"  of  trdT.ll^Ll'T- 
•leineuiour  and  Dcmnn  k...~.i.     '™'-<"»y  oemocracy  In 

"•IlK  th«  L  h..^^        "•  "'  ""  •""«'■<'"  «  fully 
'•)»«•«.  which,  in  pofitcTd",^  u  Jl,'™;"'«»«  "E- 

■Pring  waggon  a  chj^  Z^i^'Z  ^'"r  ""  '"  "^ 
"n«i.pecti„g  ,ericul.n,.l,»  w«yfarer.     The 

topic,  We  war  rfTs  ,  in  wWcT."'  r'T"  ""  "•'  '•™°'"« 

untlJinkablcTX'^''"'',."'"'^''  """'^""*  "»  •'"«>« 
«rang.rf,om,»lt"„g.ide""'r';f  "'".i""""  °"  ' 
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by  the  road-side  on  general  U.E.  principles.  The  other, 
who  Is  visiting  Canada  for  the  first  time,  dumfounded  that 
such  a  spirit  could  still  exist,  but  with  a  sense  of  humour 
overmastering  his  annoyance,  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  for  a  round  or  two  parries  the  blows  of  the 
enraged  and  long-memoried  patriot  till  want  of  breath  or  a 
«e»«  of  satisfied  national  honour  on  the  part  of  this 
descendant  of  Butler's  Rangers  terminates  tiie  combat. 
After  this,  if  memory  serves  me.  they  shake  hands,  resume 
their  coats,  and  drive  on  together  the  best  of  friends.  This 
of  course  Is  fooling,  but  quite  admirable  fooling,  and  very 
much  to  the  point,  and  as  a  caricature  even  yet  not  wholly 
out  of  date. 

The  proportion  of  British  born  to  American  born,  among 
the  rank  and  file  at  any  rate  of  the  loyalist  exiles,  is  impos- 
sible to  assess.    There  had  been  considerable  immigration 
into  America  after  the  peace  of  1763,  and  though  the 
strongest  element  in  this  was  Scotch-Irish  who,  from  the 
smart  if  recent  treatment,  would  have  been  rarely  Tories  it 
is  probable  tiiat  Uie  inclinatlor    of  the  others,  Engliih, 
Scottish.  German,  and  even  Cathc   :  Irish,  their  old  regard 
for  stable  institutions,  and  tiieir  In  viuble  early  prejudices 
against  tiielr  new  compatiiots   not  yet  rubbed  oflT,  leaned 
towards  the  Tory  side.    As  the  late    Scotch-Irish  fought  by 
hundreds  In  the  American  ranks,       these  others,  not  yet 
well  established,  often  still  landles  ,  readily  swayed    by 
Instinct,  or  sometimes  by  a  higher  form  of  loyalty,  and  as 
often  by  a  soldier's  pay,  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
otiier  side.    Of  the  2500  who  actually  divided  the  ;f  3,000,000 
disbursed  by  the  court  of  claims  altogether  up  to  tiie  year 
1790,  more  than  half,  wc  know,  were  of  British  birth.    These 
successful  claimants  roughly  represented  the  men  of  former 
estate  and  of  professional  position.    The  English  born  would 
inclme  towards  a  return  to  England  ;  the  others  still  more  to- 
wards remaining  in  North  America.    Almost  certainly  there- 
fore a  majority  of  the  /hfe  of  the  loyalists  in  Canada  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  were  Americans  by  birtii  and  tradition. 
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It  w«s  now  admitted    by  almcMt  all  whr^   «  :  • 
"•ttered  and  would  have  wLht^*        7    •      **P^"'®"* 

Americn    in.„ig„,io„    ».„,.  though  ,h.  clsi^^St 

Canada  they  had  looked  forward  to  po^ul^o^^^' 
-theyaomewhat  sanguinely  though  ^urMy^t^^ 

loyalist  settlements,  had  in  its  suggested  legislation  co«! 
ceded  somewhat  to  the  French,  since  it  was  proposed  ^ 

S  .°?r°  f  r"**"*»'  ^»»''«  the  rest  of  theTuntry 
might  elect  Catholics  at  will.     Now  it  promised  to  Tno 

Zv.!!k  /''""''*'  conditions  of  whole  or  partial 

d.,franch.sem.nt  of  their  French  fellow-subjects.  Xv 
could  freely  jom  with  the  Upper  Canadians  and  the 
French  .n  a  reasonable  unfettered  demand  for  the  natuoS 
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rights  of  British  colonial  subjects  such  u  had  already  been 
granted  to  Nova  Sootia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  French, 
if  they  were  mostly  indifferent  in  the  matter,  contained 
a  small  bourgeois  element  that  had  by  now  achieved  some 
political  aspirations.    In  any  case  they  would  not  stand  in 

:![?''•*"**  ^^^'*'  ^  moment  they  were  in  a  numerical 
majority,  the  others  would  possess  the  political  vigour  and 
experience  and  within  measurable  time  as  it  seemed  a 
numerical  equality  as  well.  Now  at  last  one's  sympathies 
honestly  go  out  to  these  people,  the  mercantile  pioneers 

u    A."*?**     '*  '^  "°*  ^"^  ^^y  ""*««<*  "eriously  under 
the  Quebec  Act  and  this  'governing  of  the  French  accord- 
ing to  French   ideas,'  as   the   modern  cant  has  it    But 
they  were  inconvenienced  in  minor  matters,  in  the  cora- 
pUcations  that  surrounded  the  purchase  or  tenure  of  land 
for  a  country  house  for  instance.    But  their  real  grievance 
was  the  utter  indifference  to  expansion  and  progress,  the 
periiBct  content  with  the  present  that  the  French  system 
as  they  thought,  encouraged.    They  wanted  the  country  to 
grow  as  the  English  colonies  grew,  and  their  trade  with  it. 
And  now  this  rumour  of  division  seemed  to  sound  the 
very  knell  of  all  their  hopes.      They  were  to  have  an 
assembly  of  a  truth,  but  where  would  they  be  in  it?    A 
pitiful  four  or  five  thousand  in  all    against  the   100,000 
French  that  Haldimand's  recent  census  had  enumerated 
Quebec  was  to  be.  in  fact,  definitely  regarded  as  a  French 
province.    The  swarming  thousands  of  the  future  who  had 
promised  for  a  blissful  moment  to  correct  all  this  were  now 
to  be  cut  off  in  a  country  to  themselves.     Mr.  Lymbumer 
represented,  as    I    have  said,  the  Quebec  merchants  in 
England,  and  he  pleaded  for  the  abolition  of  the  Quebec 
Act,  which  circumstances  had  already  doomed,  and  against 
the  division  of  the  province  with  much  ability,  before  a 
committee  of  the   House  of  Commons.     Dorchester  had 
been   requested   by  Lord  Sydney  then  in  office,  to  send 
home   opinions    on    the    future    government    of  Canada. 
Personally  he  was  in  favour  of   moving    cautiously  and 
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>»j^^  .ii"Juor 'X'  "hot  t^*  TT^ 

DorchMtJ;  1^  to  c'Mle  eveiywhcre  ■oim  kind  of  nobiUty. 

•  primitiw!  country  tiinri».iL_   '"'""«  «•■«  ■»«"«  of 

—TO  wuen,  ftom  abMntee  adminbtntion  •■■  ^^ 
l»i»»«e,  on  «xoont  of  thit  one  .taX ^^  "^  "'"' 
f«t  Gov.n,„„t.  could  Z  t^^TS:"^" 
-«f.Ic«,.n.por„i..  co„ccr««.  wrh^h"«^^'  '^ 

loiwt  and  pay  rent  concurrently     The  f«^  »^    r      ^ 

inprMsioo.  •*»wur    created    a    bad 

The  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  new  n^w 
wag  that  of  Chief- Fuitice  «^{»k      u     ..  ProWem 
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remoter  catue  than  thow  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  aicribed. 
The  troubles  in  the  old   colonies.'  he  continued,  'araat 
from  their  having  outgrown  their  several  governments  and 
wanted  the  time  to  remedy  half  a  century  ago  before  the 
late  rupture  occurred.     It  should  have  been  the  parts  of 
our  fathers  to  have  found  a  cure  in  the  erection  of  a  power 
upon  the  continent  itself  to  control  all  its  liule  republics 
and  create  a  partner    in  the   legislation  of  the  Empire 
capable  of  consulting  Uieir  own  safety  and  tiie  common 
welfare.'    And  again :  *  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  what 
we  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  dreaded  from  this  Fivnch 
colony  in  the  north  and  what  it  cost  to  take  away  that 
dread  which  confined  our  population  to  the  edges  of  the 
Atlantic'    Enclosed  in  the  same  document  is  a  carefully 
propounded  scheme  for  the  federation  of  the  two  provinces 
of   Upper   and  Lower  Canada  witii    Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and    Newfoundland.      The  general  lines  are 
those  upon  which  the  present  Dominion  of  Canada  is  laid. 
It  is  wortii  noting  too  tiiat  Dorehester  also  recommended 
something  of  the  sort  to  tiie  Home  Government 

On  March  7,  1791,  the  new  act  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  still  fought  so  hard 
for  the  Hereditary  legislator  tiiat  the  clause  was  actually 
piiMed  by  a  majority  of  88  to  39,  to  remain  in  permanent 
abeyance  through  the  recognition  of  successive  Canadian 
governments  of  its  utter  absurdity.     The  province  was 
divided  in  the  manner  already  indicated  and  in  fact  very 
much  as  It  stands  to-day.    Mr.  Lymburner  addressed  die 
House    for    several  hours  on  March  33rd  on  behalf  of 
the  party  he  represented,  urging  the  total  repeal  of  the 
Quebec  Act,  and  protesting  against  division  as  *  a  violent 
measure  which  could  never  be  recalled.'    It  was  recalled 
in  fifty  yeara  as  every  one  knows  in  favour  of  re-union 
which  proved  a  complete  failure.    He  accused  the  Quebec 
Act  of  introducing  a  confusion  which  had  existed  in  a 
greater  degree  under  tiie  ordinance  of  1763  which    pre- 
ceded  it.     He  declared  that  there  was  small  reason  for 
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equally  vague  with  regard  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
question,  joined  issue  with  his  friend  on  the  more  congenial 
theme  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  parenthetical  digression 
which  culminated  in  their  famous  and  final  quarrel.  Indeed, 
this  debate,  apart  from  the  misfortune  his  irrelevant  treat- 
ment of  it  brought  him,  seems  to  have  been  mainly  service- 
able to  Burke  in  providing  occasion  for  sonorous  and 
alliterative  adjectives,  though  '  bleak  and  barren '  were  not 
felicitous  ones  in  the  case  of  a  country  of  universal  forests 
and  remarkable  fertility.  That,  however,  did  not  much 
matter  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  would  it  very  much 
perhaps  now.  Then,  as  to-day,  the  opinions  of  many 
private  members  were  expressed  with  much  complacency, 
and  difficulties  seemed  quite  trifling  to  those  cocksure 
orators  and  country  squires,  which  had  exercised  the  wits  of 
Dorchester  and  Haldimand,  Smith,  and  Mas^res  for  years, 
to  say  nothing  of  ministers  who,  with  much  pains  and 
inquiry,  had  drafted  the  bill.  However,  the  latter  was 
carried  through  both  Houses,  and  ratified  on  May  14, 
1791.  Since  the  loss  of  the  colonies,  and  the  attention 
attracted  to  North  America  by  the  war,  Canada  had  become 
a  subject  of  more  interest  to  the  average  Briton  than  she 
had  been  during  the  passing  of  the  Quebec  Act,  nearly  two 
decades  earlier,  and  on  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Canada 
Act  nearly  a  third  of  the  Houses  recorded  their  votes. 
Dorchester  was  not  present  in  England  during  the  discus- 
sion and  passing  of  the  Act,  a  draft  of  which  had  been  sent 
to  him  for  revision,  and  may  be  read  to-day  with  his  sug- 
gested alterations.  It  had  been  intended  otherwise,  and 
such  was  his  own  wish,  not  only  on  account  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  measure  to  Canada,  but  for  the  sake  of  his 
health.  What  is  known,  however,  as  the '  Nootka  incident ' 
had  occurred  in  1790,  in  which  Spain  had  seized  some 
British  trading  vessels  from  Vancouver  Island.  She  refused 
all  satisfaction,  and  brought  the  two  countries  to  the  brink 
of  rupture,  only  yielding  when  France,  being  in  no  mood 
for  a  great  war  to  small  purpose,  refused  her  support.    It 
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was  not  the  prospect  of  a  Spanish  war  in  itself  that  created 
anxiety  so  much  as  the  fear  lest  the  United  States  shoula 
take  the  opportunity  to  seize  the  western  posts.  When  the 
danger  had  passed  Dorchester  sailed  for  England,  arriving 
in  the  autumn  of  1791.  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
He  left  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Alured  Clarke,  in  his 
place,  and  to  him  fell,  in  his  superior's  absence,  to  inaugurate 
the  new  form  of  government,  which  was  done  with  much 
jubilation  and  ceremony  in  the  closing  week  of  the  same 
year  that  saw  it  through  the  House  of  Commons 
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UPPER  AND  LOWER  CANADA 


Clarke  had  gained  some  reputation  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  lost  none  of  it  at  Quebec  during  the  two  years  of  Dor- 
chester's absence.  In  1793  he  divided  the  French  Province 
for  elective  purposes  into  counties,  giving  them  homely  and 
inappropriate  English  names,  which  have  long  disappeared. 
Most  of  these  returned  two  members,  while  Quebec  and 
Montreal  were  allotted  four  apiece,  amounting  to  about  fifty 
in  all.  The  Legislative  Council  remained  as  before,  and  con- 
stituted an  Upper  House,  while  the  power  of  veto  was  with 
the  Governor.  The  franchise  and  qualification  for  candidates 
were  both  liberal.  The  Crown  withdrew  all  tight  to  taxa- 
tion, except  such  duties  as  might  be  imposed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce,  the  revenue  from  which,  however,  was  to 
be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  province  in  which  it  was  raised. 
There  was  also  provision  for  the  exchange  of  seignioral 
tenure  into  freehold  on  individual  petition.  The  Crown, 
in  the  meantime,  reserved  to  itself  the  fullest  powers  of 
veto  and  appointment.  As  regards  the  Lower  Province, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  general  principles  of 
the  Quebec  Act  were  to  be  maintained,  and  the  country 
governed  with  a  full  measure  of  respect  for  French  ideas. 
The  British  settlers,  both  old  and  new,  were  bitterly  dis- 
appointed at  being  enclosed  within  a  province  that,  humanly 
speaking,  must  always  be,  in  the  main,  a  French  one.  Still, 
one  must  consider  the  times.  It  was  not  as  if  they  were  being 
handed  over  to  the  complete  disposal  of  an  unfriendly 
majority.  The  Governor,  who  nominated  his  Council  and 
Executive  chosen  from  it,  would,  together  with  several  of  the 
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kmdred  matters  of  secondary  consideration  xiel  had  " 
«J"s.,ce  nor  resentment  to  fear,  for  no  po«r  to'^cause^t 
was  in  real  ty  conceded     A«  f«  fi,»        •    ,        .  ' 

they  had  less  still     Th      ul  u  ^g"<:"It"ral  settlers, 

surveyed  on  P  r  7^"^  ^^'^  ^«"  Planted  on  wild  lands 
surveyed  on  English  lines,  and  held  them  in  free  an^ 
common  soccage.    The  Meas  ..r/«.  was To^in  foL  "n 

etSroTMZtrifdt^isL^tTe'^""" 
societies  of  Engiand  to  pastors  XS 1 1^^^™"°""^ 

stated.    But  just  before  and  after  the  separation  of  th. 
Provinces,  agncultu,al  settlers  from  the  a^  „  ng  I  at« 
with  a  keen  eye  to  good  land,  sane  views  on  the  matter  o/ 
Briush  tyranny,  doubts  occasionally  as  to  the  drift  of  hT„.s 
n  their  own  country,  and  no  particular  objection  to  cof 
s.derable  tracts  of  land,  obtainable  on  easy  terms  IL?"" 
there  by  hundreds,  to  be  reinforced  laT/r  b7i,me^i:^ 
elements  from  the  Old  country.    Great  as  Z  TnafZ^ 
d.sappomtment  of  the  Quebec  British  at  being  cut  off  fZ 
the  nsrng  t.de  of  British  immigration  to  the  ««.  of  th^ 
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the  peopling  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  that,  too,  mainly 
by  American  settlers,  is  sufficient  proof  that  they  had 
nothing  serious  to  fear.  Judged  by  modern  ethics,  a  mis- 
guided  and  foolish  standard,  it  was  the  French  who  had 
most  to  complain  of.  The  modern  French  Canadian,  like 
the  modern  English  democrat  of  the  unreflective  and  less 
instructed  kind  who  indulges  in  retrospective  flights,  is  apt 
to  be  a  sad  sinner  in  this  respect.  He  is  not  often  a  his- 
torical student.  The  more  enlightened  French  Canadian 
and  cleric  of  that  day  knew  their  period  at  any  rate,  and 
represented  it.  That  they  recognised  th#»ir  English  rulers, 
with  all  their  faults  of  manner,  as  a  generation  ahead  of 
their  time  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  tenor  of  their 
whole  correspondence.  They  were  doubtless  mutely  con- 
scious of  what  their  own  people  would  have  done  had  the 
situations  been  reversed.  It  is  a  pity  that  their  descendants 
do  not  more  often  throw  their  minds  back  to  that  alter- 
native. A  note  of  genuine  gratitude,  the  consciousness  of 
experiencing  a  treatment  beyond  the  ethics  of  their  own 
day,  underlies  most  of  their  ample  correspondence.  Even 
their  occasional  protests  against  this  or  that  particular 
action,  show  that  they  are  dealing  with  an  unaccustomed 
standard  of  policy  and  know  it.  Because  there  were  one 
hundred  thousand  Canadians  and  perhaps  five  thousand 
British  in  the  province  in  1791,  the  'new  subjects'  did 
not  expect  the  Governor's  Council  to  consist  of  fifteen 
Frenchmen  and  two  English  members,  and  it  was  only 
reasonable.  The  counting  of  heads  was  not  yet  in  vogue. 
The  first  council,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  which  was  practically 
the  old  one,  included  eight  Frenchmen — De  Levy,  De 
St.  Ours,  Fran5ois  Baby,  De  Longueuil,  and  De  Lanaudi^re 
being  the  most  prominent  Of  the  others,  Finlay  (Post- 
master-General), Pownal,  John  Eraser  and  Sir  Henry  Cald- 
well (Receiver-General  and  of  Quebec  Siege  fame)  seem  to 
call  for  chief  mention.  Chief-Justice  Smith  was  Speaker, 
Dr.  Mabane,  the  ablest  perhaps  of  the  earlier  British 
councillors  of  Canada,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Haldi- 
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mand,  had  retired.    There  is  no  evidence  that  th*.  Pr^    k 

bJiu7eiZn"ZT^^  h.  «,„„,-„  legislatures,  which 
pcrhips  r  ha"  reJrThe  r  ""'""'  ""'  ■""•  '""^ 
whichla,Moagreare«en,  >?;, .tr™'  """  ""  """"'• 

advisory  body,  without  the  power  of  the  k^^^^  ?  *" 
executive  responsible  to  it     AnrfTf  ?  ^  "^   ^"^  *" 

the  who  e,  it  was  as  well   =r,A  ^u  *.  u      .  Perhaps,  on 

.houid  wo*  oZav";,  ::^z  " '"'"'  ""^-  *=^ 

^'   1/^3,  a  Tourth  of  the  members  u/^ro  n-:*'  l 
proportion  about  maintained  durin^the  half  cen,^"*''?'.  * 

S7^rrcra7ar„rtr?r~^^ 

was  left  optional  ,n  debate,  the  clerk  acting  as  interpret^ 
when  necessary,  and  that  the  journals  were  to  be  keoMn 
both  languages,  we  may  leave  the  first  Anglo-F^^n^h  paHi" 
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ment  of  Canada,  making  its  address  to  the  King  of 'joy  and 
grati  ude'  for  calling  them  into  existence,  to  face  that  future 
which  was  not  to  prove  quite  all  they  perhaps  expected. 

Before  turning  our  attention  westward,  however,  to  the 
other  province,  it  may  be  noted  as  a  social  event  that  Prince 
Edward,  her  late  Majesty's  father,  had  arrived  in  Quebec 
with  his  regiment,  the  7th  Fusiliers,  in  the  summer  of  1791, 
just  before  Dorchester's  departure,  and  remained  therefor 
over  two  years.  He  achieved  great  social  popularity,  and 
Kent  House,  near  Montmorency  Falls,  still  serves  as  a 
country  hotel,  to  remind  both  the  tourist  and  the  native  of 
so  interesting  and  ancient  a  connection  between  Canada 
and  the  reigning  House.  For  the  late  Duke  of  Kent  was 
altogether  nearly  seven  years  in  British  North  America. 

To  a  few  again,  it  will  have  an  interest  as  the  white 
elephant  of  poor  Haldimand,  who  built  it  for  himself,  and 
could  Bnd  neither  tenant  nor  purchaser  when  he  left  Canada. 
For  Dorchester,  the  natural  successor  to  his  tenements, 
failed  him,  since  her  ladyship  absolutely  refused  to  trust  her 
now  numerous  brood  in  such  close  vicinity  to  the  yawning 
chasm  of  the  falls.  Nova  Scotia  had  already  a  Bishop, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  handful  of  missionaries  and  army 
chaplains  who  safeguarded  the  souls  of  the  Quebec  Anglican, 
and  preached  to  them  in  the  Chapel  of  the  R^collets  and 
elsewhere,  for  such  at  present  was  the  shelterless  condition 
of  the  Church  of  the  ascendency.  The  arrival  of  their  own 
Bishop  Jacob  Mountain,  late  a  Norwich  rector,  and  Fellow 
of  Caius,  Cambridge,  has  been  already  noted.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  greeted  with  much  cordiality  by  his  Catholic 
brother  Bishop  Hubert,  kissed  upon  both  cheeks,  and 
informed  that  it  was  full  time  he  had  come  to  keep  his 
people  in  order. 

The  winter  mails  to  Europe, too,had  exercised  theCanadian 
officials  no  little.  Sending  them  200  miles  by  sleigh  to 
Albany,  whence  a  stage  coach  of  dubious  habits  and  un- 
certain pace  conveyed  them  to  New  York,  was  not  as  may 
be  imagined  a  lightning  service.     But  beyond  this  the  U.S. 
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Stes"t°d"f '  "''u.'°  unaccommodating  to  Canadian 

TWs  haH  l"^?*^'^  phraseology  be  styled  an  •  All  Red  route/ 
Th  s  had  ,n  fact  been  accomplished  just  before  the  division 
of  the  provmce.     Halifax  and  St.  John,  then  as  now  two 

cTntr^f  %Zy  ItetlmedT^ "  "'^^'^^  ^°^  '''  ^^^ 
favours-a/,^!*-      !  ^y   *"   ^^"^'    ^'v^'on    of 

from  ei'thir   M  I,"  '*'°'"*  ^"^  '°  ^"^  '"  ^''^'"^'^  ^^^tn'ghts 

^aUs  carri  d  h  i;^-  '"''°^^  ''^'''  ^^en  we  find^he 
mails  earned  by  walkmg  .,ostmen  for  hundreds  of  miles 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  crisis  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  fall  of  that  monarchy  had  occurred 
with  the  apparent  destruction  of  most  things  that  French 

w  "d  :r  iZh '•  '  T'\  •"  '^'''y  ^"PP-'^  that  Ca::da 
would  at  length  cut  her  last  tie  of  sentiment  with  the 

mother-country,  and  whatever  external  movements  might 

assuredly  not  come  from  France.  Singularly  enough  and 
for  reasons  which  will  presently  transpire  this  was  anything 
but  the  case  For  the  next  few  years,  the  last  of'^Dor^ 
Chester  s  administration,  the  country  was  agitated  within 
and  threatened  without  by  the  French  Revolution.  Tan 

cieofth  '  V  %'''''  '"^^^'°"'  ^^  great  as  had  been  the 
case  of  the  earlier  Revolution  upon  her  very  borders. 

UnlrV^T  ^''"'?'  '^"  ^"*  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  arrived  in  Quebec  in  the  autumn  of  1791. 
but  was  delayed  there  till  the  following  summer  through 

v^al  to  "th^^  -"^  "^"^^'"^  °'  ^^^^'°  °«^"^J^  -ho  we^re 
v^tal  to  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  new  province. 

He  was  a  man  of  parts,  character  and  energy.     His  father 

c^ptrinTTr  "  ^'^  °^"^^  ^™P"-'-^  ^  "-1' 
captain  and  unfortunate  enough  to  die  on  board  his  ship 

as  It  was  actually  sailing  from  Halifax  to  Quebec  on  the 
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ever.glorious    expedition  of  1759.     The   son,  though  of 
Northumbrian  stock  and  birth,  inherited  property  in  Devon- 
shire,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford  and  gazetted  to 
the  3Sth  Regiment  in  177 1.     Proceeding  to  America  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  he  was  first  under  fire  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  a.id  immediately  afterwards  got  his  heart's 
desire,  the  command,  namely,  of  irregulars.    These  were  the 
New  York  Rangers,  which  under  his  energetic  leadership 
acquired  for  themselves  and  their  young  commander  a  con- 
siderable reputation  by  four  years  of  continual  fighting  and 
campaigning.     Captured  with  Cornwallis,  Simcoe  returned 
to  England  and  his  estate  on  parole,  and  with  a  constitu- 
tion weakened  by  his  incessant  activities.     He  was  some- 
thing of  a  scholar  and  an  almost  too   ready  penman   in 
the  way  of  despatch-writing.     He  kept  a  journal,  how- 
ever, of   his    campaigns,  which    Mr.   Duncan    Scott,    his 
recent  biographer,   tells  us   is    written  'in    the   swelling 
style  of  the  ancients,'  and,  in  short,  a  trifle  out  of  scale. 
He  also  wrote  verses,  some  of  which,  in  the  heroic  style, 
show  at  least  his  ardour  and  patriotism,  and  a  good  ear 
for  cadence.     He  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  certain  type 
of  eighteenth-century  British  officer,  of  active  habit  and 
literary  instinct   high   principle  and  ready  sword,  a  type 
of  which  Wolfe  and  Burgoyne  in  their  different  ways  were 
conspicuous  examples.     Simcoe  sat  in  Parliament  for  a 
time,  and  as  a  successful  leader  of  colonial  troops  seems  to 
have  been  freely  consulted  at  headquarters.     He  was  at 
least  held  sufficiently  in    regard    to    be   appointed    first 
Governor    of    the    new    province.      Dorchester,    knowing 
nothing  of  this,  had  urged  the  appointment  of  Sir  John 
Johnson,  whose  rank,  parentage  and  experience  would  seem 
to  fit  him  for  it.    Born  on  a  frontier  to  a  baronetcy  won  by 
his  father  for  incalculable  frontier  service,  and  himself  reared 
in  the  picturesque  turmoil  that,  almost  ever  since  his  back- 
woods German  mother  bore  him,  had  shaken  the  northern 
borderland,  and  at  the  same  time  familiar  with  a  wider  and 
politer  world,  his  claims  were  obviously  strong.     But  the 
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Canada  waj  .n  J  •  ""'  °°«™°'-  of  Upper 

passed  away  1~  TT'""- ,  '*'"'>'  '  "'""^  '■«'  "ow 

was  deZti;'is™  L."r- ?r;r.r  r-^""- 

vir.ua,lyi„  another  p,a7.[i"l'„TfH'„S;n=y":X" 

supplied  wUh  rtU  by^   Go  ;:::„ rr  ''""•  '"""*' 
ful  scarrif ir  «f  ♦«  i  J  ^^^^'^"nient,  there  was  a  pain- 

want  Of  extra  clothes  and  U.r.ut  !lTC':7lJ:', 
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time  great  luffering.     The  French  method  of  settlement, 
the  elongated  strips  which  entailed  at  least  propinquity  of 
residence,  had  much  to  be  i.aid  for  it.    The  English  settler 
on  the  chess-board  system  he  has  always  affected,  together 
with  his  pride  of  acreage,  added   individual   to  corporate 
isolation:   not,  however,  in  the  spirit,  for  the  pioneer  was 
the  incarnation  of  mutual  help,  but  in  the  fact.     Save  in 
Kingston  itself  where  the  requirements  of  a  small  garrison 
advanced  things  more  rapidly,  the  rest  of  the  townships 
were  a  long  time  in  struggling  out  of  the  homespun  and 
log-hut  stage  of  existence.     The  many  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  made  transport  difficult  from  Montreal,  and  there 
was  practically  no  road  there.    The  live  stock  difficulty  had 
been  very  great,  while  in  the  crop  failure  and  famine  of 
1787  such  as  had  been  collected  was  either  devoured,  even 
to  horses,  or  perished.      Mere  food  since  then  had  been 
plentiful,  but  there  were  no  markets.     Fine  crops  of  fall 
wheat,  an  earnest  of  the  future,  had  been  grown  in  the 
crude  clearings,  but  there  were  not  enough  accessible  mills 
to  grind  it  even  for  home  consumption,  and   the  primi- 
tive method  had  to  be  resorted  to  of  pounding  it  in  mortars 
or  grinding  it  in  coffee  mills.     Flax  and  hemp  were  grown, 
and  small  flocks  of  sheep  in  constant  danger  from   the 
wolves  and  bea.s  were  raised,  which  by  degrees  produced 
wool  enough  for  the  spinning  wheels  that  whirred  in  the  log- 
cabins.    The  French  Canadian  smoked  comfortably  by  his 
stove  through  the  winter  months,  but  the  pioneers  of  Upper 
Canada  had  as  yet  to  huddle  round  the  great  open  fire- 
places in  the  stone  chimneys,  for  which  in  truth  there  was 

no  stint  of  fuel. 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter 
When  the  cold  inrth  winds  blow 
And  the  long  hovling  of  the  wolves 
Is  heard  amidst  ihe  snow. 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 
Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 
Roar  louder  yet  within. 
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When  the  KiM.dman  mencts  his  armour, 
Anil  trims  his  helmet  |iiumc, 
When  the  K'>od wife's  shuttle  merrily 
(Joes  nasliing  throuKh  the  Kloom. 
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The  goodman  of  the  Canadian  bush  had  laid  aside  his 
armour  to  be  sure,  but  with  no  certainty  that  he  would  not 
have  to  furbish  it  up  again,  and  in  the  meantime  we  may  be 
certain  his  hands  were  as  busy  as  those  of  his  womenfolk 
in  the  blaze  of  logs  that  flared  more  unsparingly,  we  may 
safely  say^than  ever  <lid  those  of  Italy      If  there  was  no 
talk  of  Hoiatius  to  go   round,   no   pioneer   people   ever 
perhaps  had  such  a  fund  of  stirring  reminiscence  to  cheer 
their  solitude.     All  but  the  very  young  had  lived  through 
seventeen    years    of   war.      Some    had    fought    through 
the  whole  of  them  against   French.  Indians,  and   fellow- 
Americans.     The  majority  had  borne  arms  throughout  the 
latter  struggle,  while  the  women  had    known   something 
more  than  the  anxieties  of  soldiers'  wives.      There  were 
men  here  too-Englishf  Hessians,  Highlanders-who  had 
served   in   the   Low  Countries,  the  West   Indies,  and  the 
Mediterranean.     If  books  were  scarce  and  the  present  was 
one  of  arduous  monotony,  there  was  in  truth  no  lack  of 
colouring  in  their  past,  or  of  material  for  reminiscence.     It 
was  a  time,  too,  of  great  events.     Two  young  republics, 
things  of  horror  to  these  people,  were  labouring  into  life; 
the  one  at  their  doors,  the  other  of  the  nation  best  known  of 
any  foreign  one  to  that  generation  of  Americans,  and  when 
news  came  up  to  Kingston  and  filtered  through  the  settle- 
ments, whether  true  or  not  it  was  generally  worth  hearing 
Their   fellow-refugees,   the    Indians   of  the   Six   Nations, 
proved  friends  in  need,  with  innumerable  primitive  methods 
for  making  life  bearable,  which    the   average    American 
farmer  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  never  had  occasion 
for,  but  were  welcome  enough  now  that  he  was  flung  back 
mto  the   condition  of  his  great-grandfather.      Deer-skin 
moccasins  supplied  the  place  of  shoes,  and  stockings  were 
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wofuUy  scarce.    There  were  no  doctors,  and  as  an  appeal 
to  the  Government  still  extant  in  the  State  papers  shows, 
there  were  scarcely  any  drugs.    Of  schools  for  a  long  time 
there  were  none,  and  an  occasional  itinerant  preacher  was 
rJu    ff ^'°"^  consolation  for  many  years  available. 
I'ood  health,  however,  and  its  concomitant  good  spirits  at 
least  were  theirs.     Of  wild  fowl  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  of 
fish  at  most  seasons  there  was  an  abundance,  and  venison  to 
be  had  by  the  hunter.     If  want  of  time  and  lack  of  appli- 
ances  were  doubtless  some  hindrance  to  much  success  in 
tne  chase,  the  Indians  settled  round  them,  one  may  safely 
assert,  made  up  such  deficiencies.     Finality  in  such  a  situa- 
tion  which  may  betimes  depress  the  weak  offers  vast  com- 
pensations to  the  strong  either  in  body  or  in  mind.    Few 
nere  could  get  away  and  give  up  the  struggle.    They  had 
to  see  ,t  through,  and  this  determination,  combined  with 
numerical  strength  and  unity  of  pi-.pose.  if  bom  of  hard 
necessity,  bore  in  time  lasting  fruit.    The  half-pay  officer 
and  the  ex-merchant,  emerged  from  the  contest  into  the 
comparative  comfort  secured  by  those  who  saw  the  century 
out,  a  tanned  and  toil-worn  veteran  with  all  those  signs  of  a 
long  struggle  with  primitive  nature  in  the  woods  which  will 
be  familiar  enough  to  many  of  my  readers.    Grist  and  saw 
mills  arose,  and  men  no  longer  pounded  their  wheat  into 
flour  with  stones  or  with  cannon   balls  suspended  from 
balanced  logs.     Frame  houses  took  the  place  of  the  log 
cabins;  merchants  set  up  country  stores,  and  in  exchange 
for  country  produce  supplied  in  abundance  those  articles 
of  domestic  commerce  that  had  been  conspicuous  hitherto 
for  their  absence  or  for  their  rude  home-make.     The  grain 
buyer  made  his  appearance,  provided  with  better  facilities 
for  getting  the  wheat  down  the  river  to  Montreal,  while  the 
garrison   kept   in   Upper  Canada  both  at   Kingston  and 
Niagara  created  a  considerable  local  demand.     Nor  were 
better  wheat  crops  ever  raised  in  a  new  country,  not  even 
in  Manitoba,  than  those  harvested  upon  the  virgin  soils  of 
Upper  Canada  while  the  stumps  were  yet  upon  the  ground 
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Stock  multiplied,  and   the  wolf  and   bear    r..,'  • 
northwards,  ceased  at  lencTthfj,"  •       '  '^^''""g  ever 

kind  as  the  pre-Macldr™         ,T  '■''''^"'^'    ^°*^^  °^^"ch 

with,whetherTbo^tBoston:rPhiS 

York  and  Bristol  were  run  t/     I     P^'^' "^^^ ''^^^  ^»»°"t 

royed  through   he  Zl  T  ^'""^^  «e«lements  or  cordu- 

fertile  frnTofQ^^^^         "f  "^  '"""P^'     "°^  '^e  broad 

deepeni„7ll?d?S>rrrf";r,^^^  ^^  -" 

quickly  pressing  westward  tn7      fu  ^''^  ^°""*^  ^nd 

opening'in  the^u L  I's  tutTh^r  '""'^  '^"^^ 
region  not  inferfor  toZ'JVCJV'^T  '"'°  * 
refugees  had  left  ;«  o  «♦  .  .  °^  '^°^*^  '^ese  early 

onelf  outno^t^^^^^  P^'*'n«nt  to  this 

With  nothinrbrb:iXrrr/  ?:rr  '^^^^'^"' 

be  misleading  to  suggest  tSat  stV'p  Jl":^ '!  ^.If 
implied  by  the  above  r«,««,  •    ""-**  Progress  as  might  be 

the  renJat  wht^hnre^^lot    "^a"  T'''''  '' 
the  great  leap  forward  was  made  hv  ?t  n     ""^  '*'  '^°'' 

half-century  'between   The  7'^L  Z^'  .^"l"  "  **^^ 
(civil)  wars.     In  the  waves  ofT^    •  *^^   American 

accomplish  this,  te^^;:„°i  rr^^  '^^  'f^i.  ^^ 

without  those  more  distressing  details  arhLfrL     '""uT 
untoward  situation   an^   ^    «""*"=  arising  from  a  wholly 

ventured  to  draw  of  th77,,l      ■  ,       P'"""  '  ""a™ 

the  surface  possibly  sordid  onrTf  •'""e^P"'»P»  a"d  on 
Empire,  if  ever  mortals  were       r^      ^^""^.^^  '"^•^^rs  of 

w^ch  was  -^r..^:^:-:z;;^^^;^:jT^ 
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hitherto  desolate  shores  along  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  lake  towards  Oswego  was  now  beginning  to  show 
the  clearings  of  American  settlers,  either  within  view  or 
within  touch  of  their  whilom  enemies  and  very  far  indeed 
from  present  friends.  Among  the  latter,  says  Dorchester, 
there  was  the  keenest  desire  to  show  the  exchange  they  had 
made  in  the  best  possible  light,  and  if  the  very  map  of  Nova 
Scotia  gave  the  waggish  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  the  palsy, 
they  were  anxious  to  show  these  rival  pioneers  crops  of 
wheat  such  as  Massachusetts  had  never  grown,  which  by 
this  time  they  could  very  easily  do. 

I  have  sufficiently  shown  how  the  reputation  of  Canadian 
land  was  already  bringing  in  another  kind  of  immigration 
from  over  the  border,  and  one  that  exercised  loyal  souls 
and  anxious  officials  not  a  little.     Before  leaving  the  largest 
and  most  typical  of  the   U.E.  settlements    I    must   note, 
though  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  say  precisely  how  it  was 
eflfected,  a  certain  natural  drift  of  its  better  born  and  edu- 
cated members  out  of  backwoods  life  and  into  the  villages, 
such  as  Kingston,  which  grew  subsequently  into  towns. 
For  it  was  the  little  towns  that  very  early  in  its  history 
governed  Upper  Canada.     Nothing  approaching  the  terri- 
torial  influence,  though  that  of  course  was  archaic  and 
artificial,  which  was  the  prominent  feature  in  Quebec,  ever 
arose  in  Upper  Canada,  though  its  foundations,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  laid   in   land  grants,   military  and  otherwise, 
eminently  aristocratic  on  paper  and  in  intention.    Now  in 
the  old  colonies,  though  to  a  less  degree  in  those  of  New 
England,  land  had  been  a  distinct  social  power,  not  merely 
in  the  case  of  great  landowners  of  eminently  aristocratic 
flavour,  such  as  the  Schuylers  of  New  York,  the  Carrols  of 
Maryland,  the  Carters  of  Virginia,  and  many  others  that 
spring  to  the  mind  at  once.     But  all  through  these  pro- 
vinces, north  as  well  as  south,  there  was  a  less  conspicuous 
class,  though  merged  with  the  other,  who  owned  more  land 
and  had  some  pride  in  owning  it  and  keeping  it,  and  were 
lifted  by  habit  of  life  and  education  somewhat  above  the 
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was  not  confined  to  the  South,  thouch  pcrhaos  m„r.  ™  u 
swed  there,  and  it  was  one  J  ,k    .1,  P''"f  P'  '^°"  empha- 
R«-olulion  even  ,"  Virl,a     hL  ^^.^  t"'"'*'"'  '"'  *= 
notice  of  the  ^any-.JlThitu';,''  "  ""="  ^'"•'^^  ""^ 

grabbers,  to  be  sure   w.fh  =  ^  ^'^'"^  '^"d" 

trives  to  pet  lanH  f«r  «„*u-  »Ft-cujaie  who  con- 

acred  s„;^;Wsronalt  "SeH^rf  'V'  "■"^- 
rents  would  it  support  such  m  ^ur'of  stpt  Znit"  'X 
comparative  elegance  of  life  as  survived  Lb^vl  *.  "^      1 

Tht:      CaniV'Tf  "^  "■'  "'""cotr/s  tv^^^g 

indices,  but  simply  Lr;"d  J  ^r„h°    T°"""'  ■"'■ 
U  was  hoped,  no'd'o ubt,  that  the  M^o  a'S^^ 'c:i''"''":- 
the,r  social  equivalents,  with  three  ind  five  Jhousa'ra 
apiece  scattered  about  among  the  rank  and  fil-.f 
militajy.  with  their  more  modes,  lellds  wo„ld  col 
a  rural  state  of  society  somewhat  on  tho  e  1113    n^  T' 
tmctioos  then  were  marked  and  anti-reDubH-"' 
But  the  reverse  haoneneH    Th.   T  "P''^''"'^"''"  rampant. 

wearied  for"he  ^'0=;.  If  .^  ?"''  f "''  *'  '""«"«=" 
.0  those  -ore  fitTed  Vrthe  if  Vn  ™bfd  ""  "■"'  ""■" 
into  the  centres,  acquired  aU    he  Gov    '^    ^'"'  ^"*'""' 
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existence.      Something  very  like  this,  too,  happened  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.    There  also  the  better 
born  and  more  gently  nurtured  generally  flinched,  after  a 
brief  experience,  from  life  in  the  bush,  and  rallied  to  the 
towns  to  fill  the  posts  of  honour,  the  professions,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  trade.    As  regards  all  these  provinces, 
and  more  particularly  that  of  Upper  Canada,  they  dropped 
almost  at  once  into  the  lines  that  no  amount  of  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  have  ever  diverted  them  from.     They 
became,  in  short,  countries  wholly  given  over  to  the  one  and 
two  hundred  acre  farmer,  that  being  the  limit  of  occupa- 
tion, including  the  timber  preserved  on  it,  which  a  man  and 
his  family,  speaking  broadly,  could  work  with  their  own 
hands ;  the  economic  ideal  after  all,  of  any  country  and  a 
standard  easy  to  maintain  where  there  are  always  unoccu- 
pied lands  at  some  point  or  other  available  for  its  surplus 
sons.    The  French  Canadian  rejected  this  alternative,  as  we 
know,  and  subdivided  under  the  influence  of  a  more  sociable 
and  less  ambitious  temperament  and  a  paternal  church. 
The  Anglo-Car    l«an  wanted  elbow-room  and   land.    At 
first  he  was  som.ti  les  land  greedy,  but  a  few  years  of  inti- 
macy with  the  Canadian  bush  cured  him  of  that ;  for,  with 
but  a  tenth  probably  of  his  holding  cleared  and  a  world  of 
toil  behind  him  in  the  clearing  of  it,  he  felt  small  ambition 
to  own  a  further  mile  or  two  of  forbidding  forest  perfectly 
useless  except  as  a  possible  speculation  if  he  had  the  money 
to  lock  up.  These  forest  lands,  however,  entailed  such  labour 
in  clearing,  and  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  them,  that 
their  virgin  values,  though  of  course  susceptible  to  the  usual 
causes  of  increase,  had  strictly  modest  limits  to  this,  and 
offered  little  temptation  to  the  genu-e  settler  when  he 
understood  tne  situation  to  overbut  limself  with.     It 

was  otherwise  for  the  gentry  at  headquarters,  who  had  the 
ear  or  the  favour  of  Government  and  got  grants  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  Crown  lands  at  suspiciously  favourable 
figures  or  at  no  figures,  but  on  account  of  some  roundabout 
claim,  and  held  them  without  taxes  till  the  inevitable  and 
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advancing    wave    of    settlement    brought    them    on    the 
market.    So  a  yeoman's  country  above  all  things  Canada 
became  and  remained.    No  landed  estates  were  amassed, 
nor  farm  added  to  farm,  in  the  sense  understood  by  the 
phrase.     No  spark  of  social  prestige  attached  to  land,  for  all 
this  went  very  early  to  the  towns.    There  was  neither  land- 
lordism  nor  big  farming  operations ;  for  where  land  is  cheap 
or  free  the  tenant  is  an  anomaly— certainly  a  satisfactory 
and  substantial  tenant  is  so.     Labour  too  was  scarce  and 
dear,  while  the  price  of  produce  in  such  a  situation  was 
of  course   low.      The  higher-class   U.E.  settler  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  talents  and  energies  were  thrown  away 
in  the  clearings,  modest  promise  as  they  held  out  to  such  as 
had  nothing  better  to  expect.    Later  on  men  of  the  same 
class  from   England,  half-pay  officers  and  the  like,  with 
characteristic  obstinacy  and  contempt  for  local  experience, 
attempted  again  and  again  to  deny  the  inexorable  facts  of 
Canadian  life  and  play  the  quasi-country  gentleman— •  to 
keep  two  tables,'  as  a  pertinent  old  expression  of  this  period 
has  iL    But  the  facts,  though  sufficiently  proclaimed  by  the 
democratic  level  of  the  farming  commuuity,  could  not  be 
made  so  logically  obvious  to  strangers  of  condition,  ama- 
teurs too,  who  could  not  see  why  they  should  not  cultivate 
a  couple  of  hundred  acres  of  land  with  hired  labour  as  else- 
where, enjoy  the  advantages  of  at  least  a  cheap  table, 
unlimited  sport,  and  retain  the  habits  of  polished  life  and 
even  command  the  deference  of  their  humbler  and  horny- 
handed  neighbours.    They  did  not  usually  even  get  their 
respect,  for  the  courting  of  foredoomed  failure,  particularly 
when  a  superior  social  standard  is  aimed  at,  invites  ridicule, 
and  not  always  kindly  ridicule,  among  men  and  women  of 
hard  lives.      For  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  heedless  of  the  victims  and  the  failures  of  the  past, 
a  constant  succession,  if  not  a  numerous  one,  of  men  and 
families  of  this  type  flickered  on  and  off  the  somewhat 
pitiless  stage  of  Canadian  rural  life,  which  went  steadily  on 
Its  own  somewhat  hard  economic  way.    But  though  these 
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obstinate  and  often  courageous  souls  took  but  a  faint  part 
in  the  making  of  Canada,  they  are  serviceable  here  in  show- 
ing how  it  was  not  made,  and  the  more  so  as  most  other 
British  colonies  owe  no  little  to  the  agricultural  enterprise 
of  such  people,  who  in  large  operations  and  in  a  more  con- 
genial atmosphere  for  them  have  often  gathered  fame  and 
wealth.    Plenty  of  the  type  have  done  so  in  Canada,  but 
not  by  farming,  though  Upper  Canada  to-day  is  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  agriculture.    But  it  began,  for  reasons 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  intelligible,  as  a  country 
of  small  farms,  if  of  large  grants.     It  remained,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  one  of  small  profits  and  still  remains  such,  but  to 
the  small  profiti;  have  to  be  added  an  hereditary  thrift  un- 
matched among  men  of  British  race  at  any  rate  outside 
New  England— the  outcome  perhaps  of  the  struggles  and 
self-denials    during   the   time  we   are   dealing  with,   and 
absorbed  by  future  waves  of  hard-fisted  immigrants.     I  am 
concerned  here,  of  course,  only  with  general  rules.     Many 
a  U.E.  loyalist  of  gentler  breeding  beyond  doubt  had  to 
stay  in  the  clearings  and  emerged,  or  his  children  did  after 
him,  into  rustic  prosperity,  no  longer  or  rarely  discernible 
from  the  ruder  mass.    Even  the  later  type  of  gentlefolk, 
civil  or  military,  who  in  such  hundreds  sought  the  woods, 
not  of  necessity  like  the  first  loyalists,  but  with  sanguine 
obstinacy  and  light-heartedness,  did  not  always  suffer  vainly 
in  purse  or  person.    For  w  ny  of  these  too  could  not  get 
out,  but  remained   to  face  the  unexpected  as  best  they 
could  and  raise  a  hardier  brood,  who  could  handle  an  ox 
team  at  a  logging  bee,  swing  an  axe  or  cradle  wheat  with 
any  grandson  of  a  backwoods  U.E.     If  the  descendants  of 
the  latter  number  thousands  in  every  class  of  life  in  Canada, 
who  shall  say  how  many  grandsons  and  great-grandsons  of 
officers,  clergymen,  squires  and  the  like  barely  cognisant 
of  the  fact  of  their  own  origin  are  following  the  plough  to- 
day in  the  second  or  third  generation  of  undistinguishable 
membership  in  the  great  well-to-do  democracy  of  Ontario 
yeomen  ?    Most  of  us  know  some,  while  here  and  there  an 
unmistakably  significant  name  betrays  others. 
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July "ranTh- '%'tt"™  ~"""'  »'  '"  «  "iag,™  „„ 
°„     '""/Of  hs  present  there  was  no  difficalty  in  iindino 

d  S'tr  •■  ■"?' """"" "'"'  "-^  dividrdTnto  t? 

aistricts  reckoning  from  east  to  west  •  the  ^it-ttUA  «    *• 

aeserved  them.      The  Briton    of  that  day  all    over    th« 

am"   Canad  \'''^"  ^"^^'°"  '°  ^^^  -'lifluousTnd^: 
excr^ri^t  '   T""'-^^  ^'  ^'^''  not  disfigured  by  the 

d^m^Tac^ons"^^^^^^^  ""^"''^^  '"'terlte 

oemocracy  on  its  triumphant  westward  progress  branded 
for  ever,  as  a  perennial  torment  to  the  efr  the  ;  1  ^ 
portions  of  the  old  and  the  nearer  western  States  Pn  "  V 
Canada  was  satisfied  with  a  ruthless  AngSg  of^^^^^^^^^ 
tempered  by  perfervid  loyalty.  But  these  names  at  S 
suggest  many  stately  and  historic  associationT  f  a  rifle 
incongruous  when  applied  to  the  edge  of  prSive  forest 
Tn  ^       A'  °^  ^°""'y  freshwater  seas.    Some  townshTos 

pa^sr^of'ir  "1 '  r  "^^'  ^""  ^^^  ''^ — ~' 

rrhtlv  coir         i'  i^^r"^'-'^  J^dy.  while  Simcoe  quite 
rightly  commemorated  himself  both  in  a  Lake  Erie  coast 
town  and  a  well-known  inland  lake.     His  wife  Le  the 

townshir  Bu^^^^  ^'^-"^^  ^y  --  adjo!nLg 

chlk  o?th.       •       I  °^  '^"'^  "^"^  ^""S  ^  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  the  native  where  confronted  with  the  register  of  a 
European  hotel  as  must  surely  Rome  and  JonesX  Homer 
and  Jerusalem.  Higginsville.  Cicero,  and  Pompey  a  m^e 
stray  gar^nd  culled  from  a  rich  store  of  such  on  the  neTeh 
bounng  frontier  of  western  New  York      ThT  f         ^ 
little  later  six.  districts  proved  but  tt^ra^'^  ^^'siL: 
tier  of  counties  fringing  the  whole  southern  water  front  if 
the  province  with  a  few  at  the  back,  whth  Tre  show^on 
the  surveyor-general's  map.  completed  soon  after  Simcoe  s 
departure,  exist  to-day  with  many  a  teeming  sL'^^nd 
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them.  Three  or  four  small '  Ridings  '—an  English  designa- 
tion much  affected  in  Upper  Canadian  topography— of  the 
county  of  Lincoln  abutted  on  the  Niagara  shore.  As  we 
have  preserved  in  the  archives  a  full  list  of  the  U.E. 
settlers  of  1784  in  the  Kingston  districts,  with  the  town- 
ships allotted  to  them,  as  well  as  of  those  in  what  became 
the  Lower  Province,  so  we  have  here  the  same  elaborate 
statistics  of  the  men  and  women  and  children  of  Butler's 
Rangers  and  others  who  settled  the  Niagara  shore.  The 
figures  are  also  those  of  1784,  and  arc  under  the  signature 
of  the  famous  partisan  John  Butler  himself,  with  that  of 
Colonel  de  Peyster,  an  Anglo- Dutch  loyalist  who  had 
fought  with  distinction  throughout  the  war.  The  total 
number  was  then  620,  greatly  strengthened  beyond  a 
doubt  in  eight  years  by  driblets  of  new  comers;  but  the 
great  inflow  of  immigrants  awaited  the  new  government, 
its  surveys,  rules  and  regulations,  with  which  Simcoe  had 
scarcely  yet  begun  to  deal. 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  the  first  elective  Assembly  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  gathered  from  far-sundered  districts 
in  bateaux  and  canoes,  disappointed  Simcoe  by  its  demo- 
cratic flavour.  Two  of  the  recently  arrived  M'Donnells 
came  of  course  frop>  Glengarry,  whose  loyal  Highlanders 
had  already  petitioned  the  Government  for  a  supply  of 
broadswords,  while  Major  Van  Alstine  secured  a  seat,  also 
James  Baby  from  the  Detroit  district :  otherwise  they  were 
'men  of  one  table.'  The  Governor  need  not  have  been 
disturbed.  The  T  i:^.  aristocracy  were  not  submerged.  A 
little  patience  and  they  were  to  control,  though  not  in  his 
day,  the  Legislative  Council,  which  was  the  only  body  that 
really  much  mattered  for  fifty  years,  and  to  make  uncon- 
scious puppets  of  most  of  Simcoe's  successors.  There 
were  no  parties  yet,  however,  and  no  schisms.  The  honest 
and  capable  backwoodsman  who  paddled  down  to  form 
this  Assembly  had  only  some  elementary  duties  to 
perform  that  called  for  no  political  skill  and  created  little 
friction. 
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arf  tolTh?"  \T  °/«^"'''"*'"*  «°d  imagination,  and  we 
are  told  he  met  his  first  parliament  with  due  regard  to 
ceremony  and  effect.  The  Rangers  were  all  there  paraded 
Fif  J'rI'"""  ""'fonns  and  a  company  of  redcoats  of  the 

thun^  Tr  r*^  '^''"  '''■"  *"^  ^'^"^''  The  cannon 
thundered  from  the  neighbouring  fort  which  guarded  tWs 

gateway  to  the  then  illimitable  west  and  from  the  little 

bvthJr*  "°"''  =  /  building  run  up  some  time  before 
ouite  ,.T-T;^  'l^  ubiquitous  order  of  Freemasons,  but 
qmte  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  Simcoe  delivered  his 
speech   from  an   extemporised    throne.      With    becoming 

lln^   u    Commons  and  the  eight  members  present  of  his 

duties  which  had  been  committed  to  them  as  representatives 
of  the  Provmce  infinitely  beyond  any  that  till  this  oen'od 
had  been  conferred  upon  any  other  colony,  originated 
from  the  British  nation  upon  a  just  consideLon^of  the 
energy  and    hazard  with  which  the  inhabitants  had   s^ 

•TZir?/"PP°''''   ^"'  '^^^"^^^  *^<^  Constitution. 
The  natural  advantages.'  he  went  on  to  say. « of  the  Province 

Atlan'S^'  TH  "'"  ["^'"°'"  '°  "°"^  °"  *^'^  «'^<=  of  the 
iV,  th  1*        ♦^'^  "^^  ^^  "°  '^P^""^**^  •"*^'-"t  throughout 

prepa«tthr  7''  ^"*"'  '°™   °^  govemmenf  has 

prepared  the  way  for  its  speedy  colonisation,  and  I  trust 
that  your  fostering  care  will  improve  the  favourable  situa- 
tion   and  that  a   numerous  and   agricultural    people  will 

t£!!  R  v\  r''"'''°"  °^^  ^°"  ^"^  '^'•'"^t-  ^hi<^h  under 
the  British  laws  and  the  munificency  with  which  his 
Majesty  has  granted  the  lands  of  the  Crown,  offer  such 
manifest  and  peculiar  encouragements.'  One  might  wish 
a  peep  into  the  future  could  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
Simcoe.  for  with  all  h:s  practical  activity  he  felt  the 
romance  of  subduing  and  peopling  the  wilderness  to  the 

ini      ??  "^^^  *'  '*'^'°"'  '°  ••^'^''"^aking  and  bridge-build- 
mg  and  laying  out  townships  as  he  had  been  in  soldiering 
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Nor  would  any  part  of  Ontario  to-day  be  more  calculated 
to  startle  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  from  the  eighteenth  century 
than  the  shores  of  the  Niagara  river,  its  vast  bridges,  its 
railroads,  hotels,  gay  villas,  neat  farms,  and  general  appear- 
ance of  being  in  the  heart  of  an  abounding  civilisation.  All 
that  Simcoe,  however,  saw  on  that  bright  August  day  from 
its  mouth  was  Lake  Ontario,  unflecked  by  a  single  sail, 
shimmering  away  to  a  faintly  seen  coastline  on  the  north 
and  spreading  eastward  to  a  shoreless  and  shipless  horizon. 
On  the  former  a  few  shanties  lurked  amid  the  still  wooded 
shores  of  the  great  land-locked  harbour,  that  unconsciously 
marked  the  site  of  the  future  capital  of  Ontario,  about 
which  Simcoe  and  his  chief  Dorchester  were  to  have  some 
passages  of  arms.  Looking  south  and  westward,  a  strip  of 
clearing  lined  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  cataract,  whose  column  of  mist  would  then  as  now 
have  been  conspicuous  above  the  intervening  heights. 
Behind  the  long  narrow  belt  of  settlement  lay  ten  thousand 
square  miles  of  unbroken  forest,  a  vast  peninsula,  some- 
what the  shape  of  Wales,  but  nearly  twice  the  size  and 
washed  like  the  latter  on  north,  south  and  west  by  seas 
though  brineless  ones.  Here  the  analogy  ceases,  for  no 
mountains  nor  barrens  broke  the  fertile  continuity  of  the 
better  half  of  Ontario,  undulating  and  well  watered,  clad 
mainly  with  forests  of  hardwood  timber.  The  labour  of 
three  generations  was  here  to  lay  open  to  the  sun  as  fine 
an  all-round  country  as  perhaps  it  ever  shone  upon,  for 
the  sons  of  a  hardy  race ;  a  country  where  the  vineyard 
and  the  wheatfield  were  to  produce  of  their  abundance 
along  the  same  roadside,  where  waters  and  pastures  were  to 
preserve  the  finer  characteristics  of  the  Clydesdale,  the 
Shorthorn  or  the  Southdown  in  a  manner  not  common  to 
most  parts  of  North  America,  and  where  clear  rapid 
streams  were  to  turn  the  wheels  of  busy  factories  whose 
products  are  now  household  words  in  Europe.  Simcoe,  who 
voyaged  busily  up  the  streams  and  through  the  dense 
forest  trails  almost  to  the  further  limits  of  the  peninsula, 
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.X2*^'  *  u""'*  ^""5^  **"'    ^""    °f  «=heme..  guessed 

F^Twa  "norattrh''''r^"'*"~'  '"^  Indu.tnaf future 
«e  was  not  quite  happy,  however,  in  his  prognostications 
foreseeing  a  country  of  indigo,  tobacco,  hemp  and  flax 
hough  primitive  needs  may  partially  account  for  hU 
n  the  r.f '  °"  T""  ^'^'^'^  -  ^"''-^  camp^gning 
Con,l  p";  ''"  '°'°"'"  ^'*''  Cornwallls  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  had  been  for  ^^me 

tz::T^oX  %i'''  ^"^'r  G°~t"a'rd"hTd 

jTdt'  P^l'L  OrgrdHh  ttt  Tme  r  °^?'^' 
ouqIv  ;«,«,«  *  1-  J  .  *  .  ^'  ^"*  latter  name  so  conspicu- 
ously  ,„,^orta,,sed  .n   the  great   Toronto    law-buildings 

poses'^nd  in"  ;'  ''"c"'^  ""'"  '^'^  °"'  ^^  «'«^toral  pur.' 
IZt  "  u''*"' "  ^''"*=°"  ^"*"  *°  Dundas,  •  to  promote 
aristocracy.'  he  created  county  lieutenants  wi  h  powerTto 

tTon  wr^^?''"  '"'  ""'"*'*  ^'^^^^  ••  f°'  »  ™">Wgan  sa° 
t.on  was  not  a  vague  precautionary  measure  in  fie  Canada 
of  those  days.    An  Indian  war  was  ragine  iust  \uthnAl 
Hne.  and  complications  with  the  UnitedTtaVes    ,  wetas  ^^ 

cart^rn:^''^^^'*"^'"^'"^"^- -^^---"^^^ 

care  to  know   he  measures  defeated  or  carried  in  this  first 
kind.    One  cause  of  anxiety,  however,  among  these  eariier 

owtlirifaJt'^^r  °'  *^''  "'"-^-'  -^^<="- 
En^U^i       '\^"?:'''°"-    At  that  time  under  the  law  of 

acc«sorv?nd  ^^  T  '''^^"'*"  ""  «"  indispensab^ 
accessory  and  scarcely  any  had  been  available.  Maiors 
captains  and  magistrates  had  united  most  of  the  happy 
coupU^s  west  of  Montreal  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  such 
doubts  got  abroad  as  to  the  validity  of  the  knot  thus 

wa  tfne  to  cJLTf  "rT  '°''n''  ''^''^'''  '^^^^  '"  London  too 

soul    fn   r  J    r    ^^'^  ^'""^"'  °""  ^""^^^^  ^"d  «'ghty 
souls   in   all,  wanting  everything,  writes   Dr.   Peters    but 

hunger,  nakedness  and  cold.'    They  had  been  pressing  thei 

daims  at  the  Board  of  Settlement,  and  obviously  aid  i„ 

many  cases  to  make  them  good,  and  were  now  'perishing 
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under  poverty  and  naked  distreis.'    Simcoe  and  Dorcheater, 
his  superior,  came  in  conflict  early  though  they  never  met 
This  friction  which  proved  chronic,  though  it  had  fortunately 
no  effect  beyond  the  irritation  it  caused  to  the  principals 
themselves,  has  always  seemed  historically  a  jarring  note. 
For  they  were  the  two  best  Governors  in  their  widely 
different  ways  who  ever  went  to  Canada  in  the  period  when 
Governors  counted  for  much.      In   Dorchester's  absence 
and  afterwards,  the  enthusiastic  Simcoe  bombarded  with 
despatches    not    only  the    Home    Government,  but  also 
Hammond,  the    British  representative  accredited  to  the 
U.S.  Government.     Dundas,  at  Whitehall,  was  obviously 
bored  at  times  by  this  volubility.    In  answer  to  a  request 
of  Simcoe's  that   the  country  should   be   advertised    in 
England,  the  minister  replies  that  nothing  is  more  offensive 
to  their  notions  than  to  make  the  emigration  of  their  subjects 
a  professed  object  of  government :  on  the  contrary,  steps 
would  be  taken  to  stop  emigration  from  Great  Britain,  but  It 
is  wished  that  those  who  do  go  should  settle  in  the  colonies, 
and    much   more   that    illustrates   the   current   views   on 
colonies.    Hammond  gives  Simcoe  all  the  doings  and  pro- 
spective doings  of  the  Americans.     How  St.  Clair's  defeat 
by  the   Indians  and  resignation   has  brought  about  the 
appointment  of   Anthony  Wayne,  the   most  active  and 
enterprising  officer  in  the  American  service.     '  He  is  just 
the  man,'  writes  Hammond,  •  to  attack  the  posts,  backed  as 
he  would  be  by  a  strong  public  opinion,  in  the  middle  and 
southern    >ates.'    When  Dorchester  came  back  he  was  not 
overpleased  with  this  voluminous  correspondence  that  still 
continued  to  flow  from  a  Lieutenant-Governor  under  his 
authority.    They  disagreed  about  other  things  too,  the  site 
of  the  capital  of  the  new  province  for  one,  and  the  selection 
of  its  principal  naval  harbour  for  another.    Simcoe,  who 
made  long  expeditions  through  the  wilderness,  had  his  eye 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  London,  Ontario,  which  he 
himself  thus  prematurely  named  with  the  infelicitous  mania 
for  tautology  of  his  generation,  quite  regardless  of  future 
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inconvenience     It.  central  and  secure  inland  .ituatioo  on 

^l  r^  .  ^[T^""  ''^''^'  ""^  *^''""«'  »»«  rechri,tened 
the  Thames,  took  his  fancy.  Toronto  he  designed  for  the 
naval  harbour  of  the  Uke  fleet,  then  consisting  of  ab^ut  a 
d^TdedT  T 'T  "^  r'°°""'-    ^O'^^-^^-r,  however. 

auLLi     ^"''     .^""'^^  **'°"^*^'   **""^'"8  *>*"»<=><»   and 
quartering  troops  in  a  wilderness  locality  was  the  best  way 

to  encourage  a  town.    Dorchester  held  very  strongly  that 

thejje  should  grow  naturally  on  spots  that  nature  and  cir- 

In  r^rT  J"!^"'^'"'  '■°'  *°"'"''  "^  Dorchester  as  Governor- 
in.Chief  had  his  way.  The  conflicting  opinions  and  prog, 
noitications  of  even  able  Governors  are  not  of  the  fi«t 
mportance  to  my  story,  but  they  are  not  without  interest 

T^      ,        ''°"  '^■^"y  '*  *  P'""*"'  «°"ntry  town  of 
IO.00O  souls,  and  its  name  is  therefore  not  often  a  cause 

s?«Thr«  •*'"'.  '■'  "''^^'  ^""'^  *^"-    Tor  nto  is  about  the 
swe  that  Bristol  was  when  Simcoe  reluct     tly  hauled  up 

c^'plUh  ^''^"''y""''^  ^°^''.''»»-  nucleus  ofVn«^^^^^^ 

rlJfi"'  !i"  *p'  ''•"*•  ''*'"*'  Gove, nor  Simcoe  and  his  staff, 
civil  and  military,  were  busy  with  the  infant  settlements  of 
the  provmce.  the  shadow  of  an  invasion  lay  heavy  upon  the 
whole  of  Canada.    The  French  Revolution  had  iLn'S.i Ld 
w.  h  universal  joy  in  the  United  States.     As  it  progressed 
in  licence  the  Federal  party  of  Washington  and  HaS 
celled  considerably   while  the  fervour  of  the  Jeffersonian 
Republicans,  with  their  chief  strength  in  the  South,  showed 
no  abatement    The  United  States  Government  uider  The 
new  constitution  had  come  into  being  in  1789.    The  first 
symptoms  of  that  sectional  cleavage  which  was  to  explode  in 
the  sanguinary  civil  war  of  seventy  years  later  had  already 
begun  to  show  themselves.    North  and  South  were  respect 
tively  the  prevailing  elements  in  opposite  parties.     The 

Z'Hu    '^".    "*  '°'^"^'  conservatism,  centralised  authority, 
dignity  and  restraint  in  foreign  politics  and  sound  finance 
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combined  with  a  qualified  friendliness  towards  Great  Britain. 
The  latter  headed  by  Jefferson,  an  ultra-Gallophile,  and  to- 
gether with  certain  other  notable  Virginians,  fanatical  in 
their  hatred  of  Great  Britain,  was,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  such  groups,  the  more  illiterate  party.  As  regards  an 
understanding  of  foreign  nations,  save  for  its  perfervid  leader 
it  was  prodigiously  ignorant  from  top  to.  bottom  and  conse- 
quently emotional,  reckless,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
its  own  and  other  countries.  Its  domestic  policy  favoured 
the  individual  liberty  of  each  State  as  against  the  Federal 
power.  Into  Charleston,  one  of  the  hotbeds  of  this  party, 
was  precipitated  in  the  year  1793,  soon  after  the  French 
Republic  had  declared  \/ar  against  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  the  most  grotesque  and  offensive  minister  ever 
credited  to  a  foreign  court,  the  ridiculous  Genet.  Washing- 
ton had  recently  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  a  friendly 
and  impartial  conduct  towards  the  belligerent  Powers.  Genet 
had  come  to  stir  up  strife  against  Great  Britain,  which  was 
quite  legitimate,  but  he  hopelessly  overdid  his  part,  though 
the  agents  who  acted  under  him,  particularly  in  Canada, 
caused  infinite  trouble.  The  Southerners,  however,  were 
delighted  with  this  preposterous  mountebank.  All  the  way 
to  Philadelphia  they  f^ted  him,  and  even  dragged  his  chariot 
in  places  over  the  rough  and  rutty  roads.  Planters  and 
farmers,  who  had  never  felt,  nor  their  fathers  before  them 
been  in  a  siti  ition  to  feel,  even  a  breath  of  the  social  miseries 
and  feudal  tyrannies  that  Grenet's  government  had  destroyed 
or  even  to  know  what  they  meant ;  men  whose  simple  easy 
lot  had  been  further  ameliorated  by  the  forced  labour  of 
300,000  negro  slaves,  cut  capers  in  caps  of  liberty,  and 
dropped  the  sane  courtesies  of  American  life  for  the  most 
grotesque  phraseology  of  Parisian  Sans  Culottes. 

Through  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland  the 
feather-headed  Frenchman  enjoyed  the  frenzies  of  these 
demented  Anglo-Saxons,  'not  ten  of  whom,'  says  one 
historian  of  the  period,  'could  have  pronounced  a  single 
French  sentence  with  approximate  correctness  to  save  them- 
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cllUr""  ''"'"S,\^"S<^d'  He  fitted  out  privateers  at 
Charleston  manned  by  American  seamen,  which  captured 

o?S?''"t^:''"'  "^'*'  ^"^  P""-^  S---»y  a  course 
Ha^nn  7  T  J"^'°°"  ^''°"S^'  ^''"  '"t^  <=°°fl'ct  with 
Hammond.      Jefferson,    the   indiscriminating    admirer    of 

tZZT^  ^''^"^^•.^°^«^«'-  extravagant,  watched  Genet's 
triumphant  career  with  something  more  than  complacency- 
an  attitude  which  he  had  soon  good  reason  to  reconsider, 
for  he  was  ,n  the  cabinet.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  Americans  regarded  the  French  Revolution,  and  not 

M^         '  ^^'^^°'"•=  ^^-^  '"^P'red  by  their  own  success- 
ful struggle.     Imitation  we  are  told  is  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery,  and  to  this  conviction  the  exuberance  of  the 
American  mobs  and  country  people  may  no  doubt  be  in 
great  part  attributed.    The  first  chill  Genet  received  wa^or 
encountering  Washington.     That  great  man  had  already 
taken  his  measure,  and  a  personal  interview  did  not  enlarge 
It.      We  have  no  concern  here  with  the  annoyance  and 
anxiety  Genet  caused  to  the  President,  to  Hamilton,  the 
Federal  party,  and  even  in  the  end  to  their  opponents.    His 
privateers  were  ordered  out  of  American  waters,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  French  Government  was  requested  to  recall 
him.  which  it  did.  or  rather  suspended  him.  though  not 
before  he  had  contrived  to  insult  and  disgust  every  member 
of  the  ministry  from   the  President  downwards   even   to 
his  fnend  Jefferson.    'Citizen'  Genet,  however,  continued 
to  be  for  some  time  the  idol  of  shouting  mobs,  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  in  the  few  months  he  was  at  large 
His   mission    at   least  as  interpreted   by  himself,  was  to 
involve  the  Americans  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain  and  to 
spread  disaffection   in   Canada,  where  his  agents  became 
ex  remely  busy^     This  too  was  quite  legitimate  from  his 
point  of  view,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  he  was  afraid  to 
return  to  France,  and  lived  for  the  rest  of  a  long  life  in 
America  with  an  American  wife,  in  obscurity 
The  Jacobin  views  of  French  Republicans  may  or  may 
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not  have  been  a  better  card  to  play  on  that  inscrutable 
being,  the  Canadian  habitant,  than  the  misinterpreted  clauses 
of  the  Quebec  Act,  but  they  proved  alluring  to  a  most 
disquieting  degree.    It  was  Frenchmen  this  time  appealing 
to  Frenchmen,  and  not  now  offering  them  merely  the  dis- 
credited old  regime  with  modifications,  but  a  Utopia  in 
which  everything  was  to  be  had  for  nothing,  and  all  dues, 
taxes,  and  suchlike  vexations  to  be  swept  away.     Among 
the  increasing  class  of  bourgeois  in  Lower  Canada  it  would 
have  been  strange  if  the  furore  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
not  made  some  converts  ready  to  work  with  Genet's  agents 
at  the  corruption  of  the  peasantry.    Some  passing  disputes 
between  the  seigniors  and  their  tenants  formed  an  opportune 
and    serviceable   weapon    for    the    preachers  of   sedition. 
Liability  to  service  in  the  militia  was  another  fact  inevitable 
to  Canadian  life  that  it  did  not  need  much  oratory  to  convert 
into  a  grievance.     It  mattered  little  that  the  habitant  had 
now  got  practically  everything  his  simple  soul  could  desire 
short  of  actually  looting  his  neighbours,  which  was  not 
natural  to  his  disposition — even  a  vote,  though  history  is 
silent  as  to  his  earlier  electioneering  ardour.     But  it  is 
enough  that  sedition  was  rife  among  a  certain  small  class 
in  the  towns,  and  chiefly,  as  usual  in  Montreal,  as  well  as 
through  an   unknown   proportion  of  the  parishes.      This 
would  seem  to  have  been  fermenting  all  through  1793,  the 
year  of  the  execution  of  the  French  King,  of  the  declaration 
of  war  against  England  and  Spain,  and  of  the  machinations 
of  Genet.     These  continued  under  his  successor  Fauchet 
through  the  next  year,  when  Monk,  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  Province,  who  had  been  taking  depositions  through- 
out them,  reported  to  Dorchester  that  a  majority  of  the 
parishes  were  corrupted.      The  Governor  on  looking  over 
his  long  career  in  Canada  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
same  habitant,  may  well  have  despaired  of  him.     In  1793 
he  writes  regarding  the  condition  of  North   America  to 
Dundas,  then  Minister  for  the  Colonies:   'Soon  after  my 
return  to  America  I  perceived  a  very  different  spirit  animat- 
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«ert^on?!l'''  ^*''"'  "°^'  ^^**  ^"^  ^"'"•>'  extraordinary 
exertions,  some  open,  some  covert,  to  inflame  the  passions 
of    he  people,  all  things  moving  as  by  French  imore 

7;^:j7:::ti'''T-^  r^^^  King/gtermt 

I  rniTH  r  ""  ^^''^^'  °^  ^'"S  overwhelmed,  so  that 
I  considered  a  rupture  as  being  inevitable.  Their  old  State 
^hcy  on  all  occasions  to  impress  on  the  ^le  of  the 

pr^edurfstad  ll'  T  '"^'""^^  ^"^   ""^^^"-  ^^ - 
procedures  had  already  prepared  their  minds,  so  that  con 

sidenng  recent  events  as  of  the  desired  magnitude   thev 

S  eX"mt  T  Jrr /"-^-  Some  Lt  awk^t 
what  extremes  ,t  might  lead  them,  others  willing  to  run 
all  lengths,  both  desfrous  to  profit  by  the  supposed  em- 

De  toiiy  m  the  extreme  for  any  Commander-in-Chief  cir 
cumstanced  as  I  find  myself  here,  without  trc^ps  wTiou; 
authority,  amidst  a  people  barely  not  in  armr'glin  f  S^e 

r^    M    ?"  "'^^  ^''^""^  *°  P^^^^'^^  h^^tility  or  to  bel 
(as  Mr.  Secretary  Randolph  is  pleased  to  c^l  it)  J^^S; 

UniSf  '°°|""P'  ^i»h  ^^'^'^  this  country  is  treated  by  the 
United  States  suflSciently  evinces  their  knowledge  of  our 
own  impotent  condition,  and  that  we  are  abandoned  to 
our  own  feeble  efforts  for  our  own  preservation,  and  even 
^ploy^''  "'"   ^°  ^^P^^'  ^°^  «*i--  -  ^i^oufd   not 

spe^ech  Dorch"  I"  k'II'^'^'''  P^*"^^^  '^  ^^"^^"'^d  -th  a 
S  ^H  .^\^  ^"''  "^^^  *°  ^  deputation  of  the 

Miami  Indians,  who  had  complained  to  him  of  the  ut^r 

E^whii' ha^r^""  '°^'^^  ^""^^^  -"^^  ''  Like 
i!.rie   which  had  been  recognised  upon  all  sides  as  still 

defimng  the  territory  of  their  kindred  and  the  other  tril^ 
still  occupying  that  country.    The  British  theory,  and  the 
uTn^Ztt"  ''''.'"  the  Americans  themselL" 
wi^laa   w    "°""*'y."°[^  °f  the  Ohio,  which  before  the 
war  had   been   recognised    Indian   ground,  was  so    still. 
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Nothing  had  been  said  or  done  to  invah'date  their  ancient 
claims.  In  replying  to  this  deputation  the  Governor  had 
concluded  :  '  I  have  waited  long,  but  have  not  yet  received 
one  word  of  satisfaction  from  the  Americans,  and  from  what 
I  can  learn  of  their  conduct  towards  the  Indians  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  English  were  at  war  with  them  during 
the  present  year,  and  then  a  line  must  be  drawn  by  the 
warriors.  What  further  can  I  say  to  you?  You  are  a 
witness  that  for  our  part  we  have  acted  in  the  most  peaceful 
manner,  and  borne  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  patience,  but  I  believe  our  patience 
is  almost  exhausted.'  These  words,  addressed  in  a  private 
interview  to  half  a  dozen  Indians,  were  caught  up  by  the 
Jacobins  in  Montreal  and  forwarded  to  the  press  of  the 
United  States,  which  blazed  it  everywhere  abroad  as  an 
evidence  of  a  British  desire  to  bring  about  a  war.  American 
writers  to  this  day  either  perpetuate  the  cry,  or  quote  it 
without  comment.  If  they  had  read  the  tedious  and  pro- 
tracted correspondence  between  the  Canadian  governments 
and  the  officers  at  the  frontier  forts  and  Indian  agents,  they 
would  see  how  baseless  were  such  accusations.  That  the 
British  Canadians  had  not  felt  some  satisfaction  at  St 
Clair's  crushing  defeat  would  be  to  write  them  down  as  less 
than  human.  But  to  suppose  them  anxious,  in  a  situation 
so  precarious  as  theirs,  to  invite  an  attack  from  the  United 
States,  backed  by  France  and  the  Jacobins  of  Lower 
Canada,  would  be  to  suppose  all  concerned  as  persons 
wearied  of  life,  of  liberty,  of  employment,  and  even  of 
patriotism.  The  whole  Indian  difficulty  lay  in  a  nutshell, 
and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  British  of  the 
posts  who  have  been  persistently  and  monotonously  ac- 
cused of  feeding  the  struggle.  It  is  an  accusation  based 
wholly,  I  believe,  on  mere  inference,  from  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  western  British,  objects  of  hatred  as  they 
were  to  the  American  filibusters  and  to  most  Americans  of 
that  day,  and  at  the  same  time  at  peace  themselves  with 
the   Indians.    Nothing  they  could  have  done  would  have 
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saved  them  from  the  accusations  that  their  mere  presence 

LsL  ^  ''!"*1.'°"  "^^"  '""^''^^'^  *'  »  "^'"•^"t  when 
passions  ran  high,  and  accuracy,  never  a  virtue  of  western 
borderers,  at  a  discount.  v^csicm 

A  scholarly  and  living  American  historian  first  quotes 

Washrngton  on  the  cause  of  the  troubles   to  this   effect: 

Land-jobb.ng  mtermeddling  of  States  and  disorderly  con- 

duct  of  the  borderers,  who  were  indifferent  to  the  killing  of 

an  Indian  are  m  my  opinion,  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way 

^nH "T!i  f  u^''^  ''"y  ™""'  ^^°  ^h°*  '"dians  at  sight 
and  plundered  them  of  their  lands  as  well  as  the  States 

hZTk'  T^  '^'  ^"'  *°  ">'  °"*  ^°^  *'d  when  war. 
brought  by  their  own  violation  of  the  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  was  upon  them.'  Having  stated  an  obvious  truism 
doX^  /  r"?'  °I  W-Wngton  himself,  the  author  seems 
doubtful  If  shootmg  Indians  on  sight  and  seizing  their  lands 
were  St    .lently  justifiable  provocation  to  a  warlike  and  high- 

r^r    J^'Jlu^'  '*  ^°"'^  '^^"^  '^'^^'^'  if  he  suddenly 
remembered  the  properly  constituted   reader  looking  for 
the  conventional  pound  of  British  flesh,  but  at  the  same 
time  forgot  to  re-write  what  he  had  already  set  down  ;  for 
he   adds  a  rider  that   the   Indians  were  spurred  on    by 
England  in  a  way  'difficult  to  understand  at  the  present 
day^      The  average  modern,  one  might  think,  would  see 
nothing  incomprehensible  in  advising  an  Indian,  if  advice 
were  needed  to  resist  men  whose  object  was  to  shoot  him 
on  sight  and  steal  his  land !    With  regard  to  the  persis- 
tent intrigues  attributed  to  the  British  Governor  and  the 
officials  of  Canada,  one  must  conclude  that  the  redundant 
correspondence  through    all    these    years    between    these 
and  the  officers  of  the  western   posts    preserved  in    the 
archives  has  never  been  perused  by  American  writers  on 
this  period.     Nay,  more  than  this,  whether  they  do  or  do 
rJ^^  °^^.*^^y  "«^er  allude  to  the  solemn  Treaty  of 
Fort  M'Intosh  in  1785  with  the  Delawares  and  Wyandottes 
recogmsing  most  of  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  to  Lake 
Erie  as  theirs,  and  stating  in  the  fifth  article  that  'if  any 
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citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  attempt  to  settle  on  their 
land,  they  may  punish  him  as  they  please.' 

But  war  seemed  imminent,  and  in  1794  Dorchester  in* 
structed  Simcoe  to  rebuild  one  of  their  former  outposts  on 
the  Maumee,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie,  which 
might  be  in  a  manner  regarded  as  one  of  the  treaty  posts. 
It  had  been  abandoned  as  no  longer  necessary  to  the  fur 
trade,  but  was  now  reoccupied  as  vital  to  the  safety  of 
Detroit,  'a  poor  fort  with  a  nominal  garrison.'  The 
energetic  Simcoe  saw  to  this  himself,  and  installed  there 
Major  Campbell  with  about  1 20  men  of  the  24th  Regiment 
ir.  the  following  summer,  amid  the  outcry  of  the  filibusters 
and  landgrabbers  from  Kentucky  sounding  loud  through  all 
the  States.  Wayne  with  about  4000  men  was  now  pressing 
on  to  meet  the  Indians,  who  could  only  muster  about  a 
third  of  that  number  and,  as  ill  luck  had  it,  the  final  battle 
took  place  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  little  British  post. 
'  Old  Anthony '  was  a  cautious  and  admirable  soldier  and 
took  no  chances.  The  Indians  were  utterly  broken,  and 
victorious  Kentucky  horsemen  galloped  up  in  a  threatening 
fashion  to  the  fort  Campbell  turned  his  guns  upon  them, 
and  lit  his  matches.  It  was  an  anxious  moment.  A  single 
shot  and  the  flame  of  war  would  have  blazed  forth,  but  the 
borderers  fortunately  wheeled  about.  The  crisis  was  not 
over,  however,  for  there  were  some  wordy  passages  between 
Wayne  and  Campbell.  The  former  required  that  the  Major 
should  evacuate  the  fort,  a  demand  that  was  promptly 
refused.  Wayne,  however,  was  a  cool-headed  soldier,  and 
a  servant  of  the  government,  and  the  government  was  by 
no  means  abreast  of  the  inflamed  opinion  of  its  excitable 
public.  The  controlling  spirits  at  the  moment  were 
fortunately  neither  landgrabbers,  nor  Kentucky  riflemen, 
nor  Southern  planters  with  long  outstanding  debts  to 
British  merchants,  nor  Francophile  philosophers  who  had 
never  smelt  powder,  nor  Boston  demagogues  masquerading 
in  Phrygian  caps.  Washington  was  still  in  his  second  term, 
and  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  a  statesman  a  yet  greater  man. 
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and  powerful  on  the  side  of  sanity,  was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
fame.  To  these  men  and  their  supporters,  this  exuberance 
of  Franco-mania  was  altogether  distasteful.  They  mis- 
trusted  the  new  policy  of  France,  and  misliked  its  represen- 
tatives.  to  say  nothing  of  the  cavalier  treatment  by  that 
country  of  American  ships   and   even    American   envoys. 

f.^J^l^'lW  ^'^"'^  °^*"°'*^^'"  ^^y  ^^^  "°*  '"^de  them 
forget  that  they  were  after  all  Britons,  not  Frenchmen,  that 

^L^K^u^  Z  T  '^"^'°"'  ^"^*'"y  '^^y  ^««  responsible 
were  by  blood  and  tongue,  and  ev«ry  instinct  that  guided 
their  political  and  domestic  life.  British  and  not   French 

fvtn  T'p  '^7JVl  ^"'*''"'  '■""'°^''*^  ^^^"^  '^^  Jitter  than 
even  the  English  of  Britain,  who  at  least  knew  something  of 
their  neighbours.  ^ 

To  the  Federal  administration,   though  keenly  jealous 
of   their    nascent    national    dignity,    which    the    French 
Republic    for    that    matter    was    showing    scant    respect 
for  the  task  of  welding  together  thirteen  States  full  of  the 
traditional  prejudices  of  nearly  two  centuries,  and  making 
a  nation  of  them,  seemed  a  domestic  problem  altogether 
sufficient  for  the  moment.    Jay  had  in  fact  already  been 
sent  to  England  to  negotiate  the  treaty  which,  when  accom- 
phshed,  raised  such  an  uproar  among  the  noisier  party  in 
the  United  States,  and  averted  war  for  the  time  at  any  rate 
though  ultimately  as  we  know,  the  Republicans,  as  the 
democratic  or  Jeffersonian  party  were  then  styled,  had  their 
way.    At  that  moment,  when  the  fires  of  American  adven- 
ture were  relit  in  France,  Canada  might  probably  have  been 
overwhelmed.    It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  the  Federal 
leaders,  so  keenly  alive  to  their  domestic  difficulties,  con- 
templated  with  equanimity  the  prospect   of  yet  another 
btate,  nfe  with  something  more  than  fractious  individualism 
Fifteen    or    twenty  thousand   U.E.    loyalists  of  military 
habit    and    incurable    hatred    rankling    in    their    hearts 
together  with  a  hundred  and    twenty  thousand   French 
Catholics  wedded  to  every  habit  of  life  and  faith  that  the 
American  abhorred  and  scorned,  and  accustomed  to  political 
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indulgence,  would  probably  give  infinite  trouble.  Yet 
more,  the  aggressiveness  of  the  new  French  r^ime  caused 
many  to  reflect  that  Great  Britain  as  a  neighbour  might, 
after  all,  have  her  uses,  while  no  sane  American  could  have 
tolerated  the  prospect  of  France  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Authority  during  the  years  1793-4  in  the  United  States  was 
in  inverse  ratio  to  noise.  The  latter  was  so  great  that  no 
one  in  Canada  imagined  that  war  could  possibly  be  averted. 
There  had  been  a  narrow  escape  at  the  Maumee  fort. 
But  Washington's  government  was  steadily  though  quietly 
working  towards  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  outstanding 
difficulties,  for  too  conspicuous  efforts  would  have  stirred 
the  anti-British  multitude  to  yet  greater  frenzy.  As  we 
have  seen.  Jay,  their  envoy-extraordinary,  was  already  at 
St.  James's  and  a  comprehensive  treaty  was  ultimately 
negotiated  between  the  Powers.  It  had  a  bare  majority 
in  the  Lower  House,  North  and  South  voting  almost  solid 
against  each  other.  Samuel  Adams,  one  of  the  few 
prominent  JefTersonian  Northerners  and  then  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  being  on  the  losing  side,  characteristically 
suggested  changing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ! 
His  oratory  too  was  characteristic  of  his  party,  which 
had  denounced  the  generous  measures  of  the  British 
Government  towards  the  French  in  the  Quebec  Act  of 
1774  as  'so  barbarously  and  flagrantly  unjust  that  the 
annals  of  Constantinople  might  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
parallel'  After  the  advent  of  the  American  Republic,  how- 
ever, he  had  assured  an  audience  that  'Godlike  virtue 
shall  blazon  our  hemisphere  until  time  shall  be  no  more.' 
But  flowers  of  speech  were  ineffective  against  the  American 
Constitution,  and  these  exuberant  souls  discovered  what 
many  future  malcontents  were  to  discover,  namely  that  it 
was  to  prove  the  most  unyielding  instrument  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  monumental  bulwark  of  Conservatism 
that  in  a  free  country  ever  confronted  either  the  sljgle- 
minded  reformer  or  the  featherheaded  demagogue.  The 
annoyance  which    greeted  an   understanding  with    Great 
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Britain  ia  France  was  natural,  as  that  country  had 
begun  to  treat  the  United  States  almost  as  a  dependency 
The  storm  of  abuse  and  virulence  that  it  awakened  in  th^" 
atter  country  was  also  inevitable,  in  view  of  the  passions 

"jhemL'""''^  °'  t"^"^*"^  °^   '^^'    generation 
lashed    themselves    or    could    be    lashed.      Prior    to    the 

Revolution  the  States  now  most  vociferous  were  on   the 

^me  eve? ;  Tr^t^'  -^her  amiable  communities, 
polite  even  m  their  refusals  to  vote  governors'  salaries  or 
men  and  money  for  defending  their  borders  against  the 
French  or  Indians.    But  the  War  of  Independence  would 

cTan  Jd  *r  '"'  ''"''  "^""  Permanently  on  edge  and 
changed  their  corporate  natures,  though  the  froth  within 
their  borders  brought  up  to  the  surface  by  the  strurSe 
must  not  be  overlooked.      Whichever  side  had     terSy 

had  challenged  the  mother-country  to  a  trial  of  arms  and 
won  with  the  help  of  the  French  a  well-merited  but  rather 
unexpected  tnumph  thereby  justly  earning  the  admira  "on 
of  the  civilised  world  and  a  goodly  store  of  laurels  besides 
They  had  humiliated  Great  Britain,  whose  initial  offence 
in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  would    hardly  have    been 

tVfr  ""k  "  ^"'•<^~^^°Pe•    One  -'ght  reasonably  h^ve 
looked  for  hatred  and  virulence  on  the  side  of  the'^roud 
and  vanquished  mother.    As  a  government  and  a  nation 
however,  she  behaved  in  the  trying  hour  of  surrender  and 
afterwards  with  considerable  dignity  and  good  feeling  nor 
as  yet  at  any  rate  had   there  been  any  manifestatTon  in 
a  form  that  could  be  called  representative  of  a  less  correct 
attitude.     Americans  were  neither  hooted  nor  insulted  in 
the  streets  of  London,  though  such  outburts.  particularly 
m  view  of  the  treatment  of  the  loyalists,  would  have  been 
conceivable.     But  English  envoys,  officers  and  others  who 
had  to  traverse  the  United  States  even  ten  years  after  the 
peace,  enjoyed  no  such  immunity  from  the  populace     To 
be  a  good  loser  is  a  severe  test,  and  one  that  the  Briton 
perhaps   excels    at     It  cannot    be   said  that  the  most 
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articulate  portion  of  the  American  people  of  this  period 
were  even  good   winners.    No  amount  of  laboured   ex- 
planation  set  forth  by  American  historians,   now  mostly 
endowed   with  a   praiseworthy   sense  of  equity  and  con- 
scious to  a  man  that  explanation    is   needed,  seems  to 
mitigate  the  situation.    What  the  temper  of  the  majority 
would  have  been  under  adverse  conditions  is  an  interest- 
ing speculation.      It  is   in  fact  about  the  best  argument 
in  favour  of  that  overwhelming  pressure  of  English  opinion 
which  terminated  the  war.     If  the  chastened  King,  how- 
ever, and   his    ministers   behaved   like  gentlemen  in  their 
hour  of  humiliation,  so  did  Washington  and  his  government 
though  loaded  with  abuse,  while  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeded    to    such    amazing    insults    that    liberty   caps 
disappeared  and  Gallophilism  for  the  moment  lost  some- 
thing of  its  fervour.    Yet  the  strange  experience  has  been 
permitted    to    the   present  writer  in  times  now  past  of 
listening  to  the  grandsons  and  great-grandsons  of  the  very 
pillars  of  that  bitterly  anti- British  faction  cursing  with  a 
fervour  allayed  in  some  cases  by  time,  in  some  only  by 
death,  the  triumphant  moment  when  they  parted  company 
with  King  George.    And  this  too  not  here  and  there,  nor 
now  and  then,  but  day  in  and  day  out  and  year  after  year 
and  in  the  very  ancient  stronghold  itself  of  the  JefTersons 
and  the  Madisons,  the  Randolphs  and  the  Henrys ;  nay, 
sometimes  with  men  actually  of  their  blood.     The  Yankee- 
phobia  of  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  even  more  violent,  but  then  it  was  natural  and 
logical ;  the  Anglophobia  which  kept  Canada  for  twenty 
years    more  or    less    on    the    strain,   was    neither.     The 
Americans  had  deliberately  placed  themselves  outside  the 
British  family  circle,  and  could  now  trade  where  and  with 
whom  they  pleased,  yet  they  were  sore  and  angry  because 
they  had  no  longer  the  trading  privileges   of  the  British 
connection.      As  an  independent   Power  too,  they  found 
themselves   like  every  other  one  without  a  strong  navy 
inconvenienced  and  put  upon  in  the  struggle  between  the 
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hZ  Zn^  T*''^'l'7  u'"**"''  ^**"*"  '"  ^^"  days  they 
had  Mfled  in  safety  beneath  the  flag  of  England.    These 

whorr??'"*:'  ""*  ^'^'  '"  "°'«  '"  New  England, 
whose  people  for  the  most  part  took  a  broader  grasp  of 
the  world  s  politic,  and  had  practically  buried  the  hatchet. 
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CHAPTER    IX 


DORCilESTER  AND  SIMCOE 

My  remarks  In   the   last  chapter   on    the  strained  and 

uneasy  relations  between   Great  Britain  and  the  United 

States  carried  us  on  to  Jay's  treaty  of  1795,  leaving  the 

anxious  years  immediately  preceding  it  not  fully  disposed 

of  as  regards  some  matters  which  demand  notice  for  a 

proper  appreciation  of  the  condition  of  Canada.     Dor- 

Chester   in  opening   the    second    session    of  the    Lower 

Canadian  Parliament  in  November  1793  had  laid  stress  on 

the  inadequate  defences  of  the  country  against  foreign 

aggression.      All    kinds  of  people,  the   very   reverse    of 

U.E.    loyalists    and    not    alvuys    of  wholly   agricultural 

intention,  were  coming  into  the  province,  and  an  alien  act 

was  passed  as  a  precaution  against  undesirables,  also  a 

militia  bill  under  the  prospect  of  invasion.    In  regard  to 

the  first,  the  Eastern  Townships  were  now  filling  up,  mainly 

from   Vermont,  New   Hampshire,   Connecticut  and   New 

York.    To  each  township  (thirty-six  square  miles)  granted 

by  the  Government  a  man  of  character  and  position  known 

as  a  'leader'  was  appointed,  and  to  him  fell  the  duty  of 

introducing  settlers,  all  of  whom  had  to  take  an  oath  of 

fealty  to   the   Crown.     Though    not    U.E.    loyalists,   the 

founders  of  this  important  British  wedge  thrust  northward 

from    the    American    frontier    into   Lower  Canada    were 

generally  men  of  experience,  quality  and  substance,  and 

proved    as    good    subjects    as   the    military    loyalists    of 

Ontario,  without  the  exuberant  and  picturesque  features 

of  the  others'  patriotism.    Hemmed  in  between  the  States 

on  one  side  and  French  Canadians  on  the  other,  though 
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with  ample  elbow-room  to  develop  a  large,  powerful  and 
prosperous  community,  they  progressed  along  slightly 
different  lines  from  their  contemporaries  of  Upper  Canada. 
They  might  be  almost  said  to  represent  to-day  a  third 
strain  of  Anglo-Canadian,  alongside  of  those  of  the  Mari- 
time  Provinces  and  Ontario  respectively.  L^ss  than  a 
century  later,  spreading  for  fifty  miles  over  hill  and 
valley  around  the  flourishing  towns  of  Sherbroolce,  Rich- 
mond, and  lesser  centres,  the  'Townships'  were  at  their 
zenith.  The  opening  of  the  north-west,  however,  and  some 
other  causes  in  later  days  carried  away  the  flower  of  their 
youth,  while  their  French  neighbours  remained,  multiplied, 
and  bought  the  vacated  farms  to  an  extent  that  has  greatly 
altered  the  original  character  of  the  country.  The  alien 
act  now  provided  for  a  critical  examination  of  every  man 
who  entered  Canada  either  by  land  or  sea.  In  cases  of 
treason  or  suspicion  of  it  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  could  be 
suspended,  while  'assemblages  of  people,  sedifous  dis- 
courses  and  false  news '  were  to  be  carefully  watched  and 
if  necessary  suppressed  with  a  firm  hand. 

Dorchester's  legislation  at  Quebec  went  peaceably  for- 
ward. The  French  majority  in  the  House  were  in  part 
seigniors  and  the  remainder  merchants,  notaries  and 
doctors.  Matters  of  judicature  and  excise  werr  dealt  with, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  transpires  that  the  net  revenue  of 
the  province  is  about  two-fifths  of  the  expenditure,  the 
deficit  being  made  up  by  the  Crown,  to  whom  the  sale  of 
lands  and  fees  on  land  grants  were  already  bringing  in  sub- 
stantial returns.  Even  now  had  the  power  of  the  provincial 
purse  been  wholly  with  the  Assembly,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
an  ineffective  lever— the  only  one  they  had  for  enforcing 
their  will  on  the  nominated  executive— it  would  have  proved 
and  did  prove.  But  outside  conditions  were  for  the  present 
so  serious  that  internal  affairs  excited  comparatively  small 
interest.  In  mustering  the  militia  the  British,  writes  Doi- 
chester  to  his  Government,  came  out  with  alacrity,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  French  was,  with  few  ex- 
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ceptions,  quite  the  reverse_a  fact  due  as  often,   in   the 
Governor's  opinion,  to  long  cessation  from  soldiering  as  to 
disloyalty.     'A  people  so  disused  to   military  service  for 
twenty-seven  years  do  not  willingly  take  up  the  firelock  and 
march  to  the  frontier  when  their  passions  are  not  strongly 
agitated.'    The  two  chief  causes  of  complaint,  he  writes  in 
the  same  letter,  are  the    expense,  as  it   seemed  to  the 
habitants,  of  litigation,  which  always  was  and  still  is  with 
them  a  popular  pastime,  and  the  exactions  of  the  seigniors 
With  the  rise  of  land  and  brisk  demand  for  it  going  on  out- 
side the  seigniories,  owners  of  the  latter  were  no  doubt 
occasionally  tempted  to  raise  rents  by  this  and  by  the  very 
reluctance  of  the  habitant  to  move,  while  a  few  of  them, 
British  purchasers,  were  inclined  to  regard  themselves  too 
exclusively  in  the  light  of  landlords.    Against  this  there 
was  no  /  no  opportunity  for  appeal,  though  one  was  in- 
stituted later.     But  in  the  French  regime  the  Intendant  had 
acted  as  a  kind  of  informal  but  quite  autocratic  land  court, 
holding  the  seignior  as  in  some  sort  trustee  for  the  Crown 
and  quite  prepared  to  displace  him  should  he  give  just  cause 
for  so  doing.     ProUbly  this  particular  grievance  was  now 
in  part  manufactured  under  the  stimulus  of  French  and 
American  intriguers,  but  the  state  of  the  province  was  so 
alarming  that  the  methods  by  which  it  was  made  so  are  not 
of  the  first  consequence.     The  spread  of  sedition,  not  now, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  '75,  most  active  about  and  to  the 
south  of  Montreal,  but  showing  itself  in  parishes  close  to 
Quebec  like  Charlebourg,  Beauport,  and  the  Island  of  Orleans, 
grew  so  formidable  that  prominent  men  of  both  nationalities 
sank  their  minor  differences  and  formed  societies  for  the 
public  safety.    Attorney- General  Monk,  shortly  afterwards 
Chief-Justice,  who  was  active  in  forming  these  associations 
wrote  freely  to  the  Home  Government  on  the  state  of  the 
country.     In  regard  to  the  militia,  he  says  there  seemed 
small  hope  of  substantial  assistance  from  the  new  subjects 
•Threats  are   used  by  the  dissatisfied  against  those  who 
would   be  loyal,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  find   the  same 
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savagery  exhibited  here  as  in  France  in  so  short  a  period  of 
corruption.  Blood-alliances  do  not  check  the  menaces 
against  the  non-complying  peasants.  These  threats  include 
tne  burning  of  houses,  decapitation  and  carrying  heads  on 
poles    as  the  depositions   show,   besides  throwing  off  all 

'^f^A  l°u   '^^T'""-    ^^"y  Canadians  who  in  '75  had  com- 
mitted themselves,  or  thought  they  ha,i,  too   deeply  to 
ven  ure  on  returning,  remained  in  fe  United  S..  es  and 
Kept  up  a  correspondence   with  the  .     riends.      ^hese  it 
appears  now  enrolled  themselves  amoL^.-  the  r.ther  emissaries 
who  secretly  patrolled  Canada  in  the  interests  of  revolt 
.  Fro     r'/^  '^^^  ^'  '^"'■'^  ^°°"  ^"d  ^'dely  circulated. 
IZV  r  n''^  ^."°'^  *°  ^^^"  ^'""'^^'^  '^  Canada,'  urging 
them  to  follow  the  example  of  France  and   the   United 
States  and  upset  a  throne  'so  long  the  seat  of  hypocrisy 
and  imposture,  despotism,  greed  and  cruelty.    Canadians 
arm  yourselves,  call  your  friends  the  Indians  to  your  assist-' 
ance,  count  on  the  sympathy  of  your  neighbours  and  of  the 
l-rench      The  habitants  having  demolished  most  of  the 
upper  class,  nearly  all  that  is  to  say  who  could  read  or  write 
were  then  invited  to  form  an  '  Independent  nation  in  league 
wi  h  France  and  the  United  States.'    A  pretty  and  work- 
able prospect!  mcidentally  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  the 
Aliens  and  company  with  their  five  thousand  Green  Mountain 
riflemen  would  have  been  the  nearest  neighbours  of  this 

oAT^'t^  V  ^^c?^'^""^ '^^^y  *°  ^S^*  ^'^^^'  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States,  whichever  seemed  for  the  moment  the 
^ast  formidable  or  offered  the  lowest  terms;  admirable 
makers  of  Empire.  Puritan-bred.  hardy,  indomitable,  money- 
making,  narrow-minded    and    self-obsessed,    with  an    in- 

fnT.f '  l^'^ff  *"  """°  ""^^^  ^"^  ''^'^-  From  these 
and  their  kindred  communities,  whether  for  the  moment  as 
a  neighbouring  nation '  or  as  the  inevitable  '  fellow-citizen,' 
the  French  Canadian  and  his  thousand  archaic  prejudices 
would  have  got  scant  measure  indeed.  It  may  also  be 
remembered  that  a  generation  had  now  grown  up  in  the 
parishes  who  knew  nothing  of  war  and  had  little  taste  for  it 
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Dorchester  was  no  mere  provincial  governor,  concerning 
himself  only  with  the  administration  and  defence  of  his  own 
colony.     He  took  an  abiding  interest  in  the  various  move- 
ments which  accompanied  the  difficult  task  of  consolidating 
the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  had  correspondents  in 
many  quarters  of  that  country  whose  letters  concerning  the 
hopes  and  fears  and  conflicting  opinions  of  different  locali- 
ties are  deeply  interesting,  and  make  somewhat  strange 
reading  nowadays.      As  the  pioneers  on  the  north-west 
frontier   were   pressing   forward   at    any  cost  across  the 
old  Indian  boundary  of  the  Ohio,  so  those  in  the  south- 
west were  chafing  at  the  presence  of  Spain  on  the  Mississippi, 
for  that  Power  now  controlled  the  navigation  of  the  great 
river  to  its  mouth,  a  fact  which  goaded  the  Americans, 
advancing  through  the  spacious  new  territory  of  Kentucky, 
to  exasperation.     No  idea  that  Spain  having  been  in  the 
south-west  for  ages  had  prior  rights,  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  the  exuberant   Kentuckian,  if  one  may  judge  by  his 
utterances,  nor  indeed  is  the  concession  always  obvious  on 
the  pages  of  the  modern  writer.    All  sorts  of  schemes  were 
in  the  air.     One  party  was  for  playing  the  prodigal  son  to 
Great  Britain  if  she  would  seize  the  Mississippi  and  make  It 
the  fatted  calf.    Others  were  for  attacking  the  Spaniards  at 
all  costs,  and  others    again  for  uniting  with  them  and 
seceding  from  the  States.      And  it  was  all  so  absolutely 
natural  and  human  in  a  second  generation  of  pioneers,  with 
the  vast  potentialities  of  the  west  and  south-west  spread  so 
temptingly  before  their  eyes,  and  themselves  mostly  unen- 
cumbered by  any  national  feeling  to  speak  of,  or  attachment 
to  anything  particular  but  good  land,  personal  liberty,  and 
dollars.    George  Rogers  Clarke  had  actually  proposed  to 
raise  five  thousand  men  on  the  Ohio  and  attack  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  Illinois  and  thence  descend  the  river  on 
the  rest   of   Louisiana.      Baon  de    Carondelet,  Spanish 
governor  of  that  province,  sent  Indian  messengers  through 
the  woods  to  Simcoe,  proposing  that  they  should  unite  in 
checking  the  irrepressible  American  frontier-men.    It  was 
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to  the  interest  of  England,  he  wrote,  that  the  lUinois  should 
be  ,n  Spanish  hands,  while  for  himself  he  should  repel  force 

dfvideT  "  ""  r^^'^'-  ^^^  V^^--^-  --  obviou  ; 
divided  among  themselves,  th.  disaffected  and  articulate 

as^enr^r'I'^H  r  "r"^  ?^'  '^  ^"^"^  *°*-^^  Great  Britain 
sort7of  T™!!?  ":  ^'"'^''  '"^  •"'='^^"t-»y  committing  all 
Ch?mn    ^'na"  outrages  against  the  British  posts  on  Lake 

findT'A.r  ^'^  their  government  disavowed.  Next  we 
find  the  Aliens  and  Governor  Chittenden  professing  to 
represent  their  people  and  making  overtures  to  SimcL  for 

out  of  Ostend  with  20.000  stand  of  arms  and  artillery  is 
captured  and  brought  into  Portsmouth  in  ,796.  The^'he 
decUred  wUhan  overstrained  confidence  in  BritishTnor- 
ance  of  American  statistics,  that  this  formidable  consignment 
was  intended  for  the  equipment  of  the  Vermont  miS 
Who  were  to  carry  all  these  rifles  and  man  these  batter^^s 
remams  to  this  day  a  mystery.  But  as  British  regiment 
did  so  eventually  and  Jay's  treaty  came  into  operftbn    t 

.nrrir""t^  "'""  "^'^^^^^  °^  "°  they  were'orfgnally 
ntended  for  French  Canadian  habitants.     Now  at  last  aU 

immediate  fear  fi.m  the  American  side  was  allayed   and 

the  only  clause  in  the  treaty  that  concerns  Canada,  the 

ZTTT.   ^    t'  .P°^'^    ''   ^^"^°'    Niagara.    De  ro^' 
the    Sault- St. -Marie.    Michillimacknack    and    elsewhere 
was    accomplished.     The    small    British    garrisons,    w'S 
joy  and   thanksgiving  in  most   cases    we    may   b^  sure 
marched    out    and    the    Americans    marched    in.      Once 

trT  T.U  '^""^  ^^^'^  '^'  ^'^°^^  ^"d  half-breed 
^aders  of  the  far  west  saw  the  flag  of  a  mighty  nation 
^lemnly  hauled  down  and  another  run  up  and'imfurled 

Th  .It    !^'^'  '°  '''  P'^"'  '^''   ''"^^  to  stay  there. 

The  great  Michigan  peninsular  and  all  the  country  south 
and  beyond  the  lakes  passed  out  of  Canadian  influence, 

d'omintr"  ^^"^  *'  ^^  P^'""*  °"'  °^  Canadian 

The  fur  trade  was  stiU  by  far  the  chief  commercial  asset 
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of  Canada.    The  boundary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
that  great  corporation  which  I  need  hardly  say  governed 
itseh'  in  a  sphere  aloof  and  remote  from  the  other  provinces, 
Jay  far  to  the  north,  crossing  the  wooded  wilderness  from  the 
bay  to  the  prairie  wilderness,  which  began   where  their 
station  at  Fort  Garry,  the  modern  Winnipeg,  now  stands. 
Save  for  the  sieges  and  sea  fights  waged  on  those  lonely 
seas  by  the  famous  d'Ibervilles  just  a  century  previously,  by 
which  the  Company's  domain  was  transferred  to  France,  to 
be  returned  at  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  a  year  or  so  later, 
nothing  had  disturbed  the  profitable  repose  of  their  vast  and 
silent  Empire  save  when  the  voice  of  the  shareholder  in 
London  had   been  pitched  betimes  in  a  louder  key.     At 
the  period  of  the  founding  of  Upper  Canada  their  posts 
and  those  of  the  old  French  traders  had  been  pushed  west- 
ward almost  to  within  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Fort 
Edmonton,  now  as  a  rising  city  the  latest  Mecca  of  the 
modern  agricultural  f*riiigrant,  had  been  erected  in  the  very 
year  of  Jay's  treaty,  while  their  explorers  had  actually 
camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Peace  River,  a  district  even  still 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  north-western  settlement.    For  in 
the  time  of  Governor  Haldimand,  the  British  fur-trading 
houses  of  Montreal  had  emerged   from    that    struggling 
embryonic    condition    so    contemptuously    described    by 
Governor  Murray  soon  after  the  cession  of  Canada,  and 
half  a  dozen  strong  firms  led  by  the  Frobishers  formed 
themselves,  for  economic  reasons  readily  conceivable,  into  a 
corporation  known  as  the  North- West  Company,  or  more 
familiarly  in  Canadian  story,  as  the  Nor'- Westers.    The  old 
French  trade,  as  the  reader  may  be  incidentally  reminded, 
had  been  virtually  the  perquisite  of  the  French  Crown,  and 
had  left  no  strong  private  houses  to  carry  on  their  business 
under  the  British  flag.    The  threads  had  been  picked  up  by 
the  British,  or  let  us  say  at  once  by  the  Scots,  for  most  of 
the  incorporated  firms  bore   Highland  names.    The  Nor'- 
Westers  flourished    exceedingly  and    pushed   their    forts 
through  the  wilderness  with  amazing  vigour.    Following  up 
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Z!:zt::  t  ^'^  ""t^  ^"'  ^^^y  "p  *^^  "-them 

Fort  Wnil       !u     P"''"''  ^^^y  P'^"t^^  '^^'^^  Jon<=ly  stations 
the  7e      iTk        r""l-"-^—  port  at  the  he  d  of 

ri.n5      J  ^'  '^''^'■^  ^''^  '^"^^'^  traffic  now  meets  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railroad,  they  had  their  rhi.fu    ^ 

dep6.     Already  .hey  had  cL^V.^rX  MoumaTnT 

elements,  and  sue^ests  tht-  i;«,:«.     r  .     loroiaamg 

and  daring     tZ.  !  "'^  commercial  hardihood 

.Hepfha.^tr.rrirL^^^^^ 

the  two  were  again  united  to  be  stronger  than  ever     Lin^or 
was  of  course  a  leading,  if  deplorable'  collateral  of  the'u 
tWs  Ho      71"  ^^y  °^  ^^'^P  P^t-tions  the  world  over  a 

In  kinr  '  "^'*'^"''  ^^"*"^y'  -d  the  American    of 

al   k  nds  were  no  more  addicted  to  temperance  than  the^ 
relatives  ,n  Europe,  more  particularly  perhaps  the  co"n^ 
sort,  who  drowned  their  cares  in  West  Indian    'm 

ZVXT'  *!  •""  ""y  "'S'-*'  ■•'  '^  only  natural  .hi 
the  true  backwoodsman  of  that  day  should  have  dmnkml 
fill  and  only  maintained  his  useful  purpose  in  lif,  K.J 
.ntermit.entna.ure  of  his  opportunifi^nd  "hi  te'^Tut: 
habits.    The  great  wilderness  entrep6t  of  thf  r=n,j-      r 
trade  of  that  period  and  for  long  aftemards  as  I  h,  '       "J 
was  Fort  William.    Even  to-dly  thTsHr  fnd   k    „      ; 
elevators,  steamships,  and  locomotives  and  the  h^hf-  °' 
of  many  thousand  souls,  only  emph^;,::'  the  st^TaTd 
tenle  and  indeed  awesome  solitudes  through  whS  i^Ts 
approached  by  land  or  water  from  every  side     H, 
century  ago.  divided  by  many  weeks  oriX^u:- .ra^g 
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on  foot  or  by  canoe  from  the  nearest  civilisation,  stood  the 

receiving  storehouses  of  the  Canadian  merchants  with  the 

great  hall  in  the  centre,  round  the  walls  of  which  were  hung 

as  time  went  on  the  portraits  of  the  nabobs  of  the  Canadian 

fur  trade — an  oasis  whose  picturesque  blend  of  savagery 

both  human  and  physical  with  civilisation,  seems  to  have  a 

place  of  its  own  in  the  romance  of  commerce.     Here  on  the 

grim  shores  of  Thunder  Bay,  where  the  rapid  amber  streams 

of   the    Kaministiquia  subside  with  deeper  current   into 

the  waters  of  the  mighty  lake,  were  wont  to  gather  at  the 

appointed  season  the  motley  battalions  of  the  Northern  fur 

trade;   but  little  dissimilar  from  those  which  a  century 

earlier  had  gathered  outside  the  stockades  of  Montreal, 

neither  advanced  in  the  amenities  of  life  nor  altered  aught 

in  their  fantastic  mien  and  wild  appearance.     Indians  were 

here    by  hundreds,  French   and    British   and    half-breeds 

by  the  score,  all  off  long  journeys,  most  of  them  handling 

money  or  its  equivalent,  and  bent  to  a  man  on  celebrating 

their  bargaias  in  one  tremendous  orgie.    Here  too  at  these 

original  gatherings  were  various  partners  of  the  company, 

members  sometimes  of  the  Governor's  Council  at  Quebec, 

kirk  elders,  magistrates,  niilitia  colonels,  and  men  of  light 

and  leading.    Strange  but  characteristic  pictures  of  these 

functions  have  been  preserved  for  us  by  the  chroniclers  of 

the  fur  trade.     New  Year's  Day,  if  not  the  earlier  Christian 

festival,  had    always   and   has  even   yet  an  exhilarating 

effect  on  the  Scotsman.    We  are  given  some  racy  pictures 

of  these  dignitaries  at  play  on  such  occasions,  far  from  the 

censorious    eye    of  governors,  councillors,  ministers  and 

wives   and    deferential  citizens  as,  seated   in  a  row  one 

behind  the  other  on  the  floor  of  the  great  hall,  they  paddle 

imaginary  canoes  with  poker,  tongs  or  shovel  in  the  small 

hours  of  the  morning,  and  shout  the  boat-songs  of  the 

voyageurs. 

The  buffalo  robe  of  the  prairies,  that  invaluable  accessory 
to  the  civilised  winter  life  of  North  America  now  extir*^, 
had  already  been  added  to  the  spoil  of  beaver,  mink,  fox 
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Md  other  small  fur-be.„„g  animal,  that  had  formed  the 
peltry  supply  of  the  wooded  country  from  the  Gulf  of  St 
Wence  to  the  Red  River  of  the  north.    No  p"cluVe  of 

wtthou".  '  "■"'   *™"'  •*  "^"""e  but  iradequate 

without  some  mention  of  the  fur  trade,  not  merely  for  it! 

power   It   came    to    be.     While    the    U.E.    lovalists    of 
condmon  were   struggling   toward,    their   supTm^y   Tn 
Upp«.  Canada  on  small  Government  salaries,  lawye"  fees 
and  we  l-advised  speculation  in  land,  and  laying  tte  foun"..' 
r„'.     ,   '  ^'"^"''  C°"'>»".">.  wealthie*^  fSr  traders  of 

a^o^r     ""%"','""'  "t*"'"^  '°-  P""".  •""  foxing 
another  oligarchy  for  the  virtual  control   of  the  Lowe! 

Provmce,  which  n  after  years,  like  the  other,  contributed  » 

close.  Full  of  years,  and  wearied  with  -Se  suspense  and 
anxieties  that  the  later,  like  the  earlier  ones  in  C^da  tad 
brought  him.  he  was  beginning  ,o  look  forward  to  tte 
amval  of  the  successorwhom  the  Government  had  pr^mi^ 

B„^  LT^V"'^"  *'  '"■«"'  P*"""  ««»«'  over 
But  Adet,  the  French  minfeter  to  the  United  States  stil 

continued  to  disturb  Canada  with  his  emissaries,  and"' s«'d 
to  have  actually  written  many  of  the  inflammato,;-  addre«« 

Ka  and  land,  the  approach  of  French  armadas  in  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  all  manner  of  similar  fables  were  sent 
flying  about  the  country.  There  is  no  evidence^  fte 
upper  classes  of  French  Canadians  had  the  slighte^esir! 

from  the  counto-  of  their  origin  and  their  old  alTecUons 
Moreover.thq,admiredand„spectedDorches,er.fo;rugh 

straight  Furthermore  he  liked  them,  and  they  knew  it 
Every  appointment  was  open  to  them,  and  so  farf  accoMin!: 
to  the  s.andar.1  of  that  day.  tiiey  had  as  yet  ^"Zg  t^ 
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complafn  of.     Dorchester  had  given  up  all  his  fees,  even 
those  usual  ones  pertaining  to  Crown   grants  of  land,  a 
process  which   had  been  going  forward   busily  since  the 
immigration  into  the  Lower  Province  began.     He  had  also 
insisted  on  the  higher  servants  of  the  Crown  accepting  the.'r 
offices    on    the  salaries    alone,  and    dispensing  with    all 
extraneous  exactions  as  lowering  their  dignity  and  offering 
improper  temptations.      He  fought  vigorously  to  the  last 
against  saddling  the  colony  with  mere  placemen  from  Eng- 
land.   His  plain  language    t  ministers  is  refreshing.     He 
entered  strong  and  constant  protests  against  rewarding  the 
petty  political   services  of  hangers-on  in  England  by  en- 
trusting the  difficult  services  of  a  rising  colony  to  their 
tender  mercies.    He  deplored  to  their  faces  the  short  tenure 
of  colonial  ministers,  telling  them  point-blank  that  it  was 
impossible  under  such  conditions  that  they  could  get  a 
grasp  of  their  duties.     The  corrupt  practices  of  many  of 
the  agents  concerned  with  land  allotments  had  worried  him 
not  a  little.     He  had  kept  in  touch  too  with  the  Maritime 
Provinces  that  were  under  his  suzerainty,  but  the  strength 
of   the    U.E.    loyalists    there    and    their    isolated    situa- 
tion saved    them   from   the  troubles  and    anxieties  that 
had  been  chronic  in   the  Canadas.    Naval  attacks  from 
France  were  practically  their  only  danger,  and  that  was 
chiefly  the  concern  of  the  Imperial  navy.    What  had  really 
somewhat    embittered    D>rchester's    last    years    was    the 
friction  between  himself  and   Simcoe  already  alluded  to. 
As .  the  latter  pathetically  put  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Home 
Government,  he  and  his  chief  agreed  in  nothing  either  civil 
or  military.     Some  of  their  difl*erences  have  already  been 
alluded  to.    But  Simcoe,  who  in  some  ways  was  as  fine  a 
character  as  Dorchester,  had  none  of  the  latter's  equability 
and  restraint.     He  was  much  his  junior,  and  was  inclined  to 
petulance  and  a  too  free  insistence  on  his  own   theories. 
He  had,  moreover,  gone  to  Niagara  with  the  notion  that  he 
was  in  a  manner  absolute,  a  conviction  that  was  not  likely 
to  grow  less  in  the  heart  of  those  wild  woods. 
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since  geographically  there  wa,  ,uch  !Li  "^"'"l"™". 

Dorchester,  who  never  had  ml»  .k*^  ""*  "'"■"■ 

whole  country,  ord^^ti  tw^he 'X^.J^Lr^ots"  '"  "■' 
earrison     Th#i  laf*—    u  grcar-sr  part  of  Simcoe's 

awavfhofn      u  P         '®  *^®  instructions   in  such 

Gowmn,™'     .  AM  ,  correspondence  with  the  Home 

excuse  an  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  n,,  '      *°'"' 

have  authority  sukient  o  «  ittd  J^  "^hlV',"  T^ 
of  the  veteran  pro-consul  couched  tiron^caTat  ' 

what  hyperbolic  strain  almost  sugges   the  "»n!  "'i'V'" 
c;-  r,,-.  /-«  1  ,c      .  ^"secst  cne  manner  which  a* 

w;**^;e';rr-r"Bu7Dr2trr'p"ri 

person,  and  deserved  to  be  ThisZT  uuJ  P"^''*^^*^^ 
practice,,,  the  end  of  ou^ac^'aLant  t^^ra'"^^^^ 
Enghshman  and  one  held  by  Canadians  of'odayTnd 
justly  so.  as  the  greatest  of  their  Viceroys  must  noTi 
the  impression  that  he  left  the  countr^  u^der  an  Jh 
approaching  a  cloud.  He  was  seventy-Two  and  tH  ^^ 
wonder !     It  was  nearly  forty  years  since  h.  Tt        t '  "° 

eveo.  serv-ce  he  was  engaged  in  fo,  thirty  yea^  he  hfdheld 
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supreme  command,  and  may  be  forgiven  a  little  testiness 
at  being,  so  he  thought,  dictated  to  by  his  subordinate  ai 
well  as  his  junior  in  rank,  years  and  experience.  If  he 
made  mistakes  they  were  fewer  than  most  men's,  and  he 
had  held  the  respect  continuously  of  both  friends  and  foes. 
The  Chflteau  St.  Louis,  though  not  always  his  residence, 
was  during  both  his  long  administrations  the  centre  of  a 
graceful  and  dignified  hospitality.  He  was  beloved  by  the 
French,  for  the  political  tergiversations  of  the  habitants 
had  nothing  personal  about  them,  and  when  a  polish  d 
British  society  developed  out  of  the  unpromising  material  of 
earlier  days  he  had  as  many  staunch  admirers  among  them 
as  there  were  others  who  misliked  his  eagle  eye  for  a  job  or 
his  method  of  doing  v/hat  he  considered  right  regardless  of 
what  men  might  say  of  him.  Though  distinctly  a  Grand 
Seigneur,  his  kindness  of  heart  was  a  byword.  No  case  of 
undeserved  hardship  or  neglected  merit  seems  to  have  been 
too  obscure  for  his  attention,  and  when  he  thought  rebuke 
was  required  he  cared  little  for  the  rank  of  the  oflender. 
'  Come,  my  boys,'  he  had  said  t<^  a  batch  of  prisoners 
brought  in  to  him  after  the  flight  of  the  American  army  from 
before  Quebec,  '  what  do  you  come  bothering  me  here 
for  ?  I  have  never  done  anything  to  annoy  you !  Why  do 
you  come  interfering  with  us  in  Canada  ?  Well,  go  and  get 
your  dinner,  and  some  provisions.  Be  ofT  with  you  to  your 
homes,  and  stay  there.'  The  amour  propre  of  the  altruistic 
patriot  may  have  been  a  little  upset  by  this  fatherly  speech, 
but  the  practical  benefits  conveyed  in  it  no  doubt  were 
ample  compensation.  For  the  whole  of  his  career  in 
Canada,  Dorchester  had  to  govern  a  community  whose  in- 
harmonious elements  would  have  made  the  task  no  easy 
one  in  an  island  in  mid-ocean.  But  his  labours  were  nearly 
always  carried  on  under  the  actual  guns  or  under  the  war- 
like threats  of  a  powerful  neighbour  across  an  unprotected 
frontier  of  virtually  indefinite  length,  while,  almost  worse 
than  war,  he  had  to  encounter  intrigues  that  were  scarcely 
ever  for  a  moment  at  rest. 
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government  under^^h  ft  I,   '   '^T™  '"''  '""  ""PPy 
high  example  set  by    he  or  1.?',?'°'^ '"  ""••  "hile  the 

family  „e,eV.cefXaluddt  ''l^^"!  """«'' >"<'  "is 
lady,  whose  peculiar  a„alifi„,f  *'  Governor  and  his 
Quebec  have  ^,",1  (2^^  a,,"J°]'.  *"  ''"  P"""""  at 
younger  member,  of  .h^T,  Tf  '°'  '"e"*"  *'*  the 
land  "on  Jul^^  %^X«t""  hrV"""."^' '="  ""  ^"^■ 
remaining  as  hS  4?«n  S,*t/f  M  "'■°°'"""' 
he  became  him^ilf'oovernoMn  Chilf  Th;'f°?  ''f *  V™ 
in  which  Dorchester  .»,i.rf  ,„  ,     "'  '"S*"=  ^"'«". 

Anticosti,  near  thfmoutof  "h"  St'lS"  ""  ".'  '"""'  "^ 
were  lost,  and  the  par^y  w«e  con!f  "h  T' ''"'  "°  "'" 
Halifax,  where  they^«hipp^  f"  eIi  ^  r"'"  '" 
died  in  ,808  at  Stubbing  TCarMa^lt:.  °°"^'"="" 
properties  he  ha.  nurch^  HiJ^  r  ''•  ""'  °'  "« 
lived  nearly  thirt,       T^""^'\  """"l  ""  i""'", 

not  long  dead  reLn  bered  h^r  peS;"n°d  ""L'^""" 
awe  for  the    #.vfro«,  •  pcriectiy,  and  with  some 

exacted  eteS  i^TZlL^^^^^  ,t  t"'-?"'  -" 
woman  for  the  hantei.r  =„j  7  f  !'  ''  """"eh  a  small 
last    Posterity,  how^^oljf  °'  ^"  ""'^^  '°  *= 

amount  of  it  whiVh   k.c  i  V,.'   ^^^'"S  tne  immense 

is  now  pl^Ld '  '  u       iTor^:""  "™"  '"«"««  =■"" 

six  of  D^orchester^rs^:,  d  ed  of  ^uTd's '° 'di'""  '"" 
act  ve  service  and  to  r^Uoj  •  wounds  or   disease  on 
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Adet,  who  had  so  greatly  troubled  Dorchester,  left  North 

America  soon  after  him,  and  we  must  leave  Prescott  to  deal 

with  some  forty  French  Canadians  and  others  who  were  at 

this  time  arrested  as  victims  of  his  fictions,  or  of  their 

own  ambition  or  ignorance.     A  single  one  only,  and  he  a 

Briton,  a  certain  M'Lean  of  doubtful  sapity,  was  made  an 

example  of  by  the  hangman  and  quartered  in  the  old  style. 

The  remainder  were  released  or  got  light  sentences.    But 

we  must  go  back  to  Simcoe  and  also  a  space  in  point  of 

time,  for  the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  actually  left  for 

England,  invalided,    soon    after    Dorchester.      Simcoe  at 

Niagara  had  experienced  even  more  troublous  times  than 

his  chief     The  Indian  war  raging  on  his  frontiers  was  a 

constant  menace,  still  further  complicated  by  the  strained 

situation  towards  the  United  States,  which  greatly  agitated 

his  own  Indians  on  the  Grand  River,  over  whom  he  had  no 

constituted  authority.    The  man  who  had.  Sir  John  Johnson, 

was  constantly  absent,  and  his  lieutenants,  the  Butlers, 

Clauses  and    M'Kees,  inured  all    their  lives  to  such  an 

atmosphere,  pursued  courses  which,  whether  right  or  wrong, 

conflicted  with  the  notions  of  this  fastidious  and  in  some 

ways  rather  prejudiced  British  officer.    The  great  Mohawk 

chief  Brant,  whose  influence  with  the  militant  tribes  was 

great,  though  pledged  himself  to  neutrality  as  a  British 

subject   and    Canadian  settler,  was  a  chronic  source  of 

anxie'       >  Simcoe,  who  did  not  do  him  justice.     Indeed, 

the  Governor  was  somewhat  inclined  to  hasty  suspicions 

and  to  underrating  men  who  stood  in  the  path  of  his  own 

enthusiasms  or  had  been  open  enemies  of  his  nation,  for 

Simcoe's  patriotism  was  of  an  ardent  and  burning  kind. 

The  desire  of  his  life  was  to  meet  Washington  again  in  the 
field,  which  was  a  not  unworthy  one,  but  his  estimate  of  the 
sentiments  of  that  great  man  and  his  good  genius  Hamilton 
are  curious  reading.  In  1792,  after  St.  Clair's  defeat,  and 
prior  to  Wayne's  victorious  campaign,  three  American  com- 
missioners of  distinction,  Pickering,  Lincoln  and  Beverly 
Randolph,  had  appointed  Niagara  as  a  place  for  a  peace 
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conference  with  the  western  tribes.    They  remained  there 

wiS  them  UT*'"^*''  '^"^^^^  *"^  '''^''  -^°*-tlo" 
r^ld  heT;rr        L'  l^now  ended  In  failure.     The  Indians 
would  hear  of  no  boundary  but  the  Ohio.     The  Americans 
had  already  overleaped  It  and  stood  out  as  insist™ 
the  more  westerly  Muskingum,  that  was  ultimately  adopted 
?rilnd^and  '  "''"^-     ^^-*'-^°--  P-cnt  as  Indians' 

of  h  s  s  *Lh  ,  ^?P^'"\^"^  '^'  ^°"»«q""t  lukewarmness 
cLnlT        °l  ^""  '^''  ^°"fid"«  of  both  parties.    But 

tsolon.""^'  r'*-K**'  hospitality  of  which  he  enjoyed 
as  attended  h  .'h  "'"^l"  '  ^'^"''^  °"  ^*^^  ^'^e'^  ^IrthJay 
tur^  InH  1  ^  "'""'^"  °^  '^'^  government,  the  leglsla- 
ture.  and  the  army,  together  with  many  strangers  while 
Simcoe's  politeness  and  attention  to  every  one    plenl 

f?om  the?'''   't'  K^"^''""   ^"•*-     T^e  was'  fiTg 
from  the  troops,  the  battery,  and  a  ship  in  the  harbour,  and 
m  the  evenmg  'quite  a  splendid  ball  of  twenty  welLdressed 
handsome  ladies  and  about  sixty  gentlemen,  music,  dan    ng 
and  supper  being  all  good  and  in  excellent  tasle.'    Thf 
Amencans  were  greatly  affected  by  the  manners  and  an! 
pearance  of  the  half-breed  Indian  daughters  of  Sir  VVHllam 
Johnson,  who  seemed  the  equals  of  the  other  lad^s   and 
were  accepted  as  such,  though  their  mother.  Brant'    sister 
kept  the  manners  of  her  tribe.     Altogether  Lincoln  wal' 
greatly  struck  by  the  hearty  and  sensible  manner  In  whTclJ 
Simcoe  had  thrown   himself  Into  the  work  of  an   ."^ 
provmce  of  great  potentialities.    The  Duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauIt-Liancourt  was  also  a  visitor  at  Navy  Hall,  as  Simcoe's 
homely  residence  was  styled,  a  log-house  built  ^riglnaH;! 

with  addT  f ""  °"  *'^  ''''''  ^°^  "°-  f-bished  up 
With  additions  to  serve  in  makeshift  fashion  as  the  first 
Government  House  of  Upper  Canada.  A  refugee  from  the 
guUlotme  terror  of  the  French  Revolution  and'despSL  of 

a^eSrTf  H  '  """''  '"^^""^  "'"^'^  '°  A""--  ^°d  left 
a  record  of  his  impressions.    Of  his  host  here  he  wrote.  •  He 
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is  simple  and  plain  though  living  in  a  noble  and  hospitable 
manner  without  pride,  his  mind  enlightened,  his  character 
mild  and  obliging.      Mrs.  Simcoe  is  bashful  and  speaks 
little,  but  a  woman  of  sense,  handsome  and  amiable.'    She 
acted  as  private  necretary  to  her  husband,  helping  him  with 
the  numerous  maps  and  plans  on  which  the  practically, 
minded  Governor  was  always  busy.    One  of  his  younger 
officers  and  a  companion  in   his  backwoods  travels  was 
Lieutenant  Talbot,  who  a  few  years  later  became  so  con- 
spicuous a  promoter  of  Canadian  settlement.    Rochefou- 
cault,  so  long  in  Simcoe's  company,  tells  us  of  his  glad 
endeavours  to  deal   discreetly  with  the  stream  of  immi- 
grants that  now  came  flocking  in.    Such  colonists  as  cannot 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  he  sends  to  the  back 
country,  while  he  stations  soldiers  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
in  front  of  them.     He  would  admit  every  superannuated 
soldier  of  the  English  army  and  all  officers  who  are  on  half- 
pay  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  such  lands  as  the  King 
had  to  dispose  of.     He  would  also  like  to  dismiss  every 
British  soldier  quartered  in  Canada  as  soon  as  he  could  find 
a  young  colonial  to  take  his  place,  and  give  him  a  hundred 
acres  of  land,  thereby  making  settlers  out  of  European 
regiments  and  attaching  young  Americans  to  the  British 
service  before  they  settled  on  the  land.    As  the  Duke  and 
Governor  were  riding  along  one  of  the  new-made  roads  they 
met  an  American  family  from  New  York  State  with  oxen, 
cows  and  sheep,  who  not  knowing  them  said, '  We  come  to 
see  if  the  Governor  will  give  us  land.'    'Ay,  ay,'  said  the 
genial  Simcoe,  'you  are  tired  of  the  Federal  government 
and  of  having  so  many  kings ;  you  wish  again  for  your  old 
father  King  George,  and  you  are  quite  right!     Come  along, 
we  love  such  good  loyalists  as  you  are,  we  will  give  you 
land.'    Simcoe's  theories  as  to  British  regulars  were  hardly 
sound ;  neither  they  nor  their  officers  as  a  rule  proved 
fixtures.     But  there  was  such  a  rush  of  more  practical 
material,  if  not  always  of  such  assured  monarchical  prin- 
ciples, that  this  mattered  little  for  the  present.    The  Gover- 
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nor  was  indefatigable.    He  hewed  long  roads  through  the 
forests,  surveying  lots  upon  either  side ;  one  in  particular 
from  Niagara  to  his  favourite  embryo  city  of  London  on  the 
Thames,  that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  for  the  capital,  and 
that  IS  still  known  in  places  with  its  metalled  surface,  cleav- 
ing an  ornate  country  which  would  astonish  the  shade  of 
Simcoe,  as  the  'Governor's  Road.'   Another  was  the  notorious 
Yonge  Street,  which  runs  north  forty  miles  from  the  heart 
of  Toronto,  keeping  its  name  to  this  day  for  the  entire 
distance.    One  of  the  most  informing  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  travellers  in  North  America,  George  Weld,  was  at 
Niagara,  or  Newark,  in  1795  and  counted  seventy  houses, 
and  dilates  on  its  rapid  rise  owing  to  the  increase  of  the 
back-country  trade  and  the  wonderful  immigration  of  people 
from  the  United  States.    Another  spot  which  Simcoe  in  his 
letters  is  continually  urging  attention  to  is  Long  Point  on 
Lake  Erie,  mainly  famous  for  duck  shooting,  but  his  friend 
Captain  Ryerse  settled  the  county  of  Norfolk  and  the  Port 
of  Simcoe  not  far  short  of  it,  which  became  a  notable  county 
and  a  prosperous  town.     It  is  said  that  twenty  thousand 
settlers  came  in  during  Simcoe's  four  years  of  administra- 
tion.   The  ten  thousand  or  so  U.E.  loyalists,  who  had  an 
average  of  about  ten  years'  start  of  these  others,  regarded 
this  wholesale  influx  with  mixed  feelings.     Even  the  increase 
of  prosperity  it  brought  them  they  thought  might  be  too 
dearly  paid  for  if  they  were  to  be  swamped   by  hordes 
of  people  from  whose   obnoxious  views   and  distasteful 
society  they  had  escaped.    They  had  not  encountered  the 
hardships  of  Canadian  pioneering  to  be  again  surrounded 
by  the  very  people  who  had   hounded  them   from  their 
homes  and  robbed  them  of  their  property.     It  might  be 
conceded  that  the  newcomers  were  the  least  militant  part  of 
that  accursed  brood.    Most  of  them  probably  were  harm- 
less people  who  had  'sat  upon  the  fence'  through  the  war. 
Many  were  inoffensive   Quakers    from    Pennsylvania,    or 
Germans  from  New  York  in  whom  there  was  at  least  no 
guile,  but  several  thousand  at  any  rate  were  suspects  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  faUhful.  and  a  good  many  i„  those  of  Simcoe 
All  however,  had  taken  the  oath,  but  to  probe  the  s^cr^t 
of  their  hearts  or  reckon  on  their  line  of  action  at  a  crisis 
would  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  mortal  man     PeZ 

noTuncTall^n^"  "°'  T""  *°  P^°^  -^  t^-  was 
no  guile  at  all.      Simcoe  and  his  U.E.  subjects  in  their 

isf  ZtZ:  rr/"'  -*^a'^-«tic  principres^f  ;atl": 

ism  that  took  the  first  place  in  their  lives.    Such  Litical 

S  m^^  •  f ''''"'  ^°'  ^°°^   land  and  a  quiet  life 

and  c'ndhio":     1  ''^  'T''^'  ^^"'^^  ^^^  -^^  all  sorts 
and  condit  ons  of  men  who  would  settle  on  his  lots  and 

the^old  a^H  T  '""''  """'"^  "•«  atmosphere  as 

.t/e:!^.,:^  """'  °°""""'  ""^  '""^  "^^ 
The  U.E.  settlers  shared  his  anti-republican  oreiudice. 
sUnLlnTT'.i"""'  °"  "•■'  '">■»  ''O'^Z^a^i 
had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  A  Bood  manv 
and  schemes  and  speculations  that  were    b^^Z/,, 

sJlotment  of  Crown  lands.  They  had  a  natural  feeling^t 
ttey  were  a  chosen  people  and  a  caste  apart  Their  fam's 
^  ^™  '"«"'«'  "  ■•'  were  upon  a  roU  of  honour.  wWch 
the  B,.t«h  Government  had  «:,«.l|y  p„po..d  ^"^^ 
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^^^r^'^r^^  ^^-r-  -  executed, 
they  had  a  kind  of  cor^r^  °'*  °^  '^''''  settlements, 

feeling  of  brotLrirj'^S/h ''T''  '""  *^^  ««'  ^"^  - 
the  leaders  amo^t^hem  o  ""  '  '^^^erviceable  base  for 
be  their  deserTs  an  achT  '"'"''  ^'^^^  '^^^^  ^^'^^ved  to 
course  of  t  n,T  w' th  „ot^^^^^^^^  "'^'^*^  ^^^^  ^°ntrived  in 
Provinces  poTer  anS  r^w^rH^  '"''""'  '"  **^^  Maritime 
without  effort.  They  were  J'"^  ^"  '^^"  "^^"-%  and 
»wamp    the    older   ^nTf?-        ""'"^'•°"^  as  virtually  to 

superi'or  quality  to  neTrlaTofth'l'/"  ^'"'^    ^''°S^'^- 
tion,  chiefly  from  S  Bri^       V^f  ^*^"^  °^  •'»'"'g«- 

without  any  conTciouT  effort  Thl°f'nT  ''"'  "°"°P°'y 
details  preserved  for  us  of  ;h  J  ,  '''*'  *°^  P^^«>"al 

of  their  greater  abundance  in  th'. '^°''  ''°"  ''*'  ^^'^^ 
centage  of  men  of  standing  was  h  Jk^^'''  Tr^''  *^^  ^'^ 
<^ement  in  these  other  coLTes^^f:;^^^^^^  ^•^• 

the  existence  of  a  caste  feehna     r    r  r  '*~  '*''°"S  f°^ 

different,  and  the  smaTer  it  ^*  .•  ^/^'  ^^"^^^  ''  ^^^ 
elect  eligible  in  i?  ^es'^T  "  °' ^"""^  ^"^°"g  *»^« 
government  for  iti  loaves  ^J. 'fi" /'^"'°'''"''""y-»'"^«<* 
tunities    better     hou^h  tK  ''"'•  "^^^  *^«''  °PPor- 

strongerfeeWof  iea^ll  "^  ^'°'''^^  ^  proportionately 
outsiders.  Silt'stZl  T?^  '^^  '^'^^  P°P"'*»'°"  of 
later,  were  m^y  croLTf^Tr'^'r  ^'^^^  ^'""^^^^ 
possible  were  the  sher?^      ?  '  *^'*"'  ^^'^  «>  when 

ally  so.as  thei  tyaU;ts "ot^  ^ ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  -'- 
argument  for  thereLtence  i„  ^  ^*''"'"^' ^"' ^«  *h« 
had  pensions,  some  oftl  Z  '''''^^-  ^^^^  °^  '^^^ 
tion  money  f^om  tL  Co^Tof  CiZs'^'h'^^^^ 
first  selection  of  generous  trr/.  cT  .  "^'""S  *^*^  '^'^ 
figure  per  acre  whlh  °  •       °^  ^*"'^'  *^^  ^^O^  modest 

worth  ^uXss^  el  T",'"^  ''"'^"^"'  ^-°  "ade  it 
sum  for  a  cTunt  y^f  sLlt'^^^^^^  *?  ''"'"''  ^"'^^  ^  ^^^^^^^e 
valuable  sitest  the  r^f" '^^^  \"T^^  They  acquired 
turned  their  attention  1!!^^'' ^".^^  '^°«««. 

tages    and   t^^e  Ci^'''''%'"'  '"^  ^°^'^-^*^  advan- 
ce tne  learned    professions  which    had    their 
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plums.  They  began  to  combine  too  in  the  various  specu- 
lations which  a  new  country  offers  to  those  familiar  with  it 
in  finance  and  wholesale  trade.  They  became  courtiers,  if 
the  term  may  be  applied  to  the  sunshine  of  a  major-general's 
or  a  baronet's  presence.  To  the  latter  the  society  of  such 
people  was  naturally  the  most  acceptable,  and  the  social 
exactions  of  a  more  jealous  and  democratic  age  were  not  yet 
upon  the  Colonial  Governor.  And  when  your  friends  filled 
the  legislative  council  and  the  bench  and  the  Governor  was 
also  one — in  short  a  happy  family,  together  showing  a  united 
front  to  the  common  but  somewhat  impotent  enemy,  the 
popular  Assembly,  all  the  plums  of  office  were  then 
gathered  as  of  right  by  the  charmed  circle  and  their 
nominees,  while  opportunities  for  even  legitimate  financial 
enterprise  came  much  more  easily  to  a  group  in  touch  with 
headquarters  and  one  another  and  with  their  officials 
throughout  the  province.  There  had  been  practically  little 
of  this  as  yet  in  the  Canadas,  as  any  one  who  has  followed 
my  story  so  far  might  guess.  They  had  been  ruled  by 
strong  governors,  not  cliques.  The  provinces  had  been 
neither  ripe  enough  nor  rich  enough  for  such  conditions, 
nor  had  other  circumstances  favoured  them.  But  the  little 
U.E.  oligarchy  was  germinating  in  Upper  Canada.  The 
seeds  of  the  Family  Compact  were  beginning  to  sprout,  and 
Simcoe  with  his  strong  aristocratic  tendencies  was  inadver- 
tently watering  them.  But  the  season  was  not  yet  quite 
ripe;  the  ground  was  still  a  little  too  rough,  the  atmo- 
sphere too  harsh.  For  all  its  first  sessions,  indeed,  Simcoe's 
little  parliament  was  busy  with  practical  non-contentious 
measures.  There  had  been  as  yet  scarcely  any  Church  of 
England  clergymen,  who  alone  in  those  days  could  legally 
tie  the  nuptial  knot.  Hitherto  in  many  districts  the 
marriage  rites  had  been  of  necessity  performed  by  colonels, 
adjutants  or  magistrates.  It  became  necessary  now  to  pass 
a  retrospective  law  confirming  these  respectable  but  techni- 
cally irregular  alliances  and  legitimising  the  fruit  of  them, 
and  also  providing  for  their  legality  in  future  should  an 
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Anglican  parson  be  inaccessible.    Acts  were  passed  too  for 
the  destruction  of  bears  and  wolves,  and  one  in  the  teeth 
of  considerable  opposition  against  the  introduction  of  negro 
slaves.     Numbers  of  these  had  been  brought  up  from  the 
South  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  scarcity  of  labour  proved 
very  valuable.     They  were  still  occasionally  bought  and  sold 
even  in  Upper  Canada,  and  it  was  proposed  in  the  legisla- 
ture to  allow  two  years  in  which  to  purchase  more,  but 
the  measure  was  defeated.    A  militia  Act  was  of  course 
passed,  which  further  empowered  the  Governor  to  make  use 
of  the  men  if  necessary  on  the  King's  ships  on  the  lake. 
The  little  navy  on   Lake  Ontario  was  at  present  chiefly 
manned  by  French  Canadians,  uniformed  in  blue  and  white, 
with  a  beaver  stamped  on  their  gilt  buttons.    The  militia 
muster  roll  of  the  province  amounted  to  4700  officers  and 
men,  and  I  daresay  a  more  efficient  and  ardent  militia 
would  seldom  have  appeared  in  the  field  had  they  been 
called  to  it  as  they  constantly  expected  to  be.    The  French 
^migr^  Duke  already  mentioned  gives  a  humorous  account 
of  the  fourth  session  of  1795,  which  Simcoe  had  deferred 
till  August  for  otherwise  good  reasons,  but  it  clashed  with 
the  harvest,  and  only  two  members  of  the  Council  and  five 
of  the  Assembly  put  in  an  appearance.     The  Governor, 
however,  entered  the  hall  with  the  ceremony  and  decorum 
which  his  soul  loved,  dressed  in  silk  with  his  hat  upon  his 
head  and  attended  by  his  adjutant  and  two  secretaries, 
while  guard  was    mounted    by  fifty  soldiers.      The  two 
members  of  the  Council  gave  by  their  speaker  notice  of 
it  to  the  Assembly,  whose  five  members  then  appeared  at 
the  bar  when  Simcoe  read  the  King's  speech  announcing 
Jay's  treaty.    The  five  members  by  proroguing  the  House 
from  day  to  day  kept  the  session  going  till  the  bulk  of  the 
country's  legislators  had  housed  their  wheat  and  put  in 
their  appearance.    The   rest  of  the    business    transacted 
during    Simcoe's   time  is  not  vital  to  this   narrative  and 
would  most  assuredly  be  of  small  interest  to  the  general 
reader. 
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The  capitol  in  the  meantime  had  been  moved  to  Toronto 
in  the  year  1794-5,  and  its  euphonious  name  with  character- 
istic conventionality  changed  to  Yoric, '  in  memory  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  victories    in    Flanders.'      It    fortunately 
recovered  in  no  long  time  its  ancient  and  more  harmonious 
designation,  and  during  its  intervening  and  unkempt  period 
is  chiefly  recalled  in  Canadian  annals  with  half-affectionate 
contempt  as  'muddy  little  York.'     The  Legislature  con- 
tinued for  a  time  to  meet  at  Niagara,  but  Simcoe,  who  was 
the  possessor  of  a  remarkable  house  of  canvas  stretched 
on    movable    frames  which  he   had  purchased  from  the 
celebrated  Captain  Cook,  pitched  it  amid  the  stumps  and 
woods  that  then  covered  the  site  of  the  future  capitol.    Here 
with  his  Queen's  Rangers  he  busied  himself  in  the  congenial 
task  of  opening  land  to  the  sun  and  tr?cing  out  future  streets 
and  roads.    Sawmills  were  erected,  and  a  few  houses  built, 
though  the  transport  of  tools  and  machinery  from  the  east 
to  the  embryo  Toronto  was  a  slow  business  in  these  days, 
while  the  goods  were  often  of  an  inferior  kind  when  they 
arrived.    Through  the  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  travel- 
ling himself  great  distances  on  foot  and  by  canoe  up  Yonge 
Street  to  Lake  Simcoe  and  thence  across  to  survey  potential 
harbours  on  the  Georgian  Bay,  the  Governor  rested  little. 
Neither  mosquitoes  nor  black  flies,  neither  snow  nor  hail, 
rain  nor  mud,  tedious  portages  nor  laborious  cruises  with 
oars  or  paddle  on  windy  lakes,  seemed  to  have  mattered 
much  to  this  energetic  souL     He  could  not  have  worked 
harder  had  he  been  developing  some  huge  estate  in  which 
his  present  and  future  fortunes  were  wholly  engaged,  where- 
as his  motives  here  were  purely  platonic.     He  doubtless 
owned  his  military  grant  of  wild  land,  but  we  hear  nothing 
of  it.    He  was  neither  a  needy  man  nor  an  intending  settler  ; 
such  an  asset  would  have  been  a  trifle  compared  to  his 
comfortable  property  in  Devonshire  which  was  waiting  for 
him  when  he  should  choose  to  return  to  it.    His  constitution 
too  was  suffering  from  his  exertions.    Indeed,  they  shortened 
his  life.    It  is  not  surprising  that  the  idea  he  had  brought 
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with    him    to  Upper  Canada   of  being  its  independent 
administrator    strengthened,   and    that    he    chafed    under 
Dorchester's  orders  to  make  his  towns  here  or  his  harbours 
there,  and  worse  than  all  to  despatch  those  handy,  red- 
coated  labourers  of  his  to  do  garrison  work  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal;  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  Dorchester  was 
generally  right.    The  apparent  certainty  of  war  with  the 
United  SUtes,  so  far  as  the  Upper  Canadians  could  judge, 
and  the  preparations  to  resist   Wayne  on   the  Maumee,' 
already  treated  of,  interrupted  the  industrial  activities  of 
the  ever-busy  Governor  for  a  time  in    1794.     But  Jay's 
treaty  in  the  following  year  accelerated  the  rush  into  Upper 
Canada  and  the  Eastern  Townships  from  across  the  line  and 
quickened  the  small  stream  that  already  trickled  slowly  in 
there  from  Great  Britain.    Having  seen  the  infant  endeavours 
of  Toronto  to  struggle  into  a  town  well  on  their  way,  Simcoe 
spent  some  time  at  Kingston,  and  also  in  that  eastern  angle 
of  the  province  formed  by  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
This  is  only  worth  mention  for  the  sake  of  noting  that 
population  was  here  thickest  and  civilisation  most  advanced, 
that  Kingston  had  now  a  hundred  houses  and  considerable' 
business,  barracks  which  the  Governor  and  his  family  and 
staff  made  their  headquarters,  and  wharves   for  the  war- 
sloops,  gunboats,  and  merchant  schooners.    The  religious 
difficulty  had  already  arisen  in  the  province.    Its  settlers 
were  of  all  creeds,  Lutherans,  Quakers,  Menonites,  Bunkers 
and  Methodists,  while  among  the  British  U.E.'s  Anglicans 
and  Presbyterians  were  in  a  preponderance.    The  notion 
of  an  established  Anglican  Church  seems  to  have  occurred 
quite  naturally  to  the  Government  in  creating  the  province, 
though  without    any  intention    of  directly  taxing    non- 
conformists.     This  was    a   more    natural    corollary  than 
such  a  measure  would  seem  to  our  more  tolerant  minds. 
The  extent  of  the  Establishment,  however,  was  the  reserva- 
tion of  every  seventh  block  of  Crown  land  for  the  support 
of  the  Church  and  the  building  of  parsonage  houses.    Simcoe 
was  an  unyielding  Churchman.    The  Presbyterian   body. 
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which  the  Anglican  of  those  days  in  Ireland  or  the  colonies 
never  seemed  to  remember  was  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  petitioned  him  to  empower  the  ministers  of  other 
denominations  to  perform  valid  marriages.    The  Governor 
not  merely  refused  it,  but  was  honestly  shocked   at  the 
suggestion,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  truly  wicked  one.    The 
not  very  respectful  language  in   which .  the  petition  was 
framed  perhaps  aggravated  in  Simcoe's  eyes  the  iniquity 
of  the  proposal.    Allowances  were  made  in  the  estimates  for 
a  few  Anglican  ministers,  and  the '  clergy  reserves '  remained 
for  nearly  half  a  century  a  burning  question  in   Upper 
Canadian   politics.     Bishop  Mountain,  the  first  Anglican 
prelate  of  Quebec,  made  a  tour  through  Simcoe's  domains 
and  was  greatly  concerned  at  the  p  jponderance  of  non- 
conformists who  had  here  and  there  erected  their  small 
log  churches.     He  found  also  a  few  itinerant   Methodist 
preachers,  'a  set  of  ignorant  enthusiasts  whose  preaching 
is  calculated  only  to  perplex  the  understanding,  to  corrupt 
the  morals,  to  relax  the  nerves  of  industry,  and  dissolve  the 
bands  of  society,'  a  trenchant  and  finely-rounded  indictment 
on  the  part  of  his  lordship  which  has  hardly  been  justified. 
Indeed  the  Anglican  Church  has  never  really  flourished  in 
any  rural  community  in  North  America,  unless  one  may 
except  the  upper  classes  in  the  Southern  States,  who  even 
before  the  Revolution  could  -ot  keep  the  majority  of  their 
neighbours  within  their  communion,  and  after  it  lapsed 
freely  themselves  into   the    other    sects.      The  Anglican 
Church  in  Canada,  as  in  the   United   States,  has   never 
sensibly  spread  beyond  the  wealthier  and  more  exclusive 
classes;    strengthened  by  a  certain  proportion  from  all 
classes  whose  connection  with  England  and  its  communion 
is   more  recent.      Its  hold   upon   the    average    Canadian 
farmer  was  in  earlier  days,  as  now,  always  of  the  slightest. 
The  more  democratic  and  homelier  creeds  whose  cruder 
forms  shocked  Bishop  Mountain,  and  whose  existence  in 
any  shape  spelled  for  Simcoe  republicanism  and  disloyalty, 
have  always  been  a  kind  of  second  nature  to  the  working 
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yeoman  of  the  colonies.      Its  strength  has  Iain    almost 
entirely  m    the   cities   and   towns,  where  in   the    earlier 
days  it  monopolised  all  the  social  prestige  that  in  later 
years,  as  was  natural  in  a  country  where  so  many  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  enlightened  people  were  sprung  from 
the  Scottish  middle  class,  it  has  shared  about  evenly  with 
the  Presbyterians.     The  British  Government  might  map 
out  vast  thinly-settled  tracts  with  ecclesiastical   parishes, 
build  rectories,  grant  glebes,  and  allot  wild  lands  for  their 
support.    But  they  only  by  these  means  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  the  majority  and  made  cause  of  trouble.    Simcoe  was 
burning  to  found  grammar  schools  and  even  a  University. 
As  to  the  grammar  school,  Dundas's  discouraging  reply 
was  qualified  by  his  expression  of  belief  that  there  was  a 
very  good  school  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  as  an  educational 
alternative  for  the  youth  of  1795  on  the  Bay  of  Quints  was 
worthy  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  colonial  office  and 
would  have  given  Dorchester's  caustic  pen  a  good  oppor- 
tunity in  his  next  despatch.     Indeed  there  was  a  grammar 
school  at  Halifax,  and  very  much  so,  for  its  pupils  were 
either  so  numerous  or  so  loyal  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
Napoleonic  struggle,  when  every  British  community  was 
sending  voluntary  subscriptions    to    the  war    fund    they 
contributed  twenty-three  pounds  in  a  single  occasion  out 
of  their  pocket-money.     Simcoe  had   started   a   printing 
press  and  a  newspaper  with  a  King's  printer  at  Niagara 
at  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  and  instituted  an 
annual  agricultural  show.      Indeed  his  head  was  full  of 
schemes  for  the  province,  practical  and  otherwise,  but  he 
was  also  full  of  fever,  the  corollary  of  even  a  healthy  virgin 
country  while  being  cleared  of  its  original  forests.    In  short 
he  had  worn  himself  out  for  the  time  and  could  not  have 
encountered  another  season.      He  sailed  for  England  in 
September  1796  on  leave  of  absence,  but  as  it  so  happened 
never  to  return.     Almost  at  once  upon  his  arrival,  though 
quite  unfit  for  it,  he  was  appointed   to  Santo  Domingo, 
where  he  had  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes.    But 
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hii  health,  only  half  recovered,  again  gave  way.  After  two 
years'  rest  at  home  in  Devonshire,  and  two  more  in  command 
at  Plymouth,  he  was  appointed  in  1806  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India.  In  the  interval  of  waiting  for  Lake's 
return  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Court 
of  Portugal  concerning  the  expected  invasion  of  that 
country  by  Napoleon.  On  arriving  at  Lisbon  he  was 
seized  with  an  illness  which  proved  to  be  fatal,  and  he 
just  reached  Exeter  in  time  to  die  there.  Simcoe  is  not 
forgotten  in  Canada.  His  weaknesses  were  minor  ones, 
his  virtues  conspicuous,  his  industry  untiring,  and  his  aims' 
lofty.  He  found  twelve  thousand  settlers  in  the  province. 
He  left  it  with  nearly  thrice  that  number  after  five  years, 
and  in  the  somewhat  critical  planting  of  all  those  new- 
comers he  had  uken  a  personal  lead.  He  was  popular 
with  both  white  men  and  red,  and  in  short  was  in  Canada 
at  the  yery  time  to  suit  his  genius.  For  it  is  questionable 
if  his  pronounced  convictions  on  matters  of  Church  and 
State  and  his  exacting  definition  of  a  loyal  subject  would 
have  suited  the  country  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
development  There  is  always  a  recognised  flavour  of 
romance  about  Simcoe's  rule  in  Upper  Canada :  the  meet- 
ing of  th*'  first  little  parliament  in  the  backwoods  station 
of  Niagara;  the  long  uncertainty  whether  a  couple  of 
shanties  on  Toronto  bay  or  some  shaggy  woods  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  were  to  become  the  capital  of  the 
country ;  the  hardy  explorations  of  the  Governor  himself 
through  wild  woods  now  replaced  with  familiar  domestic 
landscape,  by  stormy  solitary  bays  now  lined  with  wharves 
and  houses  and  crowded  with  shipping.  Scenes  change 
rapidly,  and  history  makes  apace  in  a  new  country  and 
provides  abundant  food  for  sentiment  to  the  reflective 
mood  and  the  retrospective  temperament.  It  is  not  the 
single  century  that  gives  the  old  log  blockhouse  its  pathos 
within  sound  of  the  electric  car,  but  the  prodigious  change, 
the  making  of  whole  nations  and  the  wiping  out  of  others' 
that  its  rude  timbers  symbolise.    But  there  is  something 
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IMMIGRATION—SETTLEMENT  AND  PRCX;RESS 

With  the  almost  vtmultaneous  retirement  of  Dorchester 
and  Simcoe  the  two  Canadas  entered  on  that  period  of 
sixteen  years  preceding  the  war  of  1812,  during  which  they 
both  rolled  up  {>opuIation  a  h'ttle  too  fast  for  the  somewhat 
halting  machinery  of  their  respective  Governments  and  a 
succession  of  not  particularly  strong  Governors.  General 
Prescott  was  now  in  charge  at  Quebec,  and  early  in  1797 
became  Governor-General.  The  trials  of  the  political 
prisoners  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter  came  up  at  this 
time,  M'Lean  alone,  as  before  mentioned,  suffering  the 
extreme  penalty  and  his  body  being  afterwards  quartered, 
the  last  instance  in  Canada  of  that  time-honoured  treatment 
of  traitors.  This  last  movement  in  Lower  Canada  must 
be  disassociated  from  American  influence  or  desires  with 
the  exception  of  Vermont.  Such  plot  as  there  was,  poorly 
and  ignorantly  conceived,  and  such  sedition  as  had  un- 
doubtedly been  fostered,  was  in  the  cause  of  French 
Republicanism.  Adet  was  at  the  root  of  it  all,  being  con- 
sumed with  a  desire  for  reannexing  Canada  to  the  utterly 
changed  France  from  which  she  had  been  parted.  It  was 
futile  enough,  as  the  American  Government  were  hardly 
less  hostile  to  such  a  scheme  than  the  British  themselves. 
But  Republican  France  understood  the  American  genius  as 
little  as  the  American  anti-Federals  had  understood  Re- 
publican France  and  for  some  time  treated  the  United 
Sutes   with   little  less  than    contempt.      But   Adet  was 
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?Kr;:.r/rXT  "•''r'°''''^'<^--'- 
G««  Bnuin.  He  „pr.«n.^  h  "  .r"  ""  '""J""""  "' 
™>l.v.d  C.„.d...  he  fim't-,,""'^  -''  *""'"*  '""«"' 
"d  .hortly,  „  he    old  th.  h  K.       ''"'"''  ■'•"'"•nee. 

were  ..,r.c.ed  hy  ,he  o/fe  tf  pt  ch  -T'  """'•  "'  *''°"' 
one  cry  would  be  heard  fm™  /■  ^  Mninnsiionj/  only 
'»  Ripublique.'  B«  VeZmT"  1°  Pari.,  namely  •  Vive 
■•"  rg;  wa.  to  be  a  faeZrl^    ^^^  '"'"""'  "  »  Slate 

'"«".  people  a,  riyr.;"  .'"bHheT  ,tr'  ■"■"' 
Governor,  Chittenden  carert  n„.i.-  ?  'Pokesnian  and 
ortheori.,,  b„,  ,ta2  omI".!'''"?  '"  '!"»•  ""■■""•litie, 
■■•".I.,  and  poli.icaV«Wc,  ccntJd  K  n^""'  "'"•""■°"». 
tl«  St.  Lawrence.     Whl,^       >7      '>'  °"  »  ""«'  'o 

s^od  .hing,  that  «„  wl*,7^^y;;''\r;hw''  ^"7  "■" 

already  mentioned  as  caoturerf    ^1  .  ™ '""P'oad  of  arms 
•"•'1.  Ira  Allen,  prov^  htwd^l.    ..*'   ^"8"""  channel 
fluenced  their  mU     ThrBrSlJr.T"','""'^  *"'  '"■ 
out,  whether  of  Haldimand     f    i      '*'  """•"  "■'""eh- 
b«n  mistrustful.    It  wlTcondu^^?*'""  "'  ^^^oe,  had 
that  on  behalf  of  GrJat  Brrt^lr.  "  '  """enable  duty 
«j~.ing,  but  one  obWousW  d'^aMeT,?"  ""'  ^""''''«'  '" 
honour.      It  would  be  atu  d   howe '°  ""  °-  '"''''^ 
-cemented  political  condition  ifth:.  day  toTJ  °'."" 
Vermonters  by  a  hieh  moral  ««„j  ">a«  day,  to  judge  these 

a  Changed  ^^^Lion'vZ^^Tr^^^^^^^^  ^''^^ 

became  a  staunch  pillar  of  Ne^Fnli  T  '''^^"''  *°^ 
States.  Ethan  Allen  if  Lfr  ^  ""^  ^"^  '^*^  United 
opportune  but  bloodles's  seizure  o^ihTlake'for^''  "'  '" 
hero  and  nothing  but  a  hem  fo   fl  '  '"''"'^'"^  * 

This  twenty  year!'  flirtation  "ith  c'^^'^^^  ^"""^"• 
known  to  most  VermonterlanH.^,'^*  "  P'^^^^^^  ""- 
but  historical  studTnt^    A   "1    ?'".'^ '°  "'°'*  Americans 

extremely  frank   corr«n/^""'  of  the  voluminous  and 
BHtish  ^^^^s:^'^:^^^^^^^  With 

occween  1779- 1796  would 
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not  make  good  reading  for  a  4th  of  July  celebration 
in  the  Green  Mountains.  But  Adet,  who  like  Genet  and 
Fauchet  had  come  as  minister  to  embroil  the  United  States 
with  Great  Britain  and  seduce  Canada,  only  succeeded  in 
further  alienating  the  Northern  States  and  helping  to  secure 
the  narro*r  defeat  of  his  patron  Jefferson  at  the  presidential 
election  of  1796.  After  this  he  was  recalled  and  the 
particular  poison  with  which  he  had  inoculated  Canada 
gradually  evaporated  before  troubles  of  other  and  kindred 

kinds. 

When   Prescott  came  out   some  two  thousand  regular 
troops  and  a  volunteer  corps  of  Royal  Canadians  ready  for 
service  and  mostly  French,  constituted  the  sole  defence  of 
Canada.      In  Upper  Canada  the  Queen's  Rangers,  about 
six  hundred  strong,  were  the  only  regulars.    There  is  a 
curious  correspondence  preserved  between  the    Duke  of 
Kent,  the  late   Queen's  father,  commanding  at   Halifax, 
and   Prescott,   now    Commander-in-Chief,  respecting    the 
•enormous  price  of  living'  and  the  pay  of  soldiers  and 
officers.    The  latter,  declares  the  Duke,  ought  to  have  a 
special  allowance,  for  everything  in    Halifax  is   so   dear 
that  even  a  mechanic  who  has  a  better  income  than  a 
subaltern  cannot  make  both  ends  meet.    The  fleet  too  eat 
up  all  the  butcher  meat  in  the  market     He  pleads  for 
more  winter  clothes  for  the  men  and   more  provisions,  if 
only  as  a  guarantee  against  insubordination,  and  in  another 
letter  urges  the  abolition  of  the  pay  deduction  for  rations, 
which  it  may  be  remembered  cost  a  mutiny  in  Montreal 
thirty  years   before   in  the    days  of   Murray.     Prescott 
replies  that  the  cheapness  of  fish  in  Halifax  in  a  measure 
offsets  the  other  disadvantages,  and  in  his  own  experience, 
which  is  hardly  to  the  point,  not  being  in  Nova  Scotia, 
represents  the  drunkenness  of  the  soldiers  on  being  paid  off 
as  proving  that  they  had  money  to  spare. 

There  is  not  much  of  salient  interest  to  be  said  of 
Prescott's  three  years  of  government  There  was  some 
lull  in  alarm  and  sedition.    The  Federal  government  of  the 
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United  States  was  for  peace,  and  reports  of  French  fleets 
sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  French  armies  landing  in 
England  ceased  to  be  circulated  or  at  least  to  be  believed 
even  by  the  most  credulous.    The  House  of  Assembly  was 
still  in  its  first  youth  and  not  yet  conscious  of  its  relative 
impotence.    Prescott  provides  a  variety  in  the  chronicle 
of  Canadian  administration  by  falling  out  with  his  council, 
though  outside  it  he  was  obviously  popular.     He  was  an 
honourable,  and  as  his  despatches  would  suggest,  an  able 
man.      The  great  question  of  his  day,  always  excepting 
the  alien  danger  of  the  French  war,  was  land  settlement. 
The   evil    he   fought,  or  thought    he   fought,  was  land- 
grabbing  in  high  places.    Though  Upper  Canada  was  the 
chief  Mecca  of  the  immigrant,  the  Lower  Province  was 
absorbing  its  thousands,  not  only  in  the  Eastern  Townships 
but  in  other  districts  outside  the  seigniories,  which  have 
now  lost  most  of  their  British  flavour.     Elaborate  details 
of  Prescott's  quarrel  would  be  -sented  by  the  reader.     But 
speaking  broadly,  the  enormou    number  of  applicants  for 
land,  mainly  from  the  United  States,  had  overtaken  the 
activity  or  the  supply  of  the  Crown  surveyors.    The  in- 
dividual    grants    which    strike    one    nowadays  as  extra- 
ordinarily liberal,  were  twelve  hundred  acres,  and  the  condi- 
tions, two  acres  to  be  cleared  in  the  first  five  years  and  five 
more  in  the  next     Many  grantees  were  in  the  nature  of 
undertakers,  to  use  an  old  Ulster  phrase;  but  that  is  a  detail. 
All  of  them  had  to  wait  so  long  for  the  surveyors  and  the 
consequent  title  that  many  either  went  home  again  dis- 
gusted,or  having  'burned  their  boats'  had  no  option  but 
to  squat  without  legal    rights.     Others  again   in  choice 
localities  had  sold  their  grants  or  part  of  them  previous 
to  obtaining  a  legal  title,  but  on  the  faith  of  it.    The 
confusion    therefore    may    be    imagined,  and    that  some 
definite  settlement  of  it  was  imperative  is  obvious.     On 
the  top  of  all  this  came  the  o&th  of  fealty,  which  had  rightly 
been  decreed  as  obligatory  on  every  settler,  but  which 
from  pressure  of  numbers  and  inadequacy  of  machinery  had 
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been  in  innumerable  cases  overlooked.  Speaking  broadly, 
again,  Prescott  took  the  view  favourable  to  the  'man  on 
the  spot  '—to  vested  interests,  that  is  to  say,  hewed  out,  if 
informally,  by  the  axe  and  earned  by  the  plough.  He 
maintains  in  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  still  in 
charge  of  the  colonies,  that  these  men  were  mainly  sub- 
stantial and  industrious  people  and  politically  well  disposed 
to  Government.  Numbers  of  them  too,  he  urges,  had  gone 
home  disgusted  at  the  belated  action  of  the  surveyors  and 
been  lost  to  Canada.  His  executive  council  took  the  other 
view,  and  held  that  the  rights  of  all  such  squatters  should 
be  disregarded,  or  at  least  subject  to  a  strict  inquiry  into 
their  sentiments  and  antecedents— a  line  which  Prescott 
thought  impossible,  injurious  to  the  country,  and  unfair. 
But  the  root  of  the  matter  lay  in  his  deep  suspicion  of  his 
advisers.  Large  tracts  of  land  had  been  patented  in  the 
names  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  clerks,  and  persons  without 
money  to  pay  the  fees  themselves,  or  the  least  likelihood  of 
any  desire  to  hew  out  homesteads.  History  thus  repeats 
itself  in  curious  fashion.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  the  virgin  lands  of  Canada  being  advertised 
and  sought  after  in  the  older  regions  of  the  contiguous 
States,  even  then,  we  may  remind  ourselves,  approaching 
the  bi-centenary  of  their  corporate  history.  To-day  and 
ever  since  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  during  most  of  which  the  move- 
ment was  overwhelmingly  the  other  way,  there  is  once 
again  the  same  activity  of  land  jobbers,  the  same  emigra- 
tion across  the  line  from  the  south  into  Canada,  and  if 
the  latter-day  movement  is  infinitely  larger,  it  is  not  much 
more  so  perhaps  than  is  represented  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  surplus  of  eighty  millions  and  the  surplus  of 
eight.  The  round  figures  of  a  century  afford  an  always 
legitimate  excuse  for  comparisons  and  reflections  of  a 
retrospective  nature,  and  in  this  case  they  are  of  peculiar 
interest.  Nowadays  the  two  countries  are  in  such  peace- 
ful mood  that  the  idea  of  war  between  them  is  commonly 
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spoken  of  as  'unthinkable.'  I„  those  days  they  stood 
!i!!^;  T"   ""'   **"■"''   °^  •*•  ^"^  ^*=^«  •"  f*<=t  drawing 

^Ic  r  VT  ''''^^'''^'  ^°^^*y'  *°«  *»^<^  American! 
seek  Canada  because  they  have  no  longer  any  virgin  soil 

fcrt  1^  n\  u  "°"*'  **  *"  approaching  the  other  in 
fertility.  But  why.  ,t  may  be  asked  at  a  time  when  the 
two  countries  were  hurling  opprobrious  epithets  at  one 
another  collectively  and  individually,  and  were  always 
ready  to  do  worse,  did  the  surplus  farmers  and  others  of 

r7  .  r'  ^r  ^"^'*"^  '^"^  Pennsylvania-for  only 
UE.  loyalists  had  come  from  the  Slave  States.~why 
did  such  thousands  of  these  people  prefer  the  yoke  of 
a  tyrannical  king  from  whom  they  had  just  delivered 
themselves,  to  their  own  virgin  west,  then  represented  by 
the  counto;  south  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  the 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  regions,  which  were  equally  fertile  and 

nl^JTlL/.u '"*'''     '^^'^  '^'"'"^^^  P^'^^P'  »   hardly 
needed  that  the  monarchical  tyranny  was  a  principle  or  a 
theory  which  the  farmer  in  the  colonial  day,  had  never 
practically  felt.     He  was  promised  in  Canada  constitutional 
government,  and   against   several   hundred  acres  of  good 
land,  practically  gratis,  the  Connecticut  yeoman   with   a 
worn-out  farn™  or  his  younger  son  may  have  been  ready 
to  nak  King  George,  even  though  he  might  have  learned 
at  school  to  declaim  Patrick  Henry's  famous  'chains  and 
slavery   oration.    Furthermore,  the  American  west  had  the 
Indian  trouble  still  with  it.     Most  of  it  was  much  further 
off  than  Canada.    Taxes  too  were  now  heavy  in  the  States 
whereas  there  were  almost  none  in  the  colony.     It  may 
be  even  suspected  that  the  village  deacon  was  the  chronic 
T1       *  P«f"PtibIe  trickle  of  heady  adventurers  from 
the  New  England  townships,  just  as  the  censorious  eye 
of  the  Canadian  priest  in  former  days  had  driven  hundreds 
J'^^^T  /°""^  habitants  into  the  exciting  paths  and 
unbridled    licence  of   the    fur  trade.      Lastly,  one    may 
remember  that  the  various  States  had  not  yet  shaken  off 
that  ancient  inter-colonial  jealousy  and  dislike  which  had 
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even   interfered   with  the  harmony,  we  are  told,  of   the 
loyalist  refugees  when  they  gathered  to  drink  confusion  to 
George  Washington  in  London  taverns.    It  caused  some 
friction   in  the  early    U.E.  settlements   of  Nova    Scotia 
and  elsewhere,  and  would  no  doubt  have  caused  more  if 
the  hardships  of  the  situation  had  allowed  time  for  such 
indulgences.    There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  New  York 
frontier  wa    open  to  objection  on  the  part  of  some  New 
Englanders  from  the  very  fact  that  it  was  within  the  State 
government  of  New  York.    They  would  prefer  their  old 
enemy  the  King  to  that,  and  illustrated   their  preference 
by  swearing  allegiance  to  him.    The  many  thousands  of 
their  successors  who  are  annually  doing  the  same  to  his 
Majesty's  successor  a  thousand  or  two  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, have  no  such  inter-state  prejudices  to  help  influence 
their  steps.    But  in  those  days,  with  the  memory  of  the 
ancient  colony  life  and  its  old  jealousieu,  it  was  perfectly 
natural.    The  immigrant  of  1800,  however,  made  actually 
a  greater  change  in  his  political  atmosphere,  though  he 
might  not  feel  it  mere  than  his  prototype  of  1900  who 
makes  practically  none  in  Western  Canada.    For  in  the 
earlier  period  there  were  governors  who  counted  for  much, 
legislative  councils  who  counted  for  more,  and  something 
approaching  u  privileged  bureaucracy.    Another  thing  too 
must  be  remembered,  namely,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
insensate  rage  which  continued  against  Great  Britain  and 
threatened  constant  trouble  came  from  the  South.    The 
border  States,  though  by  no  means  devoid  of  a  hostile 
element,  were  businesslike   and    busy  people    and    quite 
inclined  to  be  friends.    The  Jefiersonian  element,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  lands  had  been  steadily  running  down 
under  slave  cultivation  and  were  to  run  down  still  more, 
had  ample  time  for  conversation  and   social    intercourse 
which  helped  no  doubt  to  keep  the  anti-British  feeling 
seething  even  to  remote  plantations.     Still    this  earlier 
immigration   was  all,    so    to   speak,  suspect  and   had  to 
be   scrutinised,  though   it    is  obvious  that   in    Prescotfs 
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time  in  Ix>wer  Canada  it  had  in  this  respect  got  out  of 

Prescott.  owing  to  hi,  strained  relations  with  a  majority 
of  h.s  councl.  was  recalled  in  ,799.  nominally  to  explain 

Goveit,or-General.  however,  with  a  retiring  salary  attached, 
after  the  cunous  custom  of  those  days,  for  eight  years 

ST       ,r     *"•  *^'  **'"*°"*"  °^  Lower  Canada,  who 

'^L^n  I  "^L""""' ''""  '''^'''  '^y^  *»»»*  h«  -as 

Z^l  T"f  *"  "P"^*'*  *"^  honourable  man.  much 
r«pected  by  all  classes  and  popular  as  a  Governor.'  He 
s^red  an  Imperial  grant  for  the  construction  of  court- 
houses  ,n   Quebec   and    Montreal,   for  hitherto    the    law 

woZnf  ^T'^^/u^  *^"  ^^^"''^  •"  *  f"'^'^"  hardly 
and  Monk.  I„  the  meantime  Robert  Shore  Moines  who 
as  an  absentee  had  held  the  lieutenant-governorship  of 
the  province,  amved  in  that  capacity  to  take  up  the  higher 
office  as  deputy  to  Prescott.  and  in  180,  was  creat«l  a 
baronet  It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  his  salary  was 
f^f  a  year.    Dorchester  drawing  on  his  private  means 

^  J!  nf  r^  ^"°^  ***^  'P*"'  °^  ^5000.  The  chief 
officers  of  the  province  at  this  time  were  the  Chief-Justice 

I-tJ  ^n^  V  u^"~'  '°^  *  Chief-Justice  of  Montreal 
with  ;^900.  and  Jree  Puisne  Judges  at  ;t5oa  There  was 
also  a  judge  at  Three  Rivers,  and  one  at  remote  Gasp<  a 

^^  bv  r  r"'"."!  "'  "^^  "°"**^  °^  "^^  St.  Uwren;*. 
peopled  by  Canadian  fishermen  and  a  few  U.E.  settlers 

There  was  a  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  province  an 

Attorney  and    Solicitor-General,   a   Recorder-Lera.?  an 

Inspector-General  and  Surveyor-General,  both  of  lands  and 

works.     All  of  these  posts  carried   smaller  salaries,  but 

co„«den.ble    ees.    There  was   also  an  office    know;    as 

Voyer-General.  a  sinecure  of  ;^5oo  a  year,  now  held  by  the 

Z°T"^?^  /"^^""^   *^^"'°'   ^^^^'^^  d«   Lanaudiire.  one 
of  the  old  Carrignan  Regiment  noblesse.    The  Legislative 
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Councillors  had  allowances  of  ;f  loo,  and  their  clerk,  at  this 
time    Herman    Ryland,  who   was   also   secretary  to    the 
Governor,  demands  a  word,  as  he  played  a  considerable 
part  in  the  history  and  correspondence  of  Canada.     A 
Northamptonshire  man,  he  had  gone  young  to  America  in 
the  pay  department  of  the  army  with  Comwallis,  but  was 
taken  up  later  by  Dorchester  when  in  command  at  New 
York,   and    became   his    private  secretary  afterwards    in 
Canada  and  also  Clerk  to  the  Council.    He  threw  up  both 
situations  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  Prescott  and  went 
to  England  as  informal  envoy  of  the  dissatisfied  councillors. 
He  returned,  however,  with  Milnes  and  occupied  his  old 
posts,  exercising  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  the  Canadian 
Governor,  and  no  little  from  time  to  time  on  the  Colonial 
Office  through  several  administrations,  dying  at  his  house  at 
Beauport  in  1838.    An  able  man  was  this,  who  in  spite  of 
the  most  robust  Anglicising  theories  succeeded  in  retaining 
the  private  liking  and  respect  of  his  French  as  well  as  his 
British  neighbours;  and  we  shall  meet  him  again.    Sub- 
scription lists  are  not  stimulating  items  in  history,  but  there 
is  one  preserved  under  date  of  May  1799  which  speaks  for 
itself  with  more  significance  than  a  page  or  two  of  descrip- 
tion.   The  contributions  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  towards  the  French  war  have  already  been  alluded 
to.     In  1798  it  was  suggested  by  some  that  a  vote  of  the 
House  should  be  taken  for  a  grant  of  ;^20,ooo  for  this 
object     It  strikes  one  now  as    a  daring  project  in  an 
Assembly  overwhelmingly  French,  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  anticipation  of  its  actual  defeat,  but  only  of  some 
individual  protests,  on  which  account  Prescott  opposed  it. 
A  private  subscription  list  was  therefore  opened,  which  is 
significant  of  the  patriotism  of  the  British  and  the  un- 
mistakable sympathies  of  a  considerable  number  of  leading 
Frenchmen,  having  in  view  their  lack  of  wealth.    Among 
the  former  Bishop   Mountain  is  down  for  ;f300;  so  are 
Osgoode  and  Caldwell.    The  House  of  Frobisher  for  ;t  1 100. 
But  much  more   interesting    is    the  ;f5oo  given  by  the 
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Catholic  Seminary  of  Montreal,  in  addition  to  ;f  300  a  year 
dunng  the  war.  The  coadjutor  Catholic  Bishop  d?Ples,is 
and  numbers  of  cur^s  figure  for  proportionate^  S 
sums.  Among  the  French  laity  are  such  names  asVath" 
«au  Duchesney  Panet.  De  Bouchervillc.  St.  Ours.  De 
Lotb.n.ire.  and  others  famous  in  the  older  annals  of  Canada 
and  some  still  conspicuous  in  its  bench  and  bar.  and  aU 

of""  1:^0'?" "''  contributions.    The  most  significan 
or  an,  perhaps,  is  a  modest  £10  contributed  by  a  son  of  the 
gallant  De  Beaujeu  who  had  flourished  his  Z^Z  ^na 

When  the  news  of  Nelson's  victory  of  the  Nile  was  received 
a  solemn  mass  was  performed  and  a  Te  Deum  chanted  in 

hLhl»  r"  '^"'  '^°"^**  '*'  ^°«^  "°t  follow  that  the 

habitant  was  necessarily  an  enthusiastic  participator 

It  was  just  now  too  that  the  last  Jesuit  died,  and  the  old 

ptS^rnHrtr'  ''"'"*!!"  *"^*'"'^">  for  settlement 

^^d  aIh    V     r"'*'^  ^'"'^  ^°""  ~°^^"'°&  'hem  upon 
Lord  Amherst,  subject  to  their  being  passed  by  the  QueL 

fh.  *T*'  ^TT'^^  ^'^*"'"^  '°  ^""««  ^o""*^  latitude  in 
k1  ,!lf  r*  ^    '*'"  '^^'''  ^"'''^"^  *h**  t***'  f"nd»  should 

t^.n  rr"^""*?"-  ^"•^"P  ^°""'»'"  complained  of 
the  lack  of  facilities  for  the  higher  education  of  the  British, 
and  with  many  others  was  anxious  to  spread  the  English 
anguage  among  the  French  by  official  instructors  in  every 
town  and  large  village.  The  French  leaders  too  were  no^ 
backward  in  the  cause  of  learning,  but  on  condition  that  it 
was  altogether  ,n  the  hands  of  their  Church.  So  matters 
Unguished.  Sewell  and  Fouchet,  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  respectively,  reported  flaws  in  the  text  of  Amherst's 
grant,  so  the  Jesuit  estates,  which  now  produced  ^f  1400 
a  year,  were  put  in  commission  and  not  made  over  to 
Amherst  at  any  time,  and  only  to  education  thirty  years 
Uter^  A  bill  for  allotting  Crown  lands  to  education  and 
establishing  free  schools  for  the  teaching  of  English  passed 
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through  both  Houses  in  1801,  but  was  never  carried  out 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  clergy.    There  is 
an  interesting  letter  from  Milnes  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 
on  the  state  of  the  province  as  it  appears  to  him.    He 
expresses  some  anxiety  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Executive 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  a  somewhat  raw  and  aggressive 
popular  Assembly.    He  deplores  the  decline  of  the  noblesse 
to  such  an  extent  that  only  a  few  of  them  are  now  lifted 
above  the  habitants  in  substance  or  manner  of  life.    And 
this  he  says  is  owing  to  the  laws  of  inheritance  in  the 
seigniorial  families  by  which  the  small  rents  and  fees  are 
subdivided  among  the  owners'  families.    He  shows  himself 
as    still    obsessed    by  old-world    reverence   for  land  ^mt 
land,  and  thinks  the  habitants  ought  to  have  more  re- 
spectful gratitude  to  the  seigniorial  class  for  having  granted 
them  their  plots,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  censitaires 
had  cleared  the  land  of  timber  and  had  put  every  improve- 
ment upon  it;  in  short, that  they  had  created  their  farms 
out  of,  let  us  say,  a  hundred  acres  of  wild  forest  land  worth 
possibly,  as  the  seignior  handed  it  them,  about  twenty 
pounds.    They  obviously  appeared  to  Milnes  in  the  same 
economic  situation  as  his  father's  Yorkshire  tenants  1    He 
laments  too  this  decay  of  the  aristocracy,  lauding  the 
peasantry  as  industrious,  peaceable  and  well  disposed,  but 
easily  led  by  designing  persons  through  their  simplicity. 
In  all  the  world  he  thinks  there  is  nowhere  such  absolute 
equality  of  condition  as  exists  here  outside  the  cities  of 
Quebec,  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers.    By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  reader  will  understand  this  almost  as  well  as 
Milnes.    While  Milnes  himself  is  trembling  for  the  authority 
of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Council,  the  latter  a?  ■^ 
matter  of  fact,  having  neither  a  Dorchester  nor  even   a 
Prescott  to  modify  their  oligarchical  tendencies,  were  pro- 
gressing steadily  in  that  direction.     The  Governor  and 
others  complain  of  the  lack  of  desire  to  exercise  influence 
and  take  part  in  public  affairs  among  the  still  well-to-do 
seigniors.    The  sympathies  of  these  were  with  the  Govern- 
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ment,  and  the  latter  would  have  welcomed  a  more  active 
co-operation.    The  bourgeoisie  was  rapidly  growing  into  a 
claw  whose  attachment  was  much  less  certain.     He  reports 
an  excess  of  i:  12,000  a  year  in  expenaiturc  over  revenue 
with  pleasure,  and  hopes  it  will  continue  as  this  dependence 
on  the  Crown  for  making  up  the  deficit  is  one  of  the 
guarantees  that  •  His  Majesty's  Gov..mmcnt  can  be  carried 
on  with  advantage,'  and  he  looks  lo  the  Crown  lands  to 
be  a  constant  source  of  comfort  to  the  Executive.    So  did 
they,  and  moreover  had  no  scruples  about  throwing  out  any 
bill  they  disapproved  of,  which  in  the  somewhat  callow 
■tate  of  the  popular  House  was   perhaps  just   as   well. 
Milnes  reports  the  population  as  160,000,  including  30^000 
British.    He  would  attach  the  Catholic  Church  and  priests 
to  the  government  by  salaries,  and  insist  on  a  Government 
licence  being  a  necessary  preliminary  to  ordination.    In 
all  this  Ryland's  influence  is  manifest    Th-  paper  militia, 
comprising  all  males  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,' 
number  i7fioo,  including  292  of  those  time-honoured  parish 
noUbles  known  as  •  captains,'  at  this  time  according  to 
Milnes  for  the  most  part  leading  habitants;  the  sixteen 
aat-majors  only  belonging  to  tiie  aristocracy.    He  would 
like  to  give  boUi  of  these  ranks  who  do  so  much  useful 
work  a  smalt  salary  or  allowance.    He  looks  forward  to  so 
large  a  sale  of  Crown  lands  tiiat  the  proceeds  invested  in 
tiic  British  Funds  will  supply  an  income  sufficient  to  make 
his  Majesty's  Government  in  Canada  pecuniarily  indepen- 
dent  of  an  Assembly  likely  to  be  troublesome  in  the  future, 
and  one  which  perhaps  most  administrators  at  that  time 
would    have  regarded  with  some    anxiety.     He  is    also 
gratified  at  the  grant  of  Crown  lands  to  education— which 
we  have  seen  was  not  utilised— <s  the  necessity  for  sending 
the  youtii  of  the  better -class  Anglo-Canadians   to   the 
United  States  for  that  purpose  was  clearly  dangerous  to 
their  principles.    He  concludes :  '  The  respectable  footing 
upon  which  the  Protestant  Church  was  about  to  be  pat 
in  Quebec  will  likewise  tend  to    that  increase   of  con- 
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which  ought   to   prevail    for   the    Establbhed 


sidcration 
Church.' 

Bishop  MounUin  soon  afterwards  addressed  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  advisability  of  establishing  the  English  Church 
in  the  province.    He  thought  it  suflered  in  dignity  by  the 
measure  of  sUte  recognition  enjoyed  by  the  higher  Catholic 
functionaries.    Since  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic 
bishop  and  coadjutor  bishop  of  Quebec,  the  former  was 
technically  nothing  more  than  the  '  Superintendent  of  the 
Romish  Church/  but  courtesy  had  conceded  the  full  titles 
to  both.    When  the  excellent  Bishop  Denant  died  in  1806, 
and  his  able  young  coadjutor  Plessis  succeeded  him,  the 
feelings  between   the  party  whose  aim  was  gradually  to 
Anglicise  Lower  Canada  and  the  others  was  brought  to  a 
head.    The  then  acting  Governor  Dunn,  however,  decided 
that  Monseigneur  Plessis  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
as  Bishop  of  Quebec,  which  finally  determined  the  ques- 
tion.   The  Anglicans  too  by  that  time  had  erected  their 
cathedral  in  the  upper  city  of  Quebec,  that  modest  and 
eminently  Georgian  building  so  suggestive  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  its  day,  about  which  so  many  memories  have 
gathered,  and  that  no  one  but  perhaps  an  unsympathetic 
ecclesiastical  architect  would  wish  to  replace.    Till  the 
close  of  Milnes'  administration  in  1806  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  of  the  acute  racial  feeling  which  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  immediately  after  it  with  the  founding  of  the 
first  French  Canadian  paper  Lt  Cattadunne,  a  notable  pub- 
lication that  enjoyed  a  somewhat  stormy  career.    In  what 
proportions  cause  and  effect  were  blended  in  the  pages  of 
this  fiery  journal  we  need  not  stop  to  consider  here.    Hither- 
to political  cleavages  had  run  mainly  along  natural  lines, 
such  as  those  between  commerce  and  agriculture  and  the 
methods  of  taxation  that  each  supported  in  its  own  behoof. 
For  it  will  have  been  seen  how  large  an  English-speaking 
agricultural  element  had  by  now  arisen  even  in  the  Lower 
Province  ;  if  numerically  but  a  sixth  perhaps  of  the  rural 
French,  yet  infinitely  more  active  as  agriculturists  when 
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the  first  Uborious  years  of  tlmber-felllng.  logging,  fencine 
and  hLTh"'""'';^  "*"  °^*'-    '* ''  •  P'ty  tha't  «fh  normS 

ODtlttJ  7">1^*^*  »>««".  ^^o^'ever.  an  Ingenuous  or 
optim  St  c  scu  who  could  have  looked  forward  without 
anxiety  to  the  juxtaposition  and  partnership  of  these  two 
.turdy  and  obstinate  nations  representing  «,  mucrthat 
w«  opposite  in  faith,  character  and  tradition. 
Upper  Canada  in  the  meantime,  from  the  departure  of 

fo^^na  '^^'^"^  ^°''^'  ^''^'''  "e»^*'y  ^'^^'^  -'th  '«  the 
M7h7!Z^""^  ^T"''  '^'  P"*'*  °^  *"'y  development 
ttristic  T^^  .  '"^"'""^  '**"'  "  *°  ^"  ^*y  'ts  charac 
^U  iu.  Tu"  "°'  ™"'** '"  '*^"  *»»»*  »^«  '«^*der  would 

^n^  T  J^"  ^""''°"  ''^  ^""^  '^"^  »"^=y».  roads  and 
fi™  thr;.  r  '"'.  *°""^'^'P''  submerges  all  el«..  and 
fiUs  the  atmosphere.     Interminable  lists  of  candidates  for 

IrlT    ''*"'•'  °'  '*"'  '"'  P*^*''  ''^  »»»«  -<=»»>ves.     Vet 
as  memory  ranges  over  that  now  teeming  country  covered 
even  „,ore  thickly  with  substantial  homesteads  LnT!ft 
pa^  of  genuinely  rural  England,  and   thickly  s^rinTw 
with  busy  httle  manufacturing  town,  bearing  names  oft^ 
famihar  throughout  the  world  for  their  commefcial  product 
the  long  weary  hsts  of  these  pioneers  who  went  into  the 
fo|^st  so  long  ago.  English.  Scottish,  Irish.  German.  Dutd.' 
r^anH    '  ^r  "^"^  '°  ^^^'^^  *^«  ^«™  an  almost 
Simcoe   Upper  Canada  was  administered  by  deputies   of 
whom  Peter  Russell.  President  of  Simcoe's  CoLJl't  /'liL 
H^  •     ^;^%^>"^"^'  ^Wle  a  junior  in  the  British   arm^ 

s^eZ  J"  "'  -<J^«^-ed  as  Sir  Henry  Clinton's 
secretary,  gammg  a  varied   experience,  however    both  in 

mi:^^!  h".?"^  '■'"  ^"^'^^'•^  -^  industrious,  tai- 
mmstered  the  province  efficiently  for  thr^  years  thoJgh 
h.s  enemies  declared  that  part  of  his  industry  was  direct 
to  ascertammg  the  best  tracts  of  land  and  dLing  tiemlo 
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hinuidf.  Every  member  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Council  waa  legally  allotted  6000  acrei,  but  having  practi. 
cally  the  sole  disposal  of  the  Crown  lands  were  confronted 
with  immense  temptations  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
one  another.  All  these  blocks  of  land  were  merely  specu- 
lations, and  resold  to  actual  settlers  at  leisure.  Russell 
summoned  the  second  parliament  of  Upper  Canada  to 
York,  to  the  disgust  of  many  of  the  legislators.  lawyers  and 
jurymen,  who  for  lack  of  accommodation  had  to  live  in 
tents,  or  crowd  together  in  huts— a  situation  perhaps  unique 
in  the  stcMy  of  British  Parliaments.  American  garrisons 
had  now  taken  possession  of  the  treaty  posts,  of  which 
Detroit  and  Niagara  looked  right  over  into  Canada.  Brant 
anc.  his  Indians  too  were  causing  a  little  anxiety.  That 
astute  chieftain,  bitten  with  the  land-dealing  fever,  wished 
to  convert  into  cash  some  of  the  lands  on  the  Grand  River 
which  Government  had  granted  them.  Russell  did  not 
think  their  title  of  occupancy  admitted  of  this,  and  Brant 
wrote  letters  to  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  accusing  the 
deputy-governor  of  land-grabbing,  but  the  matter  was 
ultimately  arranged.  An  unfortunate  incident  had  some- 
what embittered  the  famous  Mohawk  chief,  for  in  an 
unprovoked  attempt  on  his  life  made  by  his  own  son  he 
had  accidenUlly  killed  the  latter  in  self-defence.  The 
American  occupation  of  such  neighbouring  forts  made  a 
bad  impression  on  the  Indians,  and  rumours  of  a  combined 
attack  of  French  and  Spaniards  from  the  Lower  Mississippi 
on  Upper  Canada  had  been  bruited  about,  but  nothing 
serious  of  a  political  nature  actually  occurred.  The  cor- 
respondence of  the  time  other  than  such  as  was  concerned 
with  land  chiefly  illustrates  the  inconveniences  of  remote- 
ness as  felt  in  a  new  country  before  those  inventions  of 
science  with  which  our  generation  are  familiar  made 
pioneering  a  far  briefer  as  well  as  a  milder  trial.  There 
was  not  a  single  church  as  yet  west  of  Kingston,  and  the 
Crown  now  contributed  a  few  hundred  pounds  towards  the 
building  of  one  at  York,  Newark,  and  Sandwich  respectively. 
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tlii'.^.ir.l*? ''"  'Z  "^  ""'** '"  *»«'  ''«»^'  *»»•»  during 
hItTn   M    P"J""!?*  E"'"*'''^'  'he Chlef-Justfcc.  complain. 

there  h«l   not   merely  to  live  in   the  open,  but  were  In 

thXitor  A  "',r"T*-  ^"^"^  *»^*  -P^icant.  forTand 
the  traitor  Arnold  read,  .tr.ngely.  and  the  correspondence 
accompanying  It  stranger  .till.  Hi.  claims  we"Tho.e  of 
courje  of  a  U.K.  loyalLt.  and  Cornwalli.  s^p^^  ^em 

^e  til?  '•'"'^ '  ^°  ^^»  S'"'*^"^'  "fearing  -^  he 
tame  t,me  to  any  suggestion  of  hi.  re.idence  there  -.    n  o"! 

itTe  BHt?^'T'"^'°'^"°'^•"-•-«- 
Canada  with  the  older  member,  of  hi.  family.    /,  n  c  c^m 
tion  wa.  made  in  his  favour  by  Portland  in  co.  .  .^a  .on 
of  W.  wounds  and  he  was  given  the  large  .  ■^ucc.^l^t^ 
14,000  acre,  with  the  option  of  non-resldence 

Among  the  numerou.  groups  that  were  now  pourv.P  In^ . 
Upper  Canada  the  most  picturesque  in  the  retrospect  .  .d 
the  most  unsuccessful  in  performance  was  that  ol  l!^n 
nob  e  French  exiles  from  old  France,  expelled  for  their 
mmtary  activity  against  the  Republic.    Thfleader  of  thL 

Srr^Ti  K°r'  J^^P**  ^'  ^"'^y^'  -»»o  had  served 
with  the  Bntirfi  force,  at  Quiberon.    HI.  motive,  and 

wtT  "\  "?  "'  ^°'^**  ^"  ^*"*"  ^~»  Portland  and 
Wtedham.  who  knew  him  per«,nally.  to  Ru..ell.    The«5 
^db'  .peakmg.  were  to  plant  a  military  colony  of  French 
Roydfat.  .n  Upper  Canada  on  grant,  of  land,  which  ^sTo 
con.t.tuteat  the  «ime  time  a  regiment  in  the  British  s^.^^ 
The  «:heme.  as  embodied  by  De  Pulsaye  at  great  length 
and   more  briefly  indicated  by  Windham  to  Russellw^ 
characteristic  of  many  such,  before  and  afterwards,  pa  heti- 
cdly    elaborated   by  men   familiar    only  with    tlifcla^ 
Jsunction.  and  atmosphere  of  an  old  country  and  full  of 

o^^  T  T  ~"'^"'' '"  ^''*'  "*y  '^"^»'  ^  «»"«d  another 
pUnet  Locke  it  may  be  remembered,  had  drafted  a  conati- 
tution  for  the  fir.t  ^ttlement  of  South  CaroUna,  in  which  an 
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order  of  nobility  designated  Caciques  were  to  be  created  on 
the  spot  and  play  the  part  of  hereditary  lords  in  the  future 
colony  I  The  Count,  says  Windham,  wishes  to  settle  away 
from  all  other  French-speaking  people  in  Canada,  consider- 
ing his  party,  who  all  know  each  other,  as  of  a  purer 
description  than  the  mass  of  the  latter ;  nor  do  they  wish 
to  be  mixed  with  those  of  whose  principles  they  are  not 
assured,  and  who  might  bring  future  reproach  on  the  colony. 
Windham  admits  that  he  is  attracted  by  the  feudal  flavour 
of  the  movement,  and  so  evidently  was  Simcoe.  The  whole 
oi^anisation  of  the  regiment,  commencing  with  150  rank 
and  file,  is  carefully  detailed,  which  is  reasonable ;  and  then 
comes  the  domestic  and  agricultural  side  of  the  question, 
the  distribution  of  labour,  the  manner  in  which  the  land  of 
the  '  gentlemen '  shall  be  cultivated,  and  all  sorts  of  beauti- 
ful schemes  that  by  any  one  familiar  with  a  wild  country, 
above  all  one  like  Upper  Canada,  can,  as  I  said  before,  be 
only  described  as  pathetic  in  its  innocence  However,  the 
King  approved  of  the  rules,  and  the  cabinet  ministers  made 
no  adverse  comments.  Russell  did  not  of  course  get  the 
full  draft  of  this  little  feudal  Utopia,  that  lies  before  me  now, 
but  on  receiving  the  general  idea  of  the  scheme  and  instruc- 
tions to  allot  lands,  he  proceeded  to  the  latter  business,  and 
selected  the  townships  of  Pickering  and  Whitby  to  the 
north-east  of  Toronto,  which  may  interest  any  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  those  populous  districts  of  an  anti- 
quarian turn  of  mind.  One  can  detect  a  dry  flavour  in  his 
reply  to  the  Government,  for  Russell  was  a  hardened  expert 
in  the  science  of  settlement  The  loyalist  regiments  had 
been  of  course  by  comparison  ready-made  pioneers,  but  he 
had  watched  the  fortunes  of  more  than  one  company  of 
regulars  thus  planted,  and  though  even  these,  as  compared 
with  French  counts  and  marquises,  were  eligible  settlers, 
had  seen  the  considerable  measure  of  failure  which  attended 
them.  He  nevertheless  surveyed  a  tract  of  primaeval 
forest,  though  his  Chief.  Justice,  Elmslie,  like  all  his  com- 
peers an  imported  English  barrister,  was  ready  with  judicial 
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Xnl'  '"t:^«"»^*^"'y  •  P^Per  title  could  be  made  out 

eo«„/.    1         ^  T''*''  ^"  ^"*  «o"»e  »t  Quebec    two 
count!,  two  marquises,  a  viscomte  and  a  dozen^entTl 
hommes  and  a  few  ladies  wifK  0^1-     !.  ^,  gentil- 

fortv  in  -n  k  •  t  r*  "  *  "'"'*  *"**  fi'e  amounting  to 
^  RuL^"*"^  '^''^  -omedeserters  at  Plymouth  by^the 
way.    Russell  recommended  them  to  wint#^  -*  v:      . 

"  hedoubud  if  York  co„,d  .cc.:„,x';;:^„^^",^i™; 

m«^?.!!*"'"lr'?: '"  P'oPHuityto  the  ,e.t  of  go«™. 

of  need.    H«  WM  rwdy  to  CTrol  them  M  ,  milfti,  _^„~! 
«  once,  «d  to  p«  D.  P„i„y.  ,„  .h,  commi«fo7o"the 

Ukei  up  the  correspondence  with  PortUnd.  When  X 
»n>p«,y  .ctu.lly  .rriv«l,  Li.«te,.,nt.G.ne«l  Cou"t  t 
ri^T  "r/"^  ""  «"»?"■«»«  ci,ili„tion  of  S.^ 
«d  taoght  .  f„™  there.  Twenty  of  the  othm^^^h 
the  VUcomte  de  Chalus,  Kttled  on  their  grant.  namlS 
J^  tteir  best  (Hend,  Windham.    The  remaltr,!"^ 

.  K.^^.""  ''•  """•"'■'•  •'»"<l"«<l  the  enterpriM  ,^ 
^M     TH  ?<>«"«>'«  '«•  condition  .„d  ^LJT 

The  Ma,,ui,deBe.upoil,-write.  Hunter,  'havinBhad^t 
mlaundermnding  with  the  Count  de  P«i»ye.or  Sot  fi„Xg 

^^Zl  ^^"^  How  well  one  can  «,  it  all  I  The 
faithful  twenty,  however,  cleared  a  few  acrea  with  the  h.l„ 
of  »m.  French  Canadian  wood,m«,,  but  a,^  replrte^^l^ 
qnit.  without  mean.,  .nd  applying  for  aced  ."HS'on" 

H»  r«n.,ning  Kttler,  were  «»n  mattered,  and  apparenUy 
Colonel  Quetton  de  St  George  alone  remainedTZi 
de«:endant.  to  play  a  part  in  Canadian  Hie.  Thi.  to  be 
«.re  b  but  a  pasring  incident,  a  trille  more  picture.,^ 
th«i  common,  but  otherwiae  merely  one  of  thoK  innumer. 
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able  little  enterpriser  of  the  optimistic,  the  well-bred  and 
the  unsuitable  that  so  thickly  sprinkle  the  three-century 
chronicle  of  British  colonisatior   with  the  marks   of  their 
foredoomed  failures.     The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  throughout  all  British  North  America  is 
thick  with  pioneering  adventures,  mostly  under  leaders  tJke 
Selkirk  in  the  North- West ;  Talbot,  the  Irish  officer  and 
Simcoe's  friend,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie;  Bishop 
M'Donnell  in  the  Glengarry  country  towards  the  angle  of 
the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  Gait,  the  novelist,  with 
his  Canada  company  towards  Lake  Huron.     Pennsylvania 
Germans  too  had  occupied  en  bloc  the  present  prosperous 
county  of  Waterloo,  still  peopled  with  their  descendants, 
while  alongside  of  them  is  an  equally  vigorous  and  pros- 
perous population,  whose  ancestors  William  Dickson  of  the 
Legislative    Council    brought    from    Annandale    and    his 
native  county  of  Dumfries.    There  are  others  again  whose 
names  have  long  been  mei^ed  and  forgotten  in  those  of 
flourishing  towns  or  vill^^es,  covering  the  spot  where  they 
opened  their  first  clearing,  or  erected  their  primitive  land 
office.    These,  however,  were  not  for  the  most  part  schemes 
for  giving  the  soft-handed  and  the  well-born  a  woodland 
Utopia,  but  for  the  reiief  of  the  British  peasantry.    They 
assumed  for  obvious  reasons  greater  dimensions  after  the 
peace  of  i8 15,  when  the  British  Government  moved  actively 
in  the  matter.    But  already  among  the  swarms  of  Ameri- 
cans   who  had  followed   the   U.E.   loyalists,  batches    of 
Scotch,  Irish  and  English  were  to  be  found,  though  for 
the  present  the  Maritime  Provinces  seemed  their  more 
natural  goal,  and  became  so.    Another  enthusiastic  but  far 
more  practical  and  persevering  nobleman,  the  young  Lord 
Selkirk,  bought  70,000  acres  of  land  in  the  extreme  west  of 
Upper  Canada  on  Lake  St.  Clair  in  the  year  1803  ;  and  for 
those  to  whom  the  price  of  wild  land  in  these  old  times 
may  be  of  interest  it  seems  generally  in  large  blocks  to 
have  been  worth  about  a  dollar  an  acre.    Of  Selkirk's  I 
shall  speak  presently.     The  clearances  in  the  Highlands, 
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which  helped  so  much  in  the  earlier  building  up  of  our 
greatest  colony,  may  often  have  been  effected  ruthlessly 
but  that  is  another  matter.    Yet  is  there  any  one  living 
who  has  been  privileged  to  see  the  effect  of  transfers  like 
this  to  the  comparative  fatness  of  a  new  country,  with  the 
certain  prospects  it  holds  out,  that  could  look  on  the  agents 
ofit  as  other  than  benefactors,  or  the  objects  as  other  than 
benefited  ?    What  was  the  use  of  British  colonies  if  poverty- 
stricken   people,  though   from   ignorance  they  may  have 
tolerated  their  poverty  and  feared  the  unknown,  could  not 
be  transplanted  to  those  free  and  fertile  spaces  where  the 
British  flag  flew  and  laws,  of  necessity  even  better  for  the 
poor  man  than  British  laws,  obtained  ?    Thousands  who  at 
home  were  very  far  from  the  verge  of  want  have  gone  there 
cfcccrfuUy,   without    thought  of  regarding  themselves  as 
objects  of  compassion,  and  thanked  heaven  for  their  own 
Mkes  and  above  all  for  their  children's,  that  they  have 
taken  a  hand  in  building  up  the  British  Empire.    Why 
then  should  the  removal  of  those  whose  lot  must  have  been 
and  must  always  be  hard,  even  if  they  had  their  wretched 
lands  free,  be  regarded,  not  by  the  politician    for  he  is 
concerned  with  votes  not  actualities,  but  by  the  honest  and 
unreasonable  sentimenUlist  as  if  it  were  some  question  of 
Siberian  exile  ?    It  is  only  possible  to  attribute  this  attitude 
to  the  limltotlon  of  the  objector  himself,  his  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  contrast  the  two  situations,  his  want  of  proportion 
In  weighing  the  timorous  ignorance  and  nostalgia  of  an 
elderiy  minority  against  the  prodigious  advantage  of  the 
younger  majority  and  the  immeasurable  gain  to  their  own 
and    their  children's   children.      No  properly  constituted 
Briton  who  loved  his  country,  unless  he  were  a  hopeless 
materialist,  would  wish  to  banish  the  man  of  reasonable  com- 
fort on  the  chince  of  his  acquiring  a  greater  measure  ofit, 
nor,  however  intimate  he  might  be  with  colonial  life,  would 
he  wish  to  dislodge  the  tenant  sitting  on  an  average  fifty  or 
hundred  acre  farm,  whether  in  West  Yorkshire,  in  Cardigan, 
or  Kilkenny.    Though  he  may  only  make  both  ends  meet, 
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he  has  the  housing  and  requirements  of  a  self-respecting 
man.  He  is  farming  land,  that  the  Almighty  meant  to  be 
farmed,  though  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  living  on  a  less 
generous  scale  than  his  relative  of  equal  diligence  who  took 
up  land  young  in  a  colony.  In  a  country  like  modern 
Britain,  so  much  and  so  unfortunately  given  over  to 
urban  or  suburban  existence,  with  a  corresponding  loss  to 
the  rural  perceptions,  a  wet  moorland  seems  often  to  be 
credited  with  the  potentialities  in  agricultural  calculations 
of  a  Lothian  farm  or  a  Manitoba  prairie.  It  is  vainly  and 
vaguely  imagined  by  so  many  men  of  the  pavement  to  be 
only  a  question  of  science  and  industry.  An  inclement 
climate  and  a  poor  soil  with  their  unconquerable  terrors  in 
combination  would  seem  to  have  scarcely  any  significance. 
Land  is  land,  and  that  is  enough  I  There  seem  to  be  some 
who  hold  the  incredible  theory  that  even  the  unalterable 
verge  of  want  on  a  native  soil  is  better  than  comfort  and 
prosperity  on  another,  though  that  be  a  British  colony! 
The  amor  patria  of  the  ignorant  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
spurned,  but  it  is  a  questior  how  much  of  mere  superstitious 
terror  of  a  change  of  scene  is  blended  with  it  all.  It  is 
another  whether  these  local  attachments,  whatever  view  an 
analyst  may  Uke  of  them,  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  young  and  those  to  come  after  them. 

In  1799  General  Hunter  arrived  as  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Upper  Canada  and  commander  of  all  the  troops  in  both 
provinces.  Nothing  of  moment  occurred  unless  the  f  ict  of 
his  Attorney-General,  White,  being  killed  in  a  duel  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council  may  be  accounted  as  such.  It  was 
extremely  inconvenient,  as  his  place  had  to  be  filled  from 
England,  a  tedious  process  in  those  days.  It  provides  an 
occasion  too  for  remarking  that  duelling  was  tolerably 
frequent  with  these  councillors,  legislators  and  lawyers  in 
their  backwoods  capital.  So  also  was  hard  drinking,  a 
custom  in  which  they  were  not  likely  to  be  backward  at  a 
time  when  both  Celt  and  Saxon  at  home  were  so  convivial, 
fhcrc  was   not   much   wiue   probably  at  even   Vork  and 
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Kingston  dinner-tables ;  the  co»t  of  carriage  was  prodigious. 
Whisky  punch  of  home  manufacture  was  more  popular, 
for  imported  rum  was  not  likely  to  hold  its  own  against 
such  a  rival  in  the  face  of  the  large  Scottish  element. 

There  seems   to  have   been   chronic  anxiety  in  regard 
even  to  the   Canadian   Indians,  whose   nerves  had   been 
naturally  upset  by  their  uprooting  on  the  Mohawk.    They 
raainUined  a  not  wholly  unsuspicious  correspondence  with 
the  western  tribes  towards  the  Mississippi,  from  up  whose 
waters  and  their  base  at  New  Orleans  some  fraction  of  the 
vast  fighting  machine  of  Napoleon  was  half  looked  for  on  the 
borders  of  Canada,  and  not  altogether  without  reason.    For 
Adefs  emissaries  had  been  as  busy  among  the  Indians  as 
among  the  French  Canadians,  while  the  American  borderers 
of  Kentucky  and   the   Ohio    were   always    an    uncertain 
quantity.    They  would,  cateris  paribus,  be  Americans,  but 
were  in  fact  political  egotists  feverish  with  ihe  lust  of  land, 
fascinated  by  the  dawning  possibilities  of  the  New  West,  and 
not  averse  to  making  a  bargain  with  almost  any  Power  who 
would  give  them  a  free  hand  on  the  Mississippi  and  then 
leave  them  alone.    But  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1 80 1  brought 
a  short  respite  for  a  time  to  these  alarms.     Hunter  ruled 
Upper  Canada  for  six  years  without  friction,  and  that  is 
almost  all  that  is  known  of  this,  the  most  shadowy  figure 
on    the    whole    record    of    Canadian    Governors,   though 
evidently  not  a  shadow  in  fact,  but   rather  an  energetic 
miliury  man  who  got  himself  obeyed  and  earned  no  bad 
name.    There  are  plenty  of  his  letters,  but  they  tell  nothing 
except  that  he  was  diligent,  blunt  and  straightforward,  and 
met  little  opposition.      He  describes  Toronto  in   1804  as 
being  without  a  single  public  building.     His  council  of  nine 
and  his   legislature  of  sixteen  met  in  two  rooms  erected 
by  Simcoe  as  the  nucleus  of  Government  House.     The 
Executive  met  in  a  room  in  the  clerks  house,  through  the 
thin  walls  of  which  every  word  was  audible.    The  Courts 
of  Appeal  and  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  district  court  and 
quarter  sessions,  all  held  their  sittings  in  ihe  same  room. 
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The  Crown  had  erected  luiuble  courts  In  Lower  Canada, 
and  they  were  now  petitioned  to  do  likewise  for  the  Upper 
Province.     Hunter  was  unmarried  and  in  his  sixtieth  year 
when  he  died  in  Quebec  during  one  of  the  frequent  visits 
that,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  he  was  compelled  to  make. 
He  was  buried  in  the  new  cathedral,  where  a  tablet  may 
be  seen  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  brother,  a  London 
physician.      Russell  was  not   re-nominated  administrator 
on  the  death  of  Hunter,  somewhat  to  his  mortification. 
Alexander  or  Commodore  Grant,  so-called  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  commanded  the  fleet  on  the  lakes,  was  voted 
to  the  office  by  the  Council.     As  Hunter  is  said  to  have 
been  son  of  an  Ayrshire  landowner,  so  with  more  certainty 
was  his  successor  the  son  of  an  Inverness-shire  laird,  who 
moreover  had  been  out  in  the  Forty-five.     In  the  following 
year,  however,  Mr.  Francis  Gore  was  nominated  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  province,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
war  period  of  1812-14,  held  that  office  till  the  year  1818. 
He  was  a  weak  man,  and  it  may  be  said,  speaking  broadly, 
that  his  advent  marked  the  period  when  Upper  Canada 
began    to    fall    into   the    hands  of  that  oligarchy  which 
developed  later  into  the  celebrated  Family  Compact,  the 
leading  note  of  Uppe     anadian  history.     A  little  breeze  of 
popular  clamour  had    risen  even  in  Grant's  tenure.    The 
internal  taxes  of  ti  e  province,  with  its  eighth  share  in  the 
customs  revenue  of  Que  «c,  nothing  like  met  the  expenses 
of  administration,  for  t      considerable  revenue  from  lands 
went    to   the  Crown   ti  ough   expended    by  it   upon  the 
province.    Hunter  it  appears  had  applied,  and  Grant  had 
endorsed  a  trifling  sum  from  the  internal  revenue  to  some 
public  purpose  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  who 
thereupon    protested    in    language   wothy   cf   the    most 
momentous  occasion  and  the  largest  financial  operations. 
It  was  of  little  material  consequence,  but  was  the  first  note 
of  the  long  conflict  which  the  popular  House  waged  against 
what  they   regarded   as   usurped   powers  that  on  several 
occasions  in  after  years  set  the  Crown  itself,  or  at  least  its 
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^l^^'r.tt:n::Z  ^^-  ^T-  ^"  »»••  -nort  hI.tot 
Sown  ii  S^aT  when  Z^J^'I"'^'^'!^''  ''*^  »^  ^°"^ 
holder.    I.n^         surrounded  by  a  combination  of  ofRce- 

■ociety  in  the  capita    of  Little  Yorl,      ul  u  *. 

bond  tlave.     Thi.  Irn«I  «f        r     .       "*  ****^*'n«  'heir 
herediur^  ruJeii  .1  tH  Pf°?^»«o««»   politician,   and 

contemp7o„  tS^^l.b;?'  'Tl^t^  them«.lve..  looked  with 

on  theCr  Anletca'r::,!^^ 

unfair  rrtfi^:.^  r  «=«"granis.      This  wuuld   be  not 

that  was  the  concern  of  »k«  nJj*;  u  i-  reiuge,  as 

horde,  of  .  now  dlt^t^T     ^^  """  nondcKript 

nature.    Thev  u,*r.  .wii        u  expect  of  human 

'nr.lly  p«petu««i  c«tk     Ab^  ^„  «VT^!  * 
lion  to  lead,  such  as  would  scarcely  exist  in  th.    1° 
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States.  It  was  of  course  the  upper  ranks  of  the  U.E. 
loyalists,  combining  with  the  few  imported  English  legal 
and  other  officials,  who  thus  by  degrees  acquired  supreme 
control.  The  rank  and  file  stuck  to  their  leaders  for  the 
most  part,  for  ts/ri/  dt  corps  was  still  strong  within  them, 
and  they  got  some  crumbs.  But  both  they  and  the  new 
comers  were  too  busy  in  the  woods,  from  which  the  gather- 
ing oligarchy  had  now  mostly  freed  themselves,  to  make 
much  protest.  The  latter  had  with  some  justice  secured 
most  of  the  offices  and  much  of  the  trade,  and  lived  con- 
genially in  clusters  at  Kingston,  Newark,  and  Little  York, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  where  on  the  shores  of 
either  lake  some  especially  promising  enterprise  made 
isolation  endurable.  They  had  secured  the  Council,  the 
Executive,  and  now,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  valuable  recruit 
in  the  Governor.  The  Lower  House  mattered  little  at 
present,  for  it  had  small  control  over  the  finances  and 
remained  nearly  impotent  for  two  generations.  Nor  was 
this  monopoly  by  any  means  the  deplorable  thing  that  some 
modem  readers  might  imagine  and  some  Canadian  writers 
have  been  inclined  to  represent  it  It  is  quite  true  that  this 
perhaps  somewhat  arrogant  clique  used  their  opportunities 
for  securing  Crown  lands  very  freely,  and  perpetrated  a 
good  deal  of  jobbery  such  as  was  then  rife  among  those  in 
power  in  every  country — a  fact  that  commends  men  like 
Dorchester,  Haldimand,  and  Simcoe  so  strongly  to  one's 
admiration.  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  say  that  under  the 
purely  democratic  r^ime  of  modem  Canada  similar  things 
are  not  unknown.  For  in  a  democracy  they  are  winked  at 
as  a  kind  of  natural  outcome  of  success  by  so  large  an 
element  that  the  worthier  one  is  powerless,  while  under 
mutual  recriminations  of  party  strife  the  sinner  is  practically 
safe,  and  is  further  aided  by  the  modern  worship  of  succns 
even  when  it  is  sordid.  The  achirvement  of  the  aristocrat 
in  undue  i^grandisement  at  the  popular  expense  seems  to 
stir  the  wrath  of  many  who  will  sit  down  quietly  under  the 
other.    This  b  illogical.    There  is  no  excuse  for  either,  but 
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the  ariitocrtt  hu  at  least  that  of  tradition     The  oth.*  i. 
opponent  of*  clus  for  whoK  benefit,  once  upon  a  time  the 

S::The'ni"r "^ '" "'"  ^  "^^  •"»  '..t 

Piunaers  the  class  whose   champion  he  has  In  a  seni« 
become  and  after  a  decade  or  twoln  politics.  wl5;out  X 

weahh  Z'       :T.  *  """»"••'«.  it  Is  not  merely  that 
wealth  doe.  not  become  him  so  well,  for  that  is  purely  an 

."nt^ir^^"'  ^"^  ^»  ••-  --  ^^  o^ioJiT:, 

r^L.tiI^T  ^'°**J^  u^  ^"''  '^'  '^y  ^^  ^•'"o^t  *  right  to 
•ubstanUal  slices  of  the  country.    Few  of  them  had  hUn 

trmTh?^  ?"^'"'^  ""^^  ^«'  lo..es?lnd  f"th^Jr 
office  tSTfr^nrf"'  to  Crown  lands,  objected  to^sh^ng 
Office  with  freshly  imported  republicans,  for  all  they  knew 
and    generally  regarded    themselves  as  the   salt  of  the 
country.  It  Is  not  surprising.    They  were  a /obust  Uple  of 

»^g  convictions,  and  ready  to  fight  for  them  ^srm^tt^r 
offact.  ,t  was  a  good  thing  for  Canada  that  such  «  S^ 
garchy  was  in  power ;  for  the  war  of  1813  was  comint  an^ 
no  community  of  British  blood  had  ever^en^r^more 

S^Son  r.  "^^  "^''^  "^y-  Only  men  of  strong 
c^vicbons  and  deep  prejudices  could  have  won  through^ 
The  rtamp  pohtican.  the  Quaker  settler,  the  itinera.^ 
P««cher.  admirable  work  as  he  had  done  in  ie  wild  w^" 
or  agam  the  mere  land-hunter,  were  not  the  men  frSe 
moment  in  Upper  Canada.  With  all  his  arrogance,  if  one 
must  have  it  so.  the  U.E.  loyalist  and  the  oligfr*  h%  Z 

^2  ?  7T  'T  ''^  '°^"'  "^*P°°»  which  Great  BrlZ 
needed  to  help  her  in  the  formidable  task  of  defendine 
a  frontier  over  eight  hundred  miles  in  length  JZTl 
numerous  foe.  The  population  was  now  fbou^^vrnt^ 
thousand,  and  that  in  a  country  which,  a  little  more  S 

T^lT"^'^'''^'''  ^  ^"  «  ^'^'"  wilderness-not 
a  m  raculous  performance  in  these  days  of  teeming  popuU 

tions.e.silyandq«icklyshifted.bout.andgiveneve^Sy 
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for  making  the  wilderness  speedily  hmbiuble.  but  it  was  an 
unprecedented  one  in  those.    Something  like  it  in  the  way 
of  figures  had  occurred  simultaneously  in  Kentucky.    There, 
however,  one  sees  but  the  natural  breaking  of  the  tide  of 
civilisation,  forced  by  normal  pressure  over  the  Alleghanies ; 
picturesque  enough  in  detail,  more  so  indeed  in  the  individual 
environment  of  its  pioneers  than  was  the  case  with  the  early 
Anglo-Canadian  settlers,  entombed  as  they  were  for  years 
between  slowly  yielding  forest  walls  that,  in  a  densely 
timbered,  non-mountainous  country,  so  ruthlessly  and  for  ao 
long  shut  out  the  world.    For  the  forests  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio  were  much  more  open,  the  land  as 
rich  and  richer  in  the  river  bottoms,  the  seasons  longer,  the 
climate  less  severe.    Nor  were  tfiere  any  natural  parks  of 
blue  grass  and  white  clover  to  relieve  the  uncompromising 
bristling  antagonism  of  the  Canadian  bush.    There  was 
nothing,  however,  of  the  historical  and  social  picturesque- 
ness  in  the   homy-handed    hordes  who  followed  Boone, 
Clarke,  and  Sevier  across  the  Alleghanies,  that  attaches  to 
the  U.E.  settlement  of  Upper  Canada.    Not  poor  men 
moving  westward  to  better  themselves  were  these,  but  the 
survivors  of  a  lost  cause,  pitchforked  out  of  ease  and  pro- 
sperity into  the  wilderness  to  begin  life  again,  and  form  as 
best  they  could  a  strange  partnership  with  a  small  nation  of 
seventeenth-century  Frenchmen  of  differing  faith,  speech, 
laws  and  traditions.    So  far  the  founding  of  Upper  Canada 
had  been  achieved,  somewhat  in  this  wise,  by  original  U.E. 
legists,  about  eight  thousand  in  all,  with  a  rather  smaller 
succeeding  influx  who  are  usually,  though  vaguely,  described 
as  •  later  loyalists.'    These  last,  however,  contained  a  good 
many  of  the  first  U.E.  exodus  to  Nova  Scotia,  attracted 
to  Canada  by  reports  of  its  superior  fertility  and  brighter 
climate.    The  seventy  thousand  of  1806  were  represented 
by  the  increase  of  these,  which  could  hardly  as  yet  have 
become  normal,  and  by  alien  immigration,  chiefly  from  the 
States.    No  great  number  of  English  had  as  yet  come  to 
Canada,  nor  indeed  were  they  much  in  evidence  till  after 
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the  war  of  i8ia.    The  HighlMiderB.  however,  flocked  In. 
Thoee  of  Johniton'i  Mohawk  lettlement,  original  loyalisti, 
had  settled  at  the  eastern  comer  of  the  province— GranU, 
M'Leans,  Mackays,  Hayi,  MDonnelli.  and  others,  while 
there  came  a  little  later  from  Scotland  M'Gillies.  Clanranald 
Macdonalds,  Macphersons  of  Badenoch,  and  Camerons  of 
Lochiel.     It  was  not  till  1804  that  the  large  M'Donnell 
movement,  the  whole  regiment  of  Glengarry  Fencibles  with 
their  families,  before  alluded  to,  arrived  and  settled  near 
their  compatriots  in  the  county  of  Glengarry.    These  last, 
and  many  of  the  others,  were  Roman  Catholics.    A  few 
Catholic   Irish  haH  been  introduced,  while  a  great  many 
disbanded  soldiers  were  of  that  race  and  faith.    But  the 
more  wholesale  movement  of  them  to  Canada  was  not  yet. 
Colonel  Talbot  of  the  24th  had  broken  ground  on  his  own 
six  thousand  acre  grant  near  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Erie,  to  launch  out  a  little  later  into  one  of  the  largest 
private  promoters  of  emigration  and  pioneers  of  Canadian 
civilisation  of  his  or  any  day.    There  are  many  accounts  of 
these  early  movements  buried  away  in  the  back  shelves  of 
libraries,  in  which  men  and  women  who  helped  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  now  populous  colonies  tell  the  Ule  of  their 
early  endeavours.    Not '  travellers'  Uies,'  but  those  of  work 
and  hope  and  hardship,  of  humour  and  pathos,  and  of 
peculiar  fascination,  wholly  aside  from  any  literary  qualities, 
to  those  of  us  who  may  know  the  fields  as  they  look  to-day 
of  these  old  strivings.    Talbot  was  notoriously  eccentric, 
and  was  known  as  mad  Dick  Talbot,  but  mad  or  sane  there 
are  said  to  be  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  souls  now  living 
on  the  twenty-eight  towr.ships  that  he  acquired  and  opened 
for  settlement    The  anniversary  of  his  birthday  was  cele- 
brated as  '  Founder's  Day'  for  years  after  the  Colonel  had 
departed  from  the  scene,  a  touch  of  sentiment  that  in  the 
somewhat  hard  atmosphere  of  Upper  Canadian  story  is 
unusual.    A  still  more  picturesque   and   equally  worthy 
figure  of  this  period,  though  he  left  slight  impress  on 
Ontario,  was  the  fifth  Lord  Selkirk  already  mentioned,  an 
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able,  upright,  and  warm-hearted  young  man  of  ample  means 
and  a  fine  taste  for  colonising.  Great  clearances  were  going 
on  in  Sutheriandshire  in  his  youth,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Highland  chieftain  turned  landlord  showed  a  great 
deal  less  regard,  when  the  question  of  profits  came  in,  for 
the  people  who  would  have  died  for  him  or  his  ancestors, 
than  an  unromantic  Yorkshire  landlord  would  have  shown 
for  mere  prosaic  copyhold  tenants  had  they  stood  in  his 
way.  Selkirk,  who  was  not  a  Highland  chief,  took  pity  on 
the  somewhat  mercilessly  evicted  tenants  of  those  who  were. 
Recognising,  however,  to  the  full  how  much  good  might 
come  out  of  evil,  he  tried  the  experiment  of  taking  eight 
hundred  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutheriand's  outcasts  to  a  grant 
of  his  own  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  proved  a  com- 
plete success,  and  their  descendants  to-day  form  a  prosperous 
fraction  of  the  hundred  thousand  souls  who  compose  that 
prosperous  little  island  commonwealth. 

In  1803  Lord  Selkirk  purchased  large  tracts  on  the  Grand 
River,  and  another  about  Chatham  in  Upper  Canada, 
oflfering  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  road  from  one  to  the 
other  right  through  the  peninsula.  But  he  was  unable  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Government  at  York,  and  did  little  him- 
self towards  settling  these  lands.  It  was  during  and  after 
the  war  that  he  made  such  a  stir  with  his  fresh  colony  on 
the  remote  prairie  near  the  present  Winnipeg,  and  as  a  large 
Hudsons  Bay  stockholder,  brought  about  those  dramatic  and 
sanguinary  little  episodes  around  Fort  Garry  between  the 
older  Company  and  its  Montreal  rivals,  the  Nor'- Westers, 
who  struggled  hard  to  prevent  any  settlement  of  farmers. 

In  a  sense  Lord  Selkirk  was  the  founder  of  the  present 
Province  of  Manitoba,  though  sixty  years  were  to  elapse 
before  his  isolated  quasi-agricultural  community  on  the  Red 
River  were  to  come  within  the  purview  of  Canadian  states- 
men, and  before  the  quiet  efforts  of  the  united  fur  com- 
panies to  belittle  the  agricultural  capacities  of  their  vast 
domain  were  to  be  overcome  by  the  practical  demonstration 
made  possible  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad. 
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larities  and  high-handed  proceedings.  He  was  an  Irishman, 
and  if  there  was  some  justice  in  his  reflections,  his  ways 
were  those  of  a  demagogue  and  egotist,  certainly  not  of  a 
judge.  The  Government  party,  however,  were  too  strong 
for  him,  and  had  him  recalled.  His  friend  and  abettor, 
another  Irish  barrister,  one  Weeks,  had  graduated  as  an 
election  agent  in  the  service  of  Aaron  Burr  when  the  latter 
missed  the  Presidency  by  Hamilton's  efforts,  and  shot  him 
for  it,  as  every  one  knows.  Weeks,  in  imitation  perhaps  of 
his  late  patron,  and  with  equally  unjustifiable  provocation, 
called  out  Mr.  Dickson,  already  mentioned  as  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Council.  But  fortunately  for  the  town  and  district  of 
Gait,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  owes  its  origin  to  this 
Scottish  gentleman,  the  wrong  man  was  not  shot  this  time, 
while  the  other  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Yet  another  Irish- 
man, Joseph  Wilcocks,  though  sheriff  of  the  Home  district, 
had  shown  his  native  genius  for  agitation  against  both  real 
and  imaginary  abuses  in  a  newspaper  called  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  started  in  the  people's  cause  in  1807.  He  too 
entered  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  spoke  so  freely  that 
the  Government  laid  him  by  the  heels  in  York  gaol.  This 
made  a  martyr  of  him,  and  he  was  returned  again,  but  died 
fighting  against  Canada  in  the  coming  war.  Wyatt,  the 
Surveyor-General,  also  appointed  by  the  Home  Government 
and  hailing  from  Ireland,  was  of  the  same  faction.  He  too 
displayed  that  particular  political  bent  which  the  air  of 
America  seems  to  generate  in  his  type,  \nd  expelled  the 
chief  clerk  of  his  department,  a  Crown  servant  and  a  U.E. 
loyalist,  for  voting  against  his  friends.  This  of  course  was 
altogether  too  much,  and  rightly  so,  for  the  Government, 
and  Wyatt  proving  contumacious,  was  sent  about  his 
business,  which  apparently  took  him  to  New  York,  where 
he  loudly  proclaimed  the  people  of  Canada  to  be  ripe  for 
rebellion.  For  most  of  these  importations  Castlereagh 
appears  to  have  been  responsible,  and  one  might  almost 
fancy  he  had  made  a  point  of  dumping  troublesome  local 
firebrands  on  to  the  colonial  establishments.    The  first  of 
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was  now  to  be  found  a  somewhat  vociferous  element,  who 
were  on  bad  terms  with  the  Government  and  anxious  to 
arouse  disaffection.     This  is  generally  regarded  as  in  part 
the  fault  of  poor  old  Sir  James  Craig,  who  came  out  as 
Governor-in-Chief  in   1808.     Craig  is  assuredly  the  black 
sheep  of  Canadian  Governors  in  the  popular  mind.     He  too 
was  a  Scotsman  of  good  family.    Though  barely  sixty  he 
must  have  been  old  for  his  years,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  suffering  from  dropsy,  and  indeed  he  left  Car.aJa 
at  the  close  of  »"s  term  a  dying  man.     He  had  been  in  the 
army  from  boyhood  and  fought  with  credit  all   over  the 
world,  in  Europe,  India,  and  America,  and  held  important 
commands.      It   was   for   this   reason,  and  in   anticipation 
of  trouble  with   the   United   States,  that  he  was  sent  to 
Canada.     Craig  was  pre-eminently  a  soldier  and  a  capable 
one,  straightforward,  honest  and  well-meaning.     He  had  no 
pretension,  however,  to  be  a  statesman,  unless  Tory  prin- 
ciples of  an  unshakable  nature  constitute  one.      His  por- 
traits seem  instinct  with  his  personality  such  as  it  has  come 
to  us ;  a  short,  stout  man  with  a  not  unkindly  but  heavy 
inflexible  face.     'Severe  but  dignified,'  says  Christie,  who 
knew  him, '  while  his  manners  in  society  were  frank,  affable 
and  polished.'     Had  the  clock  of  his  destiny  been  put  on 
four  years,  and  had  he  arrixed  in  Quebec  a  sound  man  the 
year  he  left  it  a  dying  unregretted  one,  Craig  would  have 
been  invaluable  as  a  military  chief.     In  any  case  he  was  a 
little    unfortunate.      He   found   the  racial   bitterness   that 
became  unhappily  perennial  thoroughly  aroused ;  an  un- 
comfortable three-cornered  social  atmosphere,  and  a  mainly 
French  legislative  Assembly,  aspiring  through  inexperience 
to  more  than  those  reasonable  rights  of  which  it  was  balked 
by  an  unimpressionable  Executive.     In  short,  the  troubles 
of  which  Durham  wrote  so  eloquently  forty  years  later  had 
already  begun,  and  Craig,  with   many  sterling  qualities, 
which  posterity  has  at  the  best  ignored,  was  not  the  ruler  to 
assuage  them. 

Ryland,  perhaps  the  cleverest  man  in  the  Canada  of  his 
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to  iK>int  out  to  your  lordships  the  steps  to  which  such  an 
idea  may  lead  them.'  The  actual  measures  wrangled  over 
hardly  matter  here.  As  a  sample  of  their  grasp  of  parlia- 
mentary institutions,  a  perfectly  reasonable  bill  that  judges 
should  be  excluded  was  sent  back  from  the  Council 
approved  of,  with  the  amendment  only  that  the  bill  should 
not  take  effect  till  the  next  election.  The  Lower  House  took 
no  notice  of  this,  but  its  majority  passed  a  resolution  that 
Judge  dc  Honne,  who  usually  voted  against  them,  could  no 
longer  hold  his  seat.  They  also  refused  to  admit  a  Jew 
merchant  twice  elected  for  Three  Rivers.  Craig,  on  the 
strength  of  their  'unconstitutional  disfranchisement  of  a 
large  portion  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,' to  wit  Three  Rivers, 
and  of  evicting  from  his  seat  in  the  House  another  member, 
the  Judge  above  mentioned,  without  any  legal  justification 
for  the  act  whatever,  dissolved  them.  He  then,  after  his 
fashion,  read  them  a  not  altogether  superfluous  homily. 
•  They  had  wasted,'  he  told  them,  *  in  fruitless  debates,  excited 
by  private  and  personal  animosity  or  by  frivolous  contest 
upon  trivial  matters,  that  time  and  talent  to  which  within 
their  walls  the  public  had  an  exclusive  title.  The  abuse  of 
their  functions  they  had  preferred  to  the  high  and  important 
duties  which  they  owed  to  their  Sovereign  and  to  their  con- 
stituents. So  much  of  intemperate  heat  had  been  manifested 
in  all  their  proceedings,  and  they  had  shown  so  prolonged 
an  attitude  of  disrespect,  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  dis- 
solving them  and  taking  the  sense  of  the  country  upon  their 
conduct'  A  considerable  part  of  the  country  wholly 
approved  of  Craig's  action.  With  all  reasonable  men  the 
Assembly  had  put  itself  out  of  court.  But  Le  Canadienne 
became  more  violent  than  ever.  Craig  had  already  broken 
hopelessly  with  it  by  depriving  five  militia  officers  associated 
with  the  paper  of  their  commissions,  among  them  Colonel 
Panet,  who  for  years  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Craig  had  doubtless  been  ill-advised,  but  in  the  constant 
presence  of  seditious  aliens  from  France  or  the  United 
States  and  the  peril  of  the  times,  suspicions  were  easily 
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a»  they  could  do  little  cl«e  jiet  to  work  to  make  thcmselveii 
as  unpleasant  a«  they  knew  how  to  be. 

One  leading  cause  of  this  racial  bitterness  had  been  the 
proposal  in  Milnes'  time  by  the  party  of  the  merchants  of  a 
land  tax,  coupled  with  some  reduction  in  the  customs  duty. 
This  was  rcjjarded  by  the  French  farmers  as  ai  invidious 
impost.  The  compensating  reduction  in  .some  articles  of 
commerce  either  did  not  appeal  to  them  or  did  not  affect 
them,  since  they  boupht  .scarcely  anything.  Craig  was  now 
ill-advised  enough,  with  the  full  connivance,  however,  of  his 
Kxecutlve,  to  seize  the  press  of  the  Canadienne  and  commit 
the  printer,  together  with  Messrs.  Hcdard,  Blanchet,  and 
Taschereau,  to  prison  under  the  Sedition  Act  Steps  were 
taken  as  if  a  ri.sing  had  been  contemplated,  guards  increased, 
and  the  city  patrolled.  So  far  as  anything  of  this  kind  was 
concerned,  the  whole  thing  was  a  mare's  nest.  Craig  issued 
a  long  proclamation  summarising  in  general  terms  the 
critical  condition  of  the  country  as  regards  alien  foes  and 
potential  ones,  and  pointing  out  the  danger  at  such  a  time 
of  seditious  writings  being  disseminated  throughout  the 
colony.  He  refuted  the  reports,  some  of  them  In  detail, 
that  had  been  spread  concerning  himself  and  his  intentions, 
and  then  with  some  pathos  the  somewhat  stern  but  by  no 
means  hard-hearted  old  Tory  continues  in  allusion  to  these 
reports: '  Is  it  for  myself  that  I  should  oppress  you?  For  what 
should  I  oppress  you?  Is  it  from  ambition?  What  can  you  give 
me?  Is  it  for  power?  Alas.my  good  friends,  with  a  life  ebbing 
out  slowly  to  its  period,  under  pressure  of  disease  acquired  in 
the  service  of  my  country,  I  look  only  to  pass  what  it  may 
please  God  to  suffer  to  remain  of  it  in  the  comfort  of  retire- 
ment among  my  friends,  and  I  remain  among  you  only  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  my  King.'  All  this  was  in 
1810,  during  the  course  of  which  year  Craig  sent  Ryland  to 
England  to  put  the  state  of  affairs  before  the  Government. 
One  may  almost  doubt  if  it  were  not  more  accurate  to  say  that 
Ryland  persuaded  Craig  to  allow  him  to  undertake  such  a 
mission.     His  letters  to  his  chief  from  England  are  pro- 
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foundly  intcrctinR  a.,  evulcncc  <,f  thr  conrhtlon  of  i 
Canada  viewed  through  the  siiectacle,  nf  ?k     T.         '"'^^ 
extreme  British   nartv      u   J'*'*'  f*='*^;.°f  the  ablest  of  the 
"MHsn    party.     Ryland »   ab  itv   «««•»..   ♦«  u 

."y  c^i:  :rr,'  rp^'':  ,if.:j'  "•~''  """"- 

occion  admi,,.d  to  a  cbinc.  1^,^    IM^  "  ""' 

and  information  bia.,H  ..  :.        ™""'"     "»  experience 

view,  was  entertained  adopting  his  reactionary 

a.4^.n:s?.e::dr.:i^j--:L^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
re,r^JXr-L\-LtL£Sr; 

amount,  the  deficit  being  found  by  the  CmwnTo  .1,  ' 

convenience  of  good  government  from  toown  ^T\ 

pirde^,rh?dr':^^dii-v' 

Though  the  troubles  of  this  period  mav  h,  .,t.i  ,  . 
as  domestic  ones,  with  no  sinister  views  agatsT^he  h'v'? 
Crown  among  any  responsible  faction,  fl^^'o^^h".  1 
tension  was  very  aciit«»     w«  Ko  •  "**  *"* 

upper  class   who   knew   everybody  of  l^^h    f    * 
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I  )orchr»tcr's  favourite  aide-de-camp  and  in  Craig's  day  an 
e!;tremcly  Tory  member  of  his  Legislative  Council,  educated 
and  resident  in  Quebec,  Dc  Gasp<S  was  also  intimate  with 
the  heady  spirits  of  I,t  Canaditnne  and  at  the  same  time  a 
welcome  guest  at  the  mess  of  British  regiments  and  a 
(>ersonal  friend  of  many  of  the  members.  Christie,  the 
Kritish  historian  of  Lower  Canada,  was  his  contemporary 
and  friend,  so  between  the  historian  and  the  raconteu% 
to  say  nothing  of  state  papers  and  other  private  evidence, 
we  have  testimony  to  the  state  of  things  existing  before  the 
war  of  1812,  in  which  the  few  interested  in  what  to  the 
reader  may  seem  a  small  and  far-away  question  may  find 
ample  entertainment  To  summarise  it  all  in  brief  is  not 
easy.  I  have  alluded  to  the  situation  as  a  three-cornered 
one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bureaucracy,  which 
though  mostly  British,  either  native  or  imported,  contained 
a  few  Frenchmen,  were  carrying  things  with  a  high  hand. 
Both  nationalities  outside  the  charmed  circle  smarted  from 
it,  and  both  were  equally  snubbed.  The  resentment  of  the 
French,  for  which  we  cannot  blame  them,  took  so  strong 
a  turn  that  it  seems  to  have  thrown  the  British  minority, 
not  wholly  out  of  accord  with  them,  into  the  hands  of  a 
clique  which  gave  them  little  in  return  and  under  other 
circumstances  would  have  provoked  their  hostility.  Racial 
lines,  which  had  upon  the  whole  been  hitherto  no  sharper 
than  difference  of  temperament,  language  and  religion  made 
inevitable,  and  softened  by  a  considerable  share  of  the 
amenities,  now  became  painfully  defined  and  mutual  abuse 
the  order  of  the  day.  Social  relations  grew  very  strained, 
and  ♦he  women  of  the  privileged  class,  as  one  can  well 
imagine,  aggravated  the  evil.  In  the  days  of  Murray  the 
ladies  of  the  garrison,  as  the  experiences  related  in  Frances 
Brooke's  letters  show  us,  mixed  as  easily  as  the  lingual 
difficulty  would  allow  with  the  French  society  of  that  time. 
Their  husbands  and  men  friends  at  any  rate  seem  to  have 
given  them  no  alternative  even  had  pressure  been  required, 
of  which  there  is  no  evidence.     But  now  all  this  seems  to 
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X^'rnd'*''^-  .^'»^^»"R»'»«"  °^  -""try  squires  and 
P«rj«n,  and  prof«.„ona!  men  who  followed  the  drum  of 
inc  five  regiments  quartered  in  Canada  had  an  opportunity 

t  were  of  Government  House.  This  was  not  on!y  gratifying 
to  the  average  feminine  instinct,  but  in  a  majority  of  ca,es 
station  hi*''  further  charm  of  novelty.  ^Her'tooThe 
un^mr^tK!.??"''''*  '"*''  **""  •'°"''^^*^  complacent  and 

all  or  k"     *"*  «"»t'"<:fvely  frigid   attitude  towanis  the 

tha.^  .1  ^^  \"  aggravating  note  in  the  general  hauteur 
not  in,^T  !J^  '**"^'°"  ^°  «»>-"'«  towards  all  who  were 
not  inside  the  ring.     A  few  French  families  of  the  higher 

eHeibn,;''''"  *'  ^^  ^^"^  -«i°"V  of  those  socfally 
Sin  p    '?'' ';;  ^'^^  ^""  ^^^^'^  •""*"*'  recriminations 

a  s^iaTh  '"k  K  '  ^'"'-  '*  ^'^^  "°*  '^^^  "'"<=»'  to  make 
me^t  aL  ?"''"  *"°  '^'"'^"^^  ''^  ^'^"'^ '"  tempera- 

To  cLt  1  f  "°'"^*'°""''  ^"d  there  had  been  for  a  longtime 

.n  hand  T 'Ik'^'T'"!"'  "°"^^  *°  "^^P  ^^^^  matters 
li.  »'i^.  *^"  ''*''  **''^'^  '■"'  "°  ^"^'aJ  fusion  of  any 
moment  between  British  and  French  in  Canada,  though  tSe 

di«on  ''';,i^^^«-.P;o^'"<=«  had  got  into  a  most  parious  con- 
dition The  British  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  had  been 
provoked  by  the  language  of  the  French  pre  s  and  the 
pre  te    ions  of  the  Assembly  into  a  revival  of  the  old  feeling 

treated  far  ton       7^"  '^"^""""^^  P^°P'^  ^^^^  ^ad  been 

,  M!       lu    u     *""  ^""^  """^  ^*^*'*"t'^  °f «"  gratitude.     It 

hundL"         V"'""^  '"°"'^'^^  -^  aloofposition  of  a 

grievances  of  both  sides,  and  when  you  have  done  so  you 
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will  probably  feel  how  natural  and  even  logical  their  re- 
spective points  of  view  were.  But  the  British  of  the  cities, 
now  containing  quite  a  numerous  welLto-do  and  well- 
educated  element,  though  Gallophobes  just  now  of  the 
most  extreme  kind,  were  smarting  at  the  same  time  from 
the  untoward  exclusiveness  of  the  official  clique.  Craig 
did  his  best  and  gave  entertainments  at  his  charming 
country  house  perched  above  the  river  towards  Cap  Rouge 
and  now  known  as  Spencer  Wood,  where  he  was  affable  to 
all.  One  great  compensation,  however,  cheered  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war,  and  that  was  prosperity, 
for  the  embargo  laid  by  the  Washington  Government  on 
their  shipping  had  brought  nothing  but  profit  to  their 
neighbours.  The  demand  for  lumber,  too,  now  that  the 
United  States  were  shut  out  of  the  field  and  European  seas 
so  frequently  unsafe  for  the  trader,  greatly  stimulated  that 
business  in  Canada.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  lumber 
trade,  as  Canada's  greatest  industry  for  the  next  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  and  the  source  of  so  much  individual 
wealth,  took  its  rise  from  this  period. 

Craig  did  not  let  the  slight  hold  he  had  on  life  interfere 
with  his  endeavours  to  get  Canada  placed  in  a  proper  con- 
dition of  defence,  for  war  was  looked  upon  now  as  inevitable. 
He  had  only  about  four  thousand  regulars  in  the  two 
provinces,  and  thrice  that  number,  he  wrote,  would  be 
required  to  defend  the  Canadas,  besides  artillery  and  some 
frigates  and  gunboats.  Like  Dorchester,  he  declared  that 
Quebec  at  all  hazards  must  be  held,  as  it  would  always  be 
a  base  whence  the  British  could  recover  any  losses  they  might 
suffer  in  the  interior.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Champlain 
approach  to  Canada  there  were  no  defences  worth  mention- 
ing, Ile-aux-Noix  and  St.  John's  had  disappeared,  and 
Chambly  was  no  use  against  heavy  artillery.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  now  at  war  again  with  the  Indians,  and  General 
Harrison  was  surprised  and  defeated  at  Tippecanoe  near 
Vincennes  with  a  loss  of  neariy  a  fifth  of  his  force.  Craig, 
who  for  Canada's  sake  had  only  too  good  reason  to  dread  an 
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attack  on  her  borders,  and  had  done  his  utmost  to  keen  th- 

^.rtr".";^:!;'""' "°""'  *-'- «« ^^>^^^"»>^ 

luaiion  still  further,  was  accused   by  the  war  narft.  «r 
weanCe  rets     I^i t  To  '"'  T"  '""'^  "'* 

To™  ab,:  -r:  itTr*  r-  *•  """'^  if  obstt^'oS 

fro^'k-  •  ""'«""'«d.  'h«  people  unhitched  the  horses 
t"tte  wSr'r"'  "^^''^  •■'■■»  ""'^''«'-  cheering  c„^' 

of  tht  'fS  ^"".'"."'^  "^g-n  '<>  tell  upon  the  lands 
kik ;  .  ,  ?  '"«"'»"«•  Travellers  tell  us  how  the 
hab  tant  of  those  days  flung  his  manure  heap  inti  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  if  this  method  of  procedure  so  «tonish 

^^  ^n^:  TZZZ''"  '^■•-'""-  8-"8  back 
ic  rcbi  01  tne  world  was  moving  forward     Ri,f  o., 

Ea^tUTo^r'""'  r^  ""  "°"  ^-"  ™^-<'  '"  th" 
i^stern  Townships,  whence  an  altogether  more  enterprisins 

,^  ^  '°  .P"'"*":  and  Montreal  as  to  lower  the  prices  while 

Q-v  a^d-Mi^U!^-^--',^™!;;  ^h-e 

To  onto  was  in  the  wilderness  inSeed,    The  cr^Tof  th  ! 

wdfkrrt  i:.  ■"'%"' J""" »«°'-.  the  fru:'d  rtf  h 

nn.„rT  ^'"^  '""'"''  °f  Montreal.  He  was  a 
Lmcolnshire  squire  who  sold  his  patrimony  of  SnakrH,n 
near  Koulton  and  started  a  brewery  a°  Montreal  Hi^ 
««mboat  enterprise  immediately  followed  FultaJ's  fir^^ 
and  famous  one  on  the  Hudson.    He  began  with  a  loss  „J 
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;(^3CXX),  but  much  more  than  recovered  it  by  the  other 
vessels  he  subsequently  built  and  which  did  good  service 
as  transports  in  the  coming  war.  Mr.  Kingsford  writes  with 
great  indignation  that  this  courageous  and  successful 
pioneer  of  steam  should  in  that  capacity  have  been  con- 
signed by  posterity  to  oblivion.  The  founder,  however,  of 
the  bank  that  bears  his  name  and  has  long  been  one  of 
the  national  institutions  of  Canada,  is  not  without  compensa- 
tion for  any  injustice  done  to  his  mechanical  genius  and 
enterprise. 

Once  again  a  Swiss,  and  again  of  that  distinguished  band 
who  made  the  6oth  Rifles  or  the  Royal  Americans,  was  to 
imprint  his  name  on  Canada.  Sir  George  Prevost,  however, 
was  of  the  second  generation,  for  it  was  his  father  who 
had  been  the  comrade  of  Haldimand,  of  Bouquet,  and  of 
Cramah^.  He  had  been  severely  wounded  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  and  twenty  years  later  defended  Savannah 
against  the  French  fleet  and  the  Congress  troops.  The 
son  had  done  the  same  for  Dominica  in  the  current  war  with 
Napoleon  and  in  the  year  of  Trafalgar,  by  which  feat  he 
had  won  a  baronetcy,  and  later  on  the  lieutenant-governor- 
ship of  Nova  Scotia.  While  in  that  command  he  had 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Martinique,  and  at  Halifax  been 
popular  with  the  Nova  Scotians  who,  like  the  Canadians, 
were  discovering  that  an  elective  Assembly  did  not  neces- 
sarily mean  popular  government.  A  group  of  powerful 
U.E.  families  managed  the  aflairs  of  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, much  as  their  prototypes  were  beginning  to  do 
in  Upper  Canada  and  their  equivalents  under  more  heated 
conditions  already  did  at  Quebec  But  as  we  have  said,  the 
system  at  this  time  had  its  obviously  good  points. 

Prevost  was  bom  in  his  father's  regiment  while  it  was 
quartered  in  or  near  New  York  during  that  brief  dozen  or 
so  of  years  when  England  was  in  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
both  Canada  and  the  future  United  States.  He  inherited 
wealth  from  his  mother,  had  advantages  of  person  and 
manner,  and  spoke  French  like  a  native.     He  was  a  great 
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ITaT  *!  ^'■^'^'  *"^  P'^^"''^  ^^"^  Canadians,  both  English 
and  French  mightily.    Before  they  had  finished  with  him 
however,    they  must    have    sighed    for    poor    old    Craig 
Prevost  was  active,  well-meaning  and  clever,  but  he  had 
ater  on  to  fill  a  breach  that  wanted  something  more.     For 
^e  present  he  did  well  enough.     He  went  the  round  of  the 
fron  ,er  posts,  and  found  them  as  reported  quite  defenceless, 
for  It  was  then  thought  that  the  Champlain  entrance,  not 
Upper  Canada,  was  the  likely  point  of  actack.     We  must 
eave  Prevost  here  in  the  brief  interval  of  peace  yet  remain- 
ing.  to  meet  his  legislature  and  gently  chide  the  Lower 
House  for  harping  as  they  did  on  past  personalities,  instead 
of  bendmg  their  attention   to  the   urgent  affairs  of  the 
moment     But  the   Assembly  were   in  no  mood   for  this 
They  mutilated  a  bill  sent  down  from  the  Council  for  the 
better  government  of  the  country  out  of  all  recognition,  and 
passed  one  for  payment  of  members  which  the  Council  in 
tneir  turn  extinguished. 

The  Lower  House  had  appointed  committees  to  right 
the  wrongs  they  held  were  being  done  when  war  fell  upon 
them  and  gave    them  yet   more  urgent  things  to  think 
about     For  when  all  has  been  said,  they  were  very  few 
Canadians  who  wanted  to  be  either  Yankee  or  Napoleonic 
rrenchmen.     The  Legislative  Council  too  had  by  the  mere 
Wight  of  time  accumulated  such  a  concrete  weight  of  years 
and  service,  with  which  of  course  their  sense  of  importance 
had  kept  pace,  as  to  become  not  only  a  peculiar  irritant  to 
the  flamboyant  and  youthful  reformer,  but  almost  a  menace 
to  their  friends  or  rather  to  the  safe  and  sound  principles 
they  advocated.    The  Crown  lawyers  were  moved  to  sug- 
gest fresh  blood,  and  a  good  many  new  appointments  were 
made  to  the  august  company  of  greybeards.     Gore  had  left 
Upper  Canada  on  leave  of  absence  about  the  same  time  as 
Craig  sailed  from  Quebec,  and  that  excellent  soldier  and 
potentaal  successor  in  an    only    less    degree    to  Wolfe's 
mantle,  namely.  Isaac  Brock,  was  now  in  a  good  hour  sent 
to  Upper  Canada  as  civil  administrator  and  military  chief 
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This  I  think  sufficiently  clears  the  ground  of  all  the  main 
facts  of  the  situation  in  Canada,  for  a  brief  glance  at  those 
doings  in  the  great  world  without,  which  meant  more  per- 
haps to  her  than  to  almost  any  country  in  either  Continent 
involved  in  that  world-wide  struggle.  I  do  not  wish  to 
involve  the  reader  of  these  pages  in  the  maze  of  the  great 
Napoleonic  contest — a  subject  more  voluminously  treated 
and  within  easier  reach  of  the  average  man's  hand  than  any 
other  in  history.  It  is  my  object  here  to  tell  a  so  far  rather 
obscure  tale,  and  one  that  has  been  the  reverse  of  accessible 
in  any  shape  but  that  of  bare  outline,  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured in  doing  so  to  exclude  all  world-politics  and 
extraneous  events  that  have  not  borne  directly  on  the 
Canadas.  So  much  is  said  nowadays  of  sea  power  in 
history,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  quite  enough  merely  to 
remind  the  reader,  if  indeed  he  needed  it,  that  the  immunity 
of  so  poorly  defended  a  city  as  Quebec  from  England's 
enemies  was  largely  due  to  the  latter's  superiority  at  sea, 
though  it  is  a  less  obvious  fact  and  more  interesting  reflec- 
tion what  America  would  have  said  if  a  strong  French 
force  had  slipped  in  and  planted  the  tricolour  on  the  ram- 
parts. It  was  the  British  sea  power  at  any  rate  that  baffled 
and  finally  broke  Napoleon,  and  from  the  year  1792  till 
1812,  with  the  trifling  interval  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the 
struggles  of  these  two  giants  kept  the  Americans  in  a 
continual  state  of  irritation  by  the  losses  direct  and  indirect 
it  entailed  upon  them.  Great  Britain  began  in  1793  with 
the  Orders  in  Council  decreeing  that  neutral  ships  found 
carrying  bread-stuffs  to  France  or  any  country  occupied  by 
French  armies  should  be  brought  to  England  and  their 
cargoes  th  Id,  or  as  an  alternative  that  security  should 

be  given  aga.-.at  the  supply  being  taken  to  a  French  port. 
Soon  after  this  further  orders  were  issued  applying  the 
same  code  to  ships  carrying  goods  either  to  or  from  the 
French  colonies.  This  touched  the  American  carrying 
trade  to  the  quick,  and  a  further  aggravation  was  to  follow 
almost  immediately  in  the  exercise  by  British  ships  of  the 
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mf  rln^r"'^-'"^  r^'"""'^"  ^"^'^'^  ^^''  °f  the  navy  or 
mercantile  manne  for  deserters,  and  for  impressing  Bri^^ish 

cTur  inte"nl''"f;-  ^'"^  ^°"'^*'°"^  "°^  -~y 
lySralluded?  •  r '°"  '"  u""""'"'''  ^"*  J^^'^  ^^^-^y  in 
/rom  .f  n  '"  f  '^"''""  "^^P*"  ^'  '■^•«>ng  such  a  storm 

from  the  Democratic  party  in  the  States,  practically  put  a^ 
end  for  a  t,me  to  these  annoyances,  and  was  a  fafr  and 

leTbfiT  ^'%''r'  "^^^  fully  satisfied,  but  th  South 
ed  by  Jefferson  and  fanatically  anti-British,  had  never  in- 
ended  to  be.  The  'sons  of  liberty '  in  those  distrfcL  had 
lost  a  great  many  negro  slaves  in  the  war.  and  Jayftreaty 
the^MH  t'  '^"^"^  ^''P"'^*'°"  '"^^^  they  Ihould  pay 
Fra  ce  itn'^r         "'n'  '"^"'^^"*^-    ^^'the  wrath  o^f 

that  of  tCn  '"''■  ""'"'  ^^'  ^''^'''  t^^"  «ver.  while 

that  ofthe  Democrats  was  intense  at  being  bound  over  to 
amity  w,th  Great  Britain.  For  many  years  the  insul  in^ 
treatment  of  the  American  Government  and  American  shb! 
by  France  tried  the  Gallophiles  sorely  and  confirmed  the 
others  m  the  dislike,  which  the  horrors  of  the  Revolut  on 
and   the   .mpertmences  of  Genet  and  his  successors  haS 

French    ;.>'^'''   Napoleon,  however,  as   first  consul,  the 
French  attitude  towards  America  changed,  and  though  it 
made  no  impression  on  the  utterly  alienated  North-swak 
mg  broadly-.it  rekindled  the  Gallic   fervour  and  Anglo- 
phobia of  the  South.    Though  the  United  Kingdom  .^th 
a  population  of  eighteen  millions,  had  to  keep  a  LgT'army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men  on  foot,  he^r  fleet^  n  Z 
death  grapple  was  her  chief  shield  and  support,  and  that 
required  nearly  half  as  many  sailors.    Th.  America"' ^th 
the  high  wages  and  abounding  opportunities  that  a  new 
countn.  offers  to  the  poor,  found  it  no  easy  thing  to  man 
their  ships,  while  the  British  seaman  under  the  temptaZ 
of  betterpay  was  often  ready  enough  to  serve  in  them' 

In  1806  Great  Britain  declared  the  whole  north  coast 
from  Brest  to  the  Elbe  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  while 
Napoh^on  replied  with  the  Berlin  decrees  proclai^  '  ^L 
British  Isles  to  be  under  the  same  ban.    But  Britain  L^hd 
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enforce  her  ordinances,  while  Napoleon,  his  navy  almost 
swept  from  the  ocean,  had  to  content  himself  with  the 
thunder  only  of  his  utterances. 

Great  Britain  soon  afterwards  forbade  all  neutral  trade 
with  France  or  her  allies.  Napoleon  replied  with  the  Milan 
decrees,  which  was  only  yet  more  empty  noise,  and  forced 
Holland  and  Spain,  then  in  his  grip,  to  do  likewise. 

In  1806  the  Washington  Government,  hit  in  its  commerce 
by  the  strict  enforcement  by  England  of  its  sea  policy, 
retaliated  with  a  non-import  measure  to  be  kept  back,  how- 
ever, till  an  effort  at  some  understanding  had  been  made. 
This  was  attempted    and   with   success  by   Monroe,  the 
United  States  minister,  and  Pinkney,  a  favourable  com- 
mercial treaty  being  effected.    Upon  the  impressment  and 
right  of  search  question,  however.  Great  Britain  stood  firm. 
She  considered  it  vital  to  her  naval  efficiency,  and  conse- 
quently to  her  struggle  for  existence  with  half  Europe.    She 
promised,  however,  consideration  in  carrying  it  out,  and  the 
terms  were  accepted.     It  should  be  stated,  moreover,  that 
this  was  not  regarded  as  an  unnatural  proceeding  in  those 
days,  nor  was  it  yet  admitted  that  men  could  abjure  their 
country  by  hastily  taking  out  papers  of  naturalisation  in  a 
foreign  one.    Jefferson,  however,  who  was  now  President, 
and  rabid  as  ever  against  England,  took  the  unjustifiable 
step  of  suppressing  the  treaty  and  refusing  to  submit  it  to 
^he  Senate  for  ratification.    At  this  moment  too  occurred 
the    unfortunate    incident    of    the    Chesapeake    and    the 
Leopard,  in  which    the    latter,  a    fifty-gun    ship,  by  the 
orders  of   Admiral   Berkely,  demanded  delivery  of  three 
deserte  s  known    to   be  on   the   American   frigate.      On 
the  latter's  refusal  to  surrender  them,  the  Leopard  poured 
several  broadsides  into  her,  killing  three  men.  and  wounding 
eighteen.    The  British  Government  disavowed  the  act,  and 
Berkely  was  recalled,  but  it  raised  a  fresh  storm  in  the 
United  States.     Monroe  and  Pinkney  were  sent  back  to 
demand  reparation,  and  above  all  abandonment  of  the  right 
of  search.      England    was  willing  to    go    all   reasonable 
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and  muS  "mfor^  r      I,'  """I""'"  to  themselves 
Am^riea.  together  with  S^%rhi/„'r  aToV  '"": 

K   j^'ug  ine  lormer  off  against  the  latter     Th#.  Am«,;^ 
having  purchased  Louisiana  from  thlv       u  ^  ^'"e"*^^"^ 
in  power  had  no  longeTanv X.  "^'  '^^  ^^''  P^^'^ 

to  England,  and  Tany  4"  even'hT^V"  ''"^  ^'^" 
obsessed  with  hatred  of  her  woLld  hL  -^Y  "°'  ^^° 
amenities  lest  they  should  Tff  ^  m  ^^'"^^^  ^"^  ""^"« 
brutal  as  were  ofte^  hll  "^  ^*P°'"°"'    "^^^  '*««'•. 

wipe  out  Canada     Yol^  r  ,k       '•°<"'™™  alone  would 

fo^  yea«Ttt%idr'j'„l*rb2''"*  ^r""' """ 

*atte«dhi,Sutea>:d  secToo  J^l/ ""-k  "  *"  *"' 
of  foreign  relations,  though  onirThi«„  J  "■"mittee 
the  leaders  of  the  war  ™r,„  '^^     *•""  ""'=«'  "f 

Britain  seeded  to  th^ /rLrPo':^  cT'  ""^ 
appeared  to  seal  the  failure  of  the  BnZ  ^°"'.""*  '««' 
while  Napoleon,  .riumpfcnt^e^Ch^riir''  '"..^P^"- 
»ast  army  on  Russia  as  ,1,,  a       .       '         "archmg  his 

Pl«e  his^omrnr;ver  EUr'Thl*""'-'''-'"  ""- 

"—  ^-"p-o  -ai-  s-B/t^ri^-irr 
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currently  put  in  force  against  France  as  a  cheap  sop  to 
the  peace  party,  since  French  ships  had  been  virtually  long 
driven  from  the  sea.      In   1810  the    American  minister, 
Armstrong,  had  been  instructed  to  offer  France,  should  she 
withdraw  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  Great  Britom 
fail  to  follow  her  example,  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  against  the  latter.     In  the  same  year 
the  French  Government  informed  Armstrong  at  Pans  that 
the  decrees  were  abolished,  but  made  no  general  statement 
to  that  effect.      Reporting  this  to   his  Government,  the 
Americans  now  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  English 
Orders  in  Council,  a  measure  the  Government  was  not  averse 
to,  provided  they  had  a  proof  that  Napoleon  had  really 
taken  the  alleged   step,  which  it  turned  out  he  did  not 
actually  do  till  nearly  a  year  after  the  specified  date.     It 
was  not  till  May  i8i2  that  the  British  Government  was 
furnished  with  the  proof  that  Napoleon  had  withdrawn  his 
decrees,  and  by  that  time  war  was  practically  resolved  upon 
by  the  American  Government  and  no   leash  could  have 
held  their  followers.    The  British  withdrawal  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  was  too  late.     There  had  been  another  collision 
at  sea,  the  offending  ship  this  time  being  an  American, 
while  a  further  source  of  irritation  had  been  the  divulgence 
of  a  perfectly   legitimate  but  confidential  correspondence 
carried  on  by  Craig  and  a  secret  agent  he  had  sent  to  the 
States  to  report  upon  the  feel'ng  there  in  regard  to  war 
The  latter  was  an  Irish  adventurer  named  Henry,  who.  not 
content  with  his  pay.  importuned  the  Government  for  a 
judgeship  in  Canada.     Unsuccessful  barristers  from  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  had  been  far  from  unknown  in  these  posts. 
But  here  was  a  man,  wrote  the  indignant  Gore  to  his 
Government,  who  had  not  even  a  legal  education,  and  was 
moreover  a  citizen  of  the  United  States -in  short  a  sheer 
adventurer.    So   Henry   sold  the  correspondence  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Madison  for  a  large  sum  variously  quoted, 
and  though  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  summary  of  local 
opinion  on  the  situation,  it  helped  to  further  inflame  the 
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rupture  with  G~=r^'  -.^  °"  °'  ""  '''"*  '<>  « 

further  crv  of  tL  ri  •      •     .  *  ""  P"«y  '"  ™»«  «>= 

w«  to  dr?Lf  ,i  °        ""  '"  ^«"'  *'"'=''  «f'y  y""  l«er 

I^^!  h  T        .T"  '='='"'°"  '«■<"«>  i"  ri'«"  of  blood 
It  ««  hardly  needed.     Madison  not  so  rabid  as  Jeffe«^" 

cL  Td  r'  :""*r''''"  *«  ««">  "^'.ikeHen;' 

n.s  name     France,  it  may  be  noted,  had  recently  made  a 
complacently  in  a  war  speech  in  Congfess,  did 'no    <Sse 

^der 'onh'""  r^'7  «-dtd  wijhte ur 

«pec.ed.  in  America  at  any  rate,  to  anoe  "'befo^  de^otlS 

trr.rnhrn'^:irrrr  "^^ 

rbToodTd""  'T  ^"^  '''^°"  ""i "-- -  -X' 

.h"  "^hatX^w^e'tLTe'^T"'''  "■«  "^  '^^ 
her  throat,  a„d^  ilXTy  t  ^ Tchr  ^h^.  ^h" 
better  part  of  the  nation,  avers,  to  war  on  practi^'gLnld! 
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as  they  were,  felt  this  also.    '  War  is  no  terrible  thing," 
shouted  Henry  Clay  while  urging  its  declaration  in  Congress. 
'There  was  no  terror  in  it  but  its  novelty.'    Clay  had  never 
seen  war,  and  was  never  likely  to.     Moreover.  s,ich  material 
"terests'as  he  may  have  had,  were  fairly  safe  in  Kentucky^ 
Perhaps  he  learned  something  about  it  m  the  conflict  he 
helped  to  provoke,  for  the  rest  of  his  political  career  was 
conspicuous  for  its  compromises.     In  spite  of  the  protes  s 
that  sounded  loud  from  the  more  enlightened  and  responsible 
States,  the  bill  for  the  declaration  of  war  passed  both 
Houses  on  June    i8.  1812,  but  a  day  or  two  before  the 
Orders  in  Council  had  been  revoked  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, who  had  lost  very  little  time  in  taking  the  step  after 
receiving  proof  of  Napoleon's  concessions.    But  the  news 
of  this  only  arrived  after  hostilities  had  begun;  and  what  the 
Democrats  wanted  was  not  a  good  pretext  for  peace,  which 
even  then  could  have  been  arranged,  but  war  to  relieve  the 
pent-up  passions  into  which  they  had  for  so  long  been 
lashing  themselves.    One  obstacle,  however,  even  then  migh 
have  intervened,  for  before  the  British  genera   at  the  front 
received  the  news  the  first '  army  of  invasion   were  cooling 
their  heels  as  prisoners  within  his  lines.  .     ,.      -    , 

The  indictments  against  Great  Britam  were  in  the  first 
place  her  exercise  of  the  right  of  overhauling  and  searching 
vessels  on  the  high  seas ;  secondly,  her  interference  with 
trade  by  Orders  in  Council,  and  lastly,  her  supposed  incite 
ment  of  the  western  Indians.    This  we  know  was.  so  far  as 
responsible  people  are  concerned,  a  figment  of  the  imagma- 
tiora  trite  and  hoary  shibboleth  that  had  done  duty  for  two 
decades.    The  first  cause,  as  we  have  seen,  was  withdrawn 
the  day  before  war  was  declared,  and  only  thus  tardily,  for 
good  reasons  already  given.    The  second  was  insisted  upon 
by  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  treaty  of  peace  three  years  later 
was  not  so  much  as  mentioned.    Canada  was  the  real  object 
of  the  war-hawks,  not  greatly  concerned  themselves  with 
seaports  or  maritime  interests  on  which  the  brunt  of  the 
strife  would  fall.    They  abandoned  their  coerced  partners  to 
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that  share  of  the  business  and  prepared  for  a  triumphant 
promenade  Into  Canada.    They  scarcely  wanted  soldiers, 
JO  the  Secretary  for  War  declared,  but  only  officers,  as  the 
Canadians  would  rise  as  one  man.    They  had  forgotten,  or 
at  any  rate  their  orators  had  forgotten,  the  U.E.  loyalists, 
who  of  all  men  in  the  world  might  have  been  counted  upon 
for  the  most  desperate  resistance.     But  with  their  many 
virtues  there  was  always  a  certain  fatuity  concerning  outside 
matters  in  the  old   south  and  west     Living  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  main  current  of  the  world's  life,  which  in  a 
manner  washed  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  north  of  them, 
they  had   all   the  prejudices  and  vanity  of  an  extreme 
provinciahsm.    They  had  consequently  no  proper  standard 
by  which  to  judge  outsiders,  and  as  a  mass  were  not  qualified 
to  interpret  the  sense  of  international  affairs,  garbled  and 
distorted  views  of  which  found  easy  credence  among  men 
who  were  almost  entirely  agriculturists,  had  little  personal 
traffic  with  the  outsid.   world,  and   had  few  channels  of 
communication  even  .    th  one  another.    Save  for  a  small 
class,  scarcely  less  provincial  though  educated,  th-    -tates 
that  mostly  followed  Madison  had  no  intellectua.      ^  no 
newspapers  worth  mentioning,  no  schools  to  speak  ^f,'no 
touch  with  the  world  into  whose  vast  struggle  they  were  so 
eager  to  fling  themselves  with  a  naive  confidence.    They 
had  never  as  a  mass  understood  even  the  Seven  Years'  War 
which  had  threatened  their  very  existence,  certainly  their 
whole  future.      They  had  gone   into  hysterics  over  the 
l-rench  Revolutionary  envoys  with  probably  the  vaguest 
notion  of  the  details  of  that  tremendous  cataclysmT  and 
they  now  imagined  that  Canada  was  pining  for  the  blessings 
of  democracy.     Fifty  years  later  they  had  so  far  forgottw 
he  military  record  of  New  England,  till  then  far  superior 
to  their  own,  as  to  imagine  her  people  had  no  fight  in  them. 
They  had  lived  m  small  worlds  of  their  own  with  homespun 
notions  of  those  beyond;  a  condition  no  little  encouraged 
by  the  false  standards  and  upon  the  whole  deteriorating 
mfloence,  of  negro  slavery.    This  was  the  element  that  was 
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mainly,  though  not  entirely,  responsible  for  the  cry  of  •  on 
to  Canada'  which  heralded  the  war  of  1812.    It  was  an 
element  too  extraordinarily  susceptible  to  wordy  and  per- 
fervid  oratory,  partly  from  defective  education  and  partly 
perhaps  from  some  subtle  change  in  temperament  that  a 
century  or  two  of  warmer  suns  had  wrought  upon  what  was 
then  an  almost  pure  British  stock.    Till  the  Revolutionary 
war  they  had  been  in  apathetic  fashion  the  more  contented 
of  the  two  sections  with  the  old  British  connection,  but  for 
the  half-century  following  it  the  Southern  States,  from  the 
very  narrowness  of  their  outlook,  hugged  their  anti-British 
sentiments  and  continued  to  hug  them  in  a  curious  belated 
and  unreasoning  fashion,  till  they  began  to  fall  foul  of  the 
North.     After  the  wreck  produced  by  that  great  encounter 
there  was  nothing,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  in  their  sore 
eyes  like  a  monarchy  and  the  British  Constitution.    This 
was  transient  and  merely  human,  if  curious  to  British  ears, 
on  which  it  so  often  fell.    On  the  North,  however,  with  their 
marine  and  fisheries,  their  more  numerous  seacoast  towns, 
their  more  vulnerable  possessions,  their  naval  responsibilities, 
the  brunt  of  war  would  naturally  fall.    For  the  war-hawks 
there  was  only,  as  they  fancied,  the  promenade  to  Canada, 
the  glories  of  territorial  conquest,  and,  incidentally,  the  spoils 
to  be  found  there.    As  outraged  Justice  had  it,  it  was  the 
land  war  that  failed,  and  for  a  time  with  disgrace,  and  the 
others  who  succeeded,  upon  the  sea  at  any  rate,  in  winning 
no  small  measure  of  renown.    The  only  party  to  the  war  of 
1 8 1 2,  however,  who  gained  an  unalloyed  triumph  was  Canada 
and  the  little  army  who  assisted  in  her  defence. 

On  the  declaration  of  war  several  of  the  New  England  and 
other  legislatures  and  great  numbers  of  town  meetings 
passed  resolutions  denouncing  it.  Even  Maryland,  as  the 
fateful  stroke  fell,  bethought  her  of  the  planters  on  her 
eastern  shore  and  her  seaport  capital  of  Baltimore,  and 
passed  resolutions  commending  the  attitude  of  the  more 
northerly  States,  but  the  mob  broke  the  windows  of  the 
offices  of  the  Federal  press  and  maltreated  every  advocate 
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of  peace.    On  the  20th  of  August  a  day  of  ireneral  f^tln., 
wa.  appointed  for  Invoking  the  ble^ing^of  thH  "  gL?^^^^ 

he  cru.ade.  and  the  struggle  was  f.irly  launched.  ^B^fore 
this  an  appropriation  had  been  made  'or  35.000  regular  and 
50.0a,  volunteers,  while  ,00.000  militia  w    MoXoWded 
by  the  various  States.     Most  of  those  of  New  EnXd 
however,  declined  to  muster  their  forces.  ^       ' 

The  plan  of  campaign  against  Canada  was  designed  uoon 

hreehnes  muchasin  the  former  wars,  with  the'exceptbn 
that  the  left  wing  of  attack  was  now  shifted  further  wesrand 

Dearborn  who  wa,  Commander-in-Chfef  .x«pt  „  regards 

OT  war,  for  po.  J  purpose,  of  hi>  own  it  was  said 
H.  had  .n  .y.,i.  s«m,,on  the  Presidency,  .„d.d"e« 
S4.re,„  ,h.  cptur.  of  Upper  Canada  wo^i  be  ,  .elZ 
asset  as  well  „  an  easy  task,  since  he  had  declared  tha  „f 
»ld,er,  would  be  required  for  it,  acc„™pli,hm«^  Look  « 
L^J"  r^K-  "  ""  '"  ""J'"«««''le  and  unnecessiTwa' 

ul^L^VrZ'-  ""'^  '"  "»  ^"'"^  States  al  by 
Napoleon.  It  faded  m  .ts  ob  ect.  as  it  deserved  to  fail  and 
the  only  people  who  really  can,e  out  the  better  for  it  were 
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THE  WAR  IN    1812 


The  British  Government,  then  under  Perceval,  till  the  very 
last  failed  to  realise  the  full  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Neither  they  nor  the  nation  at  large  had  the  least  desire 
for  a  rupture  with  the  United  States,  but  every  motive  for 
the  contrary.  The  resources  of  Great  Britain  in  18 12  were 
strained  to  breaking-point  in  a  single-handed  struggle  with 
the  conqueror  and  tyrant  of  Europe.  The  Orders  in 
Council  had  been  but  an  answer  to  the  latter's  policy, 
and  if  American  commerce  suffered  from  them  with  that 
of  other  nations,  the  Americans  had  deliberately  severed 
themselves  from  all  ties  with  England,  greatly  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  and  might  seem  in  all  equity  to  be  the 
last  people  to  complain  of  hardships  which  otherwise  they 
would  by  comparison  not  have  felt,  and  that  were  the 
common  lot  of  most  nations  at  the  moment.  As  regards 
British  deserters  on  their  ships  and  the  impressment  of 
their  citizens  among  British  sailors,  the  Americans  had 
started  a  nation  prs-eminently  British  in  race,  laws  and 
language,  and  yet  more,  had  invited  all  and  sundry  to 
embrace  its  citizenship  without  probation.  This  sort  of 
procedure  was  neither  well  understood  nor  well  liked  in 
those  days.  Any  Englishman,  Scotsman,  Irishman  or 
Nova  Scotian  in  a  seaport  town  could  now  declare  himself 
an  American.  The  Press-gang  was  not,  judged  by  modern 
ethics,  an  admirable  institution,  but  it  was  a  recognised  one, 
and  indiscriminating  zeal  was  the  essence  of  its  success. 
That  numbers  of  American  citizens,  under  a  code  hardly 
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yet  accepted  by  mankind,  were  caught  in  its  toils  is  as 
certain  as  that  the  Civis  Americanus  sum  pretext  was 
freely  attempted  by  innumerable  unfortunates  who  had  not 
even  a  paper  right  to  it.^    The  United  States  had  in  short 

nj;i  •'  n"""  ^'''.If *""  '^'"^^  *  ^'■^^t  ^•^^'^"Ity  to  a  nation, 
numerically  small  for  its  world  position.     Though  without 

TliV^""^  "^^^^'^h^Jess  -nanning  its  ships  at  the  expense 
of  British  seamanship  and  offered  prodigious  temptations 
to  deserters  for  whose  recapture  its  local  authorities  refused 
the  facilities  generally  rendered  by  other  friendly  nations 
under  like  circumstances.    Nor  was  it  even   the  classes 
which  had  mainly  suffered   by  all   these  incidental   trials 
of  the  Napoleonic  struggle  that  made  the  war,  but  landsmen, 
whose  ardent  following  had  for  the  most  part  never  seen 
tne  sea    or  a  ship  or  a  sailor,  and  whose  endeavours  to 
punish  Great  Britain   through  her  commerce  by  Act  of 
Congress  had  punished  chiefly  those  New  England  States 
who  saw  no  sense  in  fighting  Great  Britain  and  abominated 
Napoleon   and   all  his   works.      It  was  a  gratuitous  war 
inspired  partly  by  domestic  political  exigencies,  partly  by 
a  desire  for  Canada,  and   according  to   Henry  Clay  not 
only  for  Canada,  but  for  all  Great  Britain's  North  American 
colonies-in  short '  to  drive  her  from  the  Continent.'    Never- 
theless the  British  Government  had  received  ample  warning 
from  Its  representatives   that  war  was  certain,  and   had 
small  excuse  for  the  defenceless  condition  of  Canada  at  so 
critical  a  moment.    Perceval,  who  had   kept  a  stiff  back 
towards  American  demands  while  neglecting  the  natural 

Z  l"^  f  ^^"^'^'^"  ^^^^"^^'  »»^d  been  assassinated  in 
A  \  \  ?)^  administration,  of  virtually  the  same  tenor 
under  Lord  Liverpool,  had  met  in  June  and.  as  stated,  had 
revoked  the  Orders  in  Council.  The  King  was  suffering 
from  one  of  his  mental  attacks,  and   the  Prince  Regent 

belJnlf "'^'l'""  °'  "'^  ^^'''^  """"^  '  P«"^^ '  '■»  'he  Napoleonic  wars  has 
been  prodigiously  exaggerated  even  by  leading  historian..  ReSn.  invesfWions 
have  proved  that  out  of  the  extra  40.OCX,  seamen  called  for  in  1803  3/^  weTe 
quickly  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment.  ^  ' 
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was  in  his  place.    Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  was  begin- 
ning to  make  headway,  taxation  was  crushing,  provisions 
abnormally  dear,  and  wheat  touching  those  fabulous  prices 
which  are  now  among  the  curiosities  of  domestic  history. 
Trade  was  paralysed  by   Napoleon's  edicts   launched  in 
the  interest  of  his  lust  of  conquest,  and    by   England's 
counterstrokes  in  the  interest  of  self-preservation.    Accumu- 
lated  stores  of  goods  were  rolling  up  in   Great  Britain 
under  an  almost  prohibitive  marine  insurance  of  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  and  of  foodstuffs  in  the  United  States  under 
her  fatuous  embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts.    There  was 
ruin  everywhere  except  to  British  agriculture  and  to  Canada, 
which  became   a  natural  channel  for   American  exports. 
To  pour  men  into  Canada  would  have  been  impossible, 
but  with  something  like  three  hundred  thousand  in  regular 
pay,   a  total   of  something  over  four  for  the  defence  of 
British  North  Amei'ca  seems  amazingly  disproportionate. 
From  eight  to  twelve  thousand  had  been  the  figures  usually 
quoted  by  commanding  officers  in  Canada  as  the  minimum 
of  safety.    From  the  sea  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 
The    British   navy  having   destroyed    its   rivals,  had   de- 
teriorated somewhat  for  this  very  reason,  but  it  was  more 
than  equal  to  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
against  any  American  enterprise.     It  could  have  reinforced 
Canada  if  there  had  been  any  troops  worth  mentioning  to 
bring  there,  and  again  by  destroying  American  commerce 
it  could  and  did  help  in  time  to  tire  even  the  American 
war  party,  and  when  there  were  troops  available  much 
later  on,  it  landed  expeditions  in  the  more  southerly  and 
fi-re-eating  section  as  well  as  in  Canada,  and  helped  the 
cause  of  peace  to  even  greater  purpose. 

One  serious  naval  oversight,  however,  had  been  com- 
mitted in  failing  to  place  a  sufficient  fleet  on  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  an  omission  for  which  the  Home  Government  was 
entirely  to  blame.  Local  effort  had  done  its  best,  but  it 
was  without  funds  for  serious  shipbuilding,  or  sailors  to 
man  such  ships  when  built.    Over  four  hundred  miles  of  the 
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frontier,  though  drawn  together  in  the  middle  for  thirty 
miles  at  Niagara,  wer  divided  and  controlled  by  seas  as 
wide  as  the  English  Channel.  At  Detroit  as  at  Niagara, 
and  for  about  the  same  distance,  a  river  only  parted 
American  from  British  territory.  Eastward  of  Kingston 
and  Lake  Ontario  the  St.  Lawrence  was  for  a  time  the 
boundary,  and  afterwards  the  old  border  line  cut  across  to 
the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  and  thence  for  several  hundred 
miles  zigzagged  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Atlantic. 
But  for  all  practical  purposes  the  frontier  which  Canada 
had  now  to  defend  ran  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  foot  of 
Lake  Huron  and  was  six  to  seven  hundred  miles  in  length. 
The  brunt  of  the  war,  however,  was  to  fall  on  the  Upper 
Province,  and  by  a  fortunate  chance,  for  he  had  automatically 
succeeded  to  the  position,  a  soldier  of  lofty  character  and 
great  ability  held  both  the  civil  and  military  command 
there. 

Isaac  Brock  came  of  a  good  old  Guernsey  family  and  was 
one  of  eight  brothers.  He  had  joined  the  8th  Regiment 
at  fifteen,  had  seen  much  active  service  in  Europe,  and 
at  twenty-eight  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  49th.  He 
had  spent  ten  years  in  that  capacity  in  anada,  either 
in  Quebec,  Montreal,  or  the  Upper  Province,  and  was  now 
a  Major-General.  It  is  not  merely  because  he  fell  in  the 
hour  of  victory  upon  Canadian  soil  that  he  is  so  frequently 
compared  to  Wolfe.  Being  of  robust  health  and  physique 
and  possessed  in  consequence  of  a  ruder  vitality  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  he  was  doubtless  more  popular  with 
the  average  man  in  the  street  than  was  the  hypercritical 
and  exacting  hero  of  Quebec.  But  he  had  some  of  the 
latter's  studious  habits  combined  with  neariy  all  lAs  practical 
efficiency.  He  had  gained  the  affection  as  well  as  the 
respect  of  the  Canadians,  particulariy  the  Brit»  h  wing- 
no  mean  achievement  for  an  English  officer  in  those  days. 
Thus  cut  off  from  active  service  for  many  years.  Brock 
had  found  no  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  but  in 
the  discipline  of  regiments  and  the  planning  of  the  Quebec 
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fortifications,  in  which  he  had  been  of  much  service  to 
Craig.  Such  letters  as  his  biographers  have  printed  rather 
suggest  those  of  Wolfe,  with  his  warm  consideration  for  his 
relatives  and  friends  and  his  keen  sense  of  integrity.  In 
his  qualities  he  certainly  had  something  of  the  earlier  hero — 
quickness  in  seizing  a  point,  in  dash,  in  ardour,  and 
magnetic  power  of  leadership.  A  characteristic  incident 
is  told  of  his  energy.  Desertion  wa^  naturally  frequent 
from  the  regiments  quartered  in  Canada,  and  late  one 
night  when  stationed  at  York  news  was  brought  to  Brock 
that  some  of  his  men  had  got  away  in  a  boat  and  made 
across  the  lake  for  the  Niagara  shore  about  thirty  miles 
distant.  I'he  Colonel,  as  he  then  was,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  manned  another  boat,  rowed  after  them,  landed 
on  the  American  side,  and  eventually  captured  the  whole 
party  in  the  woods. 

The  population  of  the  Canadas  was  now  estimated  at 
something  over  400,000,  about  a  fifth  only  of  which  was 
seated  in  the  Upper  Province.  Early  in  the  year,  under  the 
conciliatory  influence  of  Prevost,  the  Lower  Canadian 
Legislature  had  passed  a  militia  bill  without  opposition 
for  enrolling  two  thousand  unmarried  men,  with  a  grant  of 
nearly  the  whole  year's  revenue,  which  was  now  ;^75,ooo,  for 
their  support.  This  had  been  done,  and  the  stationary 
militia  were  also  in  fact  mustered  and  drilled.  An  active 
regiment  of  Voltigeurs,  too,  was  raised  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Major  de  Salaberry,  a  seignior  who  held 
that  rank  in  the  60th  Regiment.  Lastly,  ^^250,000  was 
raised  by  means  of  army  bills  redeemable  in  five  years. 
The  regulars  now  in  Lower  Canada  were  the  first  battalion 
of  the  8th,  the  49th,  and  the  looth  Regiment,  a  fevi  artillery 
and  two  provincial  corps,  the  Canadian  and  Glengarry 
fencibles.  In  Upper  Canada  were  the  41st,  nearly  a 
thousand  strong,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  loth  Veteran 
battalion,  and  the  Newfoundland  Regiment  respectively, 
and  fifty  artiil'>rymen,  in  all  something  under  fifteen 
hundred   men.    The  militia,  who  were  mainly  composed 
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of  U.E.  loyalist  stock,  responded  to  a  man  and  declared 
themselves  ready  to  serve  in  any  part  of  Canada.    But  it 
was  a  question  rather  of  the  number  that  could  be  equipped, 
maintained  and  transported,  for  there  was  no  money  in 
the  chest.    A  group  of  private  individuals,  however,  came 
to  Brock's  aid  and  guaranteed  sufficient  for  the  moment. 
Nearly  a  thousand  militia  and  a  volunteer  transport  corps 
of  farmers'  sons  made  up  Brock's  total  effective  force  to 
two  thousand   five   hundred.    Hull   was  first  among  the 
invaders  to  take  aggressive  action.     An  elderly  man  who 
had  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  was  now  Governor 
of  Michigan,  and  in  that  capacity,  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  democratic  creed,  till    things  got    serious  became  a 
Brigadier-General  and  had  chief  command  over  Miller,  a 
colonel   of  regulars,  who   supported   with   his  corps    the 
undisciplined  horde  of  Ohio  militia.     It  is  only  just  to  say 
that  Hull  had  advised    Eustis,  whose   detached    expedi- 
tion it  may  be  remembered  this  one  was,  against  crossing 
into  Canada  from  Detroit  till  he  had  some  shipping  to 
cope  with  the  British  vessels  on  the  lake.     But  the  would- 
be  President  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  take  Canada  on 
his  own  account  and  brushed  asido  such  trifling  objections. 
As  Governor  of  Michigan,  however,  Hull  played  his  part 
adequately.   Starting  a  week  or  two  before  war  was  declared, 
he  carried  his  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  to  the  ancient 
French  settlement  town  of  Detroit,  where  the  western  end 
of  the  fertile  peninsula  of  Canada  lay  within  cannon  shot 
across  the  river  of  that  name.    On  the  further  shore  was 
the  vills^e  of  Sandwich,  upon  whose  primitive  houses  his 
gunners  tried  their  hands.    This  was  not  at  all  in  the  spirit 
of  amity  now  breathed  over  western  Canada  by  the  invad- 
ing  Governor's   proclamation   from    Sandwich,  which   he 
occupied  on  July  12th.    It  is  too  long  for  transcription, 
but  here  is  part  of  it : — 

'  /.fter  thirty  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  the  United 
States  have  been  driven  to  arms ;  the  injuries  and  aggressions, 
the  insults  and  indignities  of  Great  Britain  have  once  more 
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left  them  no  alternative  but  manly  resistance  or  uncon- 
ditional submission.     The  army  under  my  command  has 
invaded  your  country,  and  the  Standard  of  the  Union  now 
waves  over  the  territory  of  Canada.     To  the  peaceable 
unoffending  inhabitant  it  brings  neither  danger  nor  diffi- 
culty.   I  come  to  find  enemies  not  to  make  them,  I  come  to 
protect  not  to  injure  you.'    Separated  by  the  ocean  and  the 
wilderness,  Hull  told  the  Canadians  •  they  could  have  no 
interest  in  Great  Britain,  while  they  had  felt  her  tyranny 
and  seen  her  injustice.     He  then  offered  them  the  invalu- 
able blessings  of  civil,  political  and  religious  liberty.     He 
adjured  them  to  remain  at  home  and  pursue  their  avoca- 
tions, and  as  children  of  the  same  family  not  to  raise  their 
hands  against  their  brethren,  for  the  army  of  friends  he 
brought  with  him  must  be  hailed  by  them  with  a  cordial 
welcome.    They  would  be  emancipated  from  tyranny  and 
oppression  and  restored  to  the  dignity  of  freemen.    '  Had  I 
any  do.  ut  of  eventual  success  I  might  ask  your  assistance, 
but  I  have  none.     I  have  a  force  which  will  look  down  all 
opposition,  and  that  force  but  the  vanguard  of  a  much  greater 
one.   If,  contrary  to  your  own  interests,  you  should  take  part 
in  the  approaching  contest  you  will  be  considered  and 
treated  as  enemies,  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war  will 
stalk  before  you.' 

After  denouncing  the  barbarous  policy  of  Great  Britain 
in  letting  loose  the  savages  to  murder  American  women  and 
children,  he  threatened  that  the  first  stroke  of  the  toma- 
hawk would  be  the  sign  for  a  war  without  quarter  and 
of  extermination,  a  statement  hardly  fair  on  the  Upper 
Canadians  who  had  been  originally  hounded  out  of  their 
ancient  abodes  and  were  now  peaceably  settled  under  the 
British  flag.  This  astonishing  peroration  —  seeing  that 
in  the  main  it  was  addressed  to  U.E.  loyalists — :oncludes : 
'  The  United  States  offers  you  peace,  liberty  and  security ; 
your  choice  lies  between  these  and  war,  slavery  and  destruc- 
tion.   Choose  then  and  choose  wisely.' 

This  precious  document  could  scarcely  have  reached  any 
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Canadians  to  speak  of  before  Hull's  colonels  began  with 
singular  inconsistency  to  raid  the  country  up  the  river 
Thames,  which,  though  but  thinly  settled,  furnished  con- 
siderable loot  in  breadstuff's  and  other  spoils.    But  before 
reaching  Detroit,  Hull's  misfortunes  had  begun  and  his 
forebodings  as  to  danger  from  the  lake  justified.     He  had 
loaded  a  schooner  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  with  his 
stores  and  other  necessaries  for  the  campaign,  while  there 
went  with  it  as  passengers  many  of  his  officers'  wives 
anxious  to  participate  ir  the  Canadian  promenade.    The 
schooner  was  in  due  course  overhauled  by  an  armed  British 
ship  and  captured.  The  loss  of  its  cargo  seemed  serious  at  the 
time, though  as  events  turned  out  of  not  much  moment,  and 
the  ladies  were,  no  doubt,  eventually  thankful  to  have  been 
thus  balked  of  their  trip.    The  British  force  on  the  Detroit 
river  was  as  yet  trifling,  a  hundred  men  of  the  41st,  thrice 
as  many  militia,  all  under  Colonel  St.  George,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty   Indians  under  Tecumseh,  the   great    Shawnee 
chief— a  second  Brant,  but  on  the  whole  a  finer  one.    A 
good  deal  of  forest  skirmishing  took  place ;  enough,  at  any 
rate,  to  show  the  inefficiency  or  even  worse  of  the  Ohio  and 
Michigan  militia.     In  the  meantime  a  company  of  Ohio 
volunteers  with  Hull's  beef  cattle  and  other  supplies  were 
waiting  at  Brownstown  on  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  to 
come  through  to  Detroit,  but  the  parties  sent  to  convoy  them 
were  ambushed  and  routed  by  Indians.    The  outlook  was 
now  rapidly  changing.     Instead  of  advancing  into  Canada, 
Hull  discovered  that  Sandwich  was  no  longer  tenable  and 
recrossed  to  Detroit,  leaving  only  a  small  post  behind  him. 
He  had   been   in   Canada   altogether   about  a  fortnight, 
had  done  a  good  deal  of  pillaging,  and  killed  apparently 
one  Indian,  whose  scalp,  so  the  Ohio  captain  who  killed 
him  informed  his  wife  in  a  letter,  he  had  torn  from  the  skull 
with  his  teeth.     Brock,  who  was  still  busy  at  York  and 
Niagara  both  in  his  civil  and  military  capacity  laying  his 
plans  for  defence  and  providing  ways  and  means  therefor, 
had  sent  Colonel  Procter  and  another  sixty  men    ;  the  41st 
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west  as  soon  as  he  got  news  of  the  invasion.    Hull  was  now 
seriously  concerned  for  his  supplies,  and  wholly  disillusioned 
as  to  his  militiamen.    Another  attempt  in  force  was  made 
to  get  the  convoys  through.    Colonel  Miller  with  six  hun- 
dred men,  mainly  regulars,  some  cavalry  and  two  guns, 
marched  southward  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Detroit 
river,  and  bearing  more  than  one  recent  stampede  in  mind, 
the  Colonel  gave  orders  that  every  man  who  left  his  post 
should  be  instantly  shot.     Fourteen  miles  south  of  Detroit 
they  met  Captain  Muir  of  the  41st  with  seventy-five  men  of 
his  regiment,  sixty  militia,  and  two  hundred  Indians,  mainly 
under  Tecumseh,  thrown  across  their  path  at  a  spot  known 
as  Mayauga,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  only  real  stand-up 
fight  of  this  campaign.    On  the  American  attack  a  minority 
of  the  Indians  unconnected  with  Tecumseh  fled.    The  rest 
of  the  force  retiring  to  a  better  position  after  some  smart 
fighting,  Miller  flinched  from  attacking  it,  and  on  the  next 
day  Colonel  M* Arthur  came  down  with  a  hundred  more 
Ohio  men  in  boats  for  the  use  of  the  wounded,  which  num- 
bered nearly  sixty.    But  no  further  attack  was  made  on 
the  British,  and  the  disheartened  force  marched  back  to 
Detroit,  while  the  boats  and  wounded  were  captured  by 
Lieutenant  Rolette,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
by  the  seizure  of  Hull's  supply  ship.    Eighteen  Americans 
had  been  killed,  while  the  British  loss  was  three  killed  and 
twelve  wounded.      This   may  seem  a  chronicle  of  small 
things,  but  it  caused  the  evacuation  of  Canada  and  Hull's 
complete  withdrawal  of  his  troops  to  short  commons  and 
mutual    recriminations    within    the    fort    above    Detroit. 
Brock  himself  now  hastened  to  the  scene  with  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  militia  and  forty  regulars,  travelling  in  boats 
up  Lake  Erie  to  Amherstburg  and  thence  to  the  scene  of 
action.     As  soon  as  Hull's  detachment  evacuated  Sand- 
wich it  was  occupied  by  the  British,  intrenched,  and  five 
guns  mounted  within  range  of  Detroit.     On  Brock's  arrival 
there  he  sent  a  flag  of  t'^ice  to  Hull  with  a  dema.  d  for 
his  surrender,  which  was  met  by  a  defiant  refusal.     The 
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eff!L't*TnHTK"7  ^P*""^  °"   '^'^  ^°^  '^'th  considerable 

wh  three  hundred  and  thirty  regulars  and  four  hundrS 

oiners  several  officers.    Brock  now  advanced  with  his  whol. 
force  aga,n»t  the  fort,  which  contained  a  gord  n,a„v  non 
combaunt,  and  wo^en  and  the  whole  of  H„|,t  Zee  "Z 
a  detachment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who  Tr^ 

convoys,     but  in  the  very  act  of  delivering  his  attack   a 

f^m^Hun  r  '''■''''''  ^"'  ^"  aide-de-c!n.p  came  out 
from  Hull  proposmg  negotiations  for  surrender.  These 
were  arranged  and  signed  in  an  hour.  Hull  and  his  two 
^ousand  five  hundred  men.  including  Colonel  M'Arthur    nd 

Of  war.  while  thirty  odd  cannon  and  a  considerable  «upd1v 
of  arms  and  stores,  with  an  armed  brig,  proved  a  welcome 
acquisition  to  the  Canadians.     The  date  of  this  IctevT 

The  Indians  under  Tccumseh  had  not  merely  behaved  wel 
n  battle,  but  had   also  belied   their  reputation   and  "he 
fearsome  anticipations  indulged  in  by  Hull  and  others  of 
their  ferocity,  by  behaving  well  to  their  captive.      Brock 
sent  the  Ohio  and  Michigan  militia  to  their  home;  undTr  a 

h  s'    tr  "'r °  r '  '^""  '"""^  *^^  "-•  -'^"^  Hun  and 
h  s  regulars,  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  were  despatched 

as  prisoners  to  Quebec.      Eighteen  months  later,  under  a 

court-mart  al  presided  over  by  General  Dearborn,  a  personal 

tTr'^'.^^r^'^""'  ^"''*>'  °^  ^^--^-  -d  sentenced 

sentence  The  horse  upon  whose  back  Madison's  war 
minister  had  hoped  to  ride  into  the  presidential  chair  had 
indeed  broKen  down.     It  must  be  said,  however,  for  HuH 
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that  he  had  expressed  doubts  of  the  strategy  Imposed  upon 
him.  and  had  not  himself  written   that   historic  and  pre- 
posterous  proclamation.     But  he  was  old  and  falterinfj.  with 
few  qualifications  for  leadership,  certainly  for  leadership  o(  a 
force  two-thirds  of  which  was  an  undisciplined  mob.     StiU 
the  fact   of  two  thousand  five  hundred  well-armed   men 
in  a  fortress  capitulating  unconditionally  to  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  regulars  and  militia,  with  six  hundred  Indians, 
could  not  be  minimised  by  any  amount  of  explanation,  and 
above  all  coming  as  an  abrupt  climax  to  such  triumphant 
screeds  as   had  sounded   from    the   war -hawks    all    over 
America.     The  effect  was  disproportionate  to  the  scale  in 
the  humiliation  on  the  one  side   and   encouragement  on 
the  other.      Hardly  less  important  was  its  effect  on  that 
large  portion,  possibly  a  majority  of  the  English-speaking 
inhabitants  scattered  throughout  Canada,  whose  loyalty  was 
doubtful  or  lukewarm.    Brock  had  encountered  symptoms 
of  this  even  in  the  House  of  Assembly  when  the  necessary 
bills  were  hurried  through  before  his  departure  for  Detroit. 

Even  before  this  another  and  smaller  success  had  fallen 
to  the  British  arms.     For  at  the  first  note  of  war  the  little 
garrison  of  Fort  St.  Joseph,  the  lonely  post  on  the  far-away 
Straits  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  had  surprised 
the  still  weaker  force  holding  the  old  fort  of  MichilHmackinac 
forty  miles  away.    The  chief  import  of  this  coup  was  the 
impression  it  made  on  the  Indians.    3rock,  who  had  replied 
to  Hull's  vapouring  manifesto  in  a  stirring  address  to  the 
Canadians,  now  issued  one  to  the  inhabitants  of  Michigan 
under  the  assumption  that  he  had  conquered  and  held  their 
territory.     Colonel  Procter  was  left  with  a  small  garrison  at 
Detroit,  and  the  General  himself  hastened  back  to  the 
Niagara  frontier,  where  the  chief  danger  now  lay.    Before 
recounting   what   took   place  there,  however,  one  or  two 
incidents   concerned   with  the  proclamation  of  war  must 

be  told. 

Now  the  American  Government,  particularly  as  regards 

Hull's  expedition,  had  counted   on   its  following  up  the 
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c.n.d,-.„  f„Mrade'  Ch";^:  ^i,:  ^r.^rrr^",'''' 

in  Council  by  the  Brituh  r«  evocation  ofthc  Orders 

of  .t,to  reopen  negotiation,  ^ithlTwZn^^'r    '"^ 
ment  and  to  instruct  l'r.„™.      '" '""  """"'ngton  Govern- 

He  requested  ,J«  Zw  """"™''"K  <■■•  August  6th. 
included  inl^  bu,  in  ti,  n  T!""*  "'  ■'"™"  •'«'°'''  >« 
other  was  not''unI'"hi  "a"  .hX  Hrd'heTr'"\"  "" 
hi.  country  would  probably  h  le  b^^  .a,e^,rd  "' 
.nto  which  Eustis's  selfish  haste  and  fo^v  and  hi.  "*"" 

petence  involved  them     Hu,  ,h„  .       '^  ' """  '"""•• 

Government  had  p„«d  he  ifn.  TH'T  "'*'•<«»"•• 
delirium  and  wou^  uLTtoZ  u  o^XTd"  'T 
prompt  end  to  the  armistice  wh.Vh  Ji  L  "^  "''  •""*  ' 
England's  well-meantTfrorU  h»H  h.  "^°"  '^"6^'  '^th. 
arms  in   Canadr    ThT  /  ^"  ""f"«°"«e  for  her 

bring  up  Wa'edtr.^  nd'^-pl  ^  *•  '^r'^'-"  «o 
use  the  water  carriage  if  like  OntJrin  V^  ""'  '"•■  "> 
controlled  by  British  sh  p.  AbovHl  t'lrj"'  T"' 
of  American  merchant  ships  tlocladd  'o^i'  1"°""" 
Mil  for  Sacketts  harbour  where  ttt„l  Ogdensburg  to 
shi,»  of  war.    The  command  of   h7lakes'w«  7'^  i"'" 
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the  Fall.,  wa.  now  the  point  of  •trife  jnd  Interest ;  for 
Dearborn    on  the  Champlain  route,  with  all  h..  honour- 
ed h^Tmple  force,  gave  little  trouble  thi.  year  m  we  .h.^^ 
see     Van  Rensselaer  was  the  American  commander  at  tWs 
f  !L.J1«*  ooint     He  was  not  in  the  army,  but  represented 
iToahe  ro"t  im^Jtant  old  patroon  and  territorial  families 
o?  New  York  State  a  sensible  and  worthy  gentleman  of  some 
pLimcal  influence  who  had  opposed  the  war  and  by  this 
mark  of  confidence  it  was  hoped  both  to  concU.ate  h.m  and 
his  foUowing.    We  are  not  concerned  with  the  mysterious 
r«soS  of  these  early  Democratic  makers  of  war  m  the 
HnttTd  States  who  were  sometimes  saved  in  f     end,  though 
Sd      S;  cos,  by  the  ignored  professionals,  foiled  by 
emergencies  to  the  top.    Hull  had  two  or  three  such  officer 
und  f  him  who  arraigned  him  for  their  misfortunes  in 
s^v^e   terms.      The    humour   of  the   situation   m   Van 
RenTclaer's  case  was  either  mitigated  or  increa^d.  as  we 
may  ct^se  to  regard  it,  by  the  company  o  f^'s  cousm 
S<?omon  of  the  same  name,  who  as  a  colonel  of  regulars 
y^A  af  hi^  elbow    Yet  one  must  in  equity  remember 

r.&"  ^nCiar  of  '»''*^  «  »«■"««  "P^""" 

J       ^^*.  »raHitions  than  a  militiaman. 
•1:r;^"fSng  th.  path  ..or.  difficult  for  Van 

u^!d  under  his  command,  and  very  naturally  took 
The  kt^t  plea/ur.    a  thwarting  bin..    The  •  army  of  the 
le'tr?  af  thU  one  was  designated,  consists)  of  over  tox, 
^^n  of  whom  3600  were  regulars.    They  were  sUt.on«l  m 
"J    '     ir^  ^L  along  the  river  of  which  Fort  Niagara, 
*,^%;»n    hrcenetl^headquarters,  and  BuflTalo.  then  but 
^!mbXo  town,  were  the  chief.    At  the  latter  place,  which 
r.  nTeiC  ing  post.  Black  Rock,  stood  at  the  eastern 
w.tb  a  »«8''^°"''"|Pi     ;,^,  smythe.     The  regulars  were 
:S  »  hered  at  bo  h  extremities,  the  militia  immediately 
J     Van  Rensselaer  at  Lewiston,  but  within  eight  miles 
".nd  ea!y  cSl  o     h"  regulars  at  Fort  Niagara  and  Four 
MUe  Creek  a.  the  Ontario  mouth  of  the  river,  whence  a 
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str«lfi:ht  road  had  been  cut.    Smythc  was  therefore  nearly 
thirty  miles  away  from  his  chief  and  somewhat  out  of 
touch,  a  fact  he  made  the  most  of.    The  militia  had  all  the 
preliminary  ardour  of  inexperience,  and  the  Washinpton 
Government  looked  on  success  as  an  absolute  certainty. 
I  hey  had   an   earh    note  of   encouragement    too   in  the 
achievement  of  Lieutenant  Elliot,  of  the  U.S.  navy,  a  service 
that  shared  in  none  of  the  disadvantages  which  belonged 
to  the  land  forces  of  that  day.     For  two  small  British  war 
vessels,  the  captured  Detroit  and  another  containing  forty 
American    prisoners,  both    lying  off  Fort   Erie  opposite 
Buffalo  were  surprised  by  this  young  officer  and  captured. 

Brock  all   this  time  was   making  such  disposal  of  his 
meagre  forces  as  he  was  able.    He  had  for  the  moment  only 
twelve  hundred  men  in  all.  regulars  and  militia.     Ludicrous 
as  such  a  muster  sounds  when  opposed  by  the  main  attack  of 
a  contiguous  nation  numbering  nearly  eight  millions,  it  is 
a  fact,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  probably  in  military 
history.    When  one  ha^  said  that  the  regulars,  mainly  of 
the  41st  and  49th,  were  first-class   troops,  though   they 
constantly  got  drunk  and  were  occasionally  mutinous-a 
paradox  familiar  to  any  one  with  any  book  knowledge  of 
the  British  army  that  fought  Napoleon-and  furthermore, 
that  the  mihtia  were  ready  to  die  to  a  man  for  the  stake 
they  were  fighting  /or,  it   scarcely  seems  to  lessen   the 
significance  of  such  preposterous  odds.     One  may  go  on 
to  say  that  they  were  commanded  by  a  soldier  of  talent 
and   spirit  whom  they  adored,  and   furthermore  that  no 
spark  of  the  friction  which  a  blend  of  regulars  and  irregulars 
almost  always  ignites  was  here  present;  yet  even  with  all 
this  the  prospects  of  Upper  Canada  might  well  have  seemed 
desperate.    Brock's  second  in  command  was  Major-General 
bheaffe  of  American  birth,  but  Colonel  of  the  49th,  and  we 
may  note  by  the  way  how  many  old  colonial  Americans  of 
that  generation  became  officers  in  the  British  army.    Of  the 
U.E.  loyalists,  young  Beverly  Robinson  of  the  always  distin- 
guished  Canadian  family  of  that  name,  and  afterwards  riief. 
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Justice  of  the  province,  had  been  with  Bro<  it  Detroit  and 
was  still  with  him.  Merritt,  an  old  Queen's  Ranger  of  the 
Revolution,  whose  lineal  representative  led  Canadians  in  the 
Boer  War,  was  here  in  command  of  the  Niagara  dragoons 
as  well  as  his  son.  Colonel  M'Donnell,  another  notable 
U.E.  of  Glengarry  and  Attorney-General  of  the  province, 
led  the  York  militia,  to  die  at  its  head.  Powell,  son  of  the 
Chief-Justice,  had  a  local  battery  of  artillery.  Dickson,  the 
founder  of  Gait,  whose  house  at  Newark  was  within  the 
firing  zone,  was  a  militia  captain,  besides  many  others  whose 
sons  and  grandsons  have  worthily  maintained  their  tradi- 
tions through  the  succeeding  century  of  Anglo-Canadian 
history. 

It  was  not  till  the  13th  of  October  that  Van  Rensselaer 
delivered  the  attack  which  no  one  in  the  United  States, 
whether  of  the  bellicose  or  the  dissentient  party,  doubted 
for   a  moment  would  make   Upper  Canada  at  any  rate 
another  star  in  the  American  constellation.     The  intention 
was  to  form  a  large  camp  at  Queenstown  as  a  base  of 
operations  against  the  rest  of  the  province  and  Montreal, 
though  Smythe  at  Buffalo  was  all  for  crossing  at  that  point 
and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  other  plan.     Fort 
Niagara  was  to  bombard  Fort  George,  while  the  regulars 
from  its  camp  assisted  Van  Rensselaer's  militia,  whom  the 
success  of  Elliot  had  so  fired  with  martial  ardour  as  to 
protest  that  unless  they  were  immediately  led  into  Canada 
they  would  go  home.    The  idea  seems  to  have  been  rooted 
among  them  that  the  Canadian  people  were  friendly  to 
the  invasion,  that  serious  resistance  was  impossible,  while 
with  many  the  prospect  of  plunder  was  a  strong  incentive, 
as  the  experience  of  Hull's  invasion  had  demonstrated.    A 
day  or  two  later  the  same  men  obstinately  refused  to  move 
on  the  plea  that  they  had  only  enlisted  to  serve  on  their 

own  soil.  .  J   ir 

This  fiery  impatience  somewhat  unduly  hurried  Van 
Rensselaer's  plans,  and  the  first  attempt  was  a  fiasco.  An 
hour  or  so  before  daybreak  on  the   nth  of  October  the 
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invading  force  was  gathered   with  sufficient  boats  imme- 
diately  opposite  Queenston  heights,  a  then  thickly  wooded 
ndge  some  350  feet  high,  which  at  this  point  breaks  the 
comparatively  level  shores  of  the  Niagara  river,  just  here 
about  200  yards  broad,  and  of  swift  though  navigable  current 
One  Lieutenant  Sim,  who  from  his  skill  in  such  matters 
had  command  of  the  leading  boat,  either  by  design   or 
accident  cari-ed  uW  in  it  nearly  all  the  oars  of  the  flotilla, 
landed    ;n  the  other    ide,  and  disappeared  to  be  no  more 
seen  or  ue.rd  of.      '  ne  troops  on  shore,  exposed  in  the 
meantime  to  a  prolonged  storm,  marched  back  again  to 
camp   soaked  to  the  skin  and  sore  with  disappointment. 
On  the  next  night  preparations  were  renewed  for  another 
attempt.    The  British  general  had  been  convinced  that  the 
attack  would  be  delivered  either  near  Fort  George  or  above 
the  Falls.      But  Major   Evans  of   his   regulars,  who  had 
crossed  the  river  on  a  mission  to  Van  Rensselaer  a  day  or 
two  before,  caught  a  glimpse  of  boats  obviously  concealed, 
and  thus  Brock  was  warned.     Three  hundred  of  the  49th 
and  York  militia  were  stationed  at  Queenston,  the  river- 
side village  just  north  of  and  beneath  the  lateral  ridge 
which  fell  with  a  steep  wooded  pitch  into  the  water.     Half- 
way up  the    heights   on    their   north   side  a  single  gun 
battery  was  posted,  the  rest  of  Brock's  meagre  force  being 
disposed  at  points  along  the  seven  miles  between  Queenston 
and  his  own  quarters  at  Fort  George  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

In  the  dark  of  the  morning  of  the  13th,  about  an  hour 
before  day,  three  hundred  regulars  and  as  many  militia, 
under  Van  Rensselaer's  cousin  and  Colonel  Christie,  com- 
menced the  passage  by  relays  to  Queenston  as  a  first 
instalment.  They  were  discovered  by  three  small  British 
batteries  which  commanded  the  spot ;  one  already  men- 
tioned  as  high  up  the  hill  side,  another  at  Queenston 
village,  and  a  third  at  Vrooman's  point  just  below.  Con- 
siderable execution  was  done  and  several  men  were  killed 
m  the  boats ;  some  of  the  latter  being  washed  lower  down 
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by  the  swift  current,  while  others  were  driven  on  to  the 
British  shore  and  their  freight  captured.  Lieutenant 
Robinson,  before  tiientioned  as  being  with  Brock  at  Detroit, 
and  afterwards  Sir  John  Beverly  Robinson,  has  left  a 
notable  MS.  account  of  his  experiences :—' Grape  and 
musket  shot,'  he  writes, '  poured  upon  the  Americans  as  they 
approached  the  shore,  a  single  discharge  from  a  brass  six- 
pounder  destroying  fifteen  in  a  boat.  Three  of  the  bater\ux 
landed  below  Mr.  Hamilton's  garden  in  Queenston,  and 
were  met  by  a  party  of  militia  and  regulars  who  slaughtered 
almost  the  whole  of  them,  taking  the  rest  prisoners.  Several 
other  boats  were  so  shattered  and  disabled  that  the  men  in 
them  threw  down  their  arms  and  came  on  shore,  merely 
to  deliver  themselves  up  as  prisoners  of  war.  As  we 
advanced  with  our  company  we  met  troops  of  Americans 
on  their  way  to  Fort  George  under  guard,  and  the  road  was 
lined  with  miserable  wretches  suffering  under  wounds  of 
all  descriptions  and  crawling  to  our  houses  for  protection 
and  comfort.  The  spectacle  struck  us  who  were  not  inured 
to  such  scenes  with  horror,  but  we  hurried  to  the  mountain, 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  enemy's  attempt  was 
already  frustrated  and  the  business  of  the  day  nearly  com- 
pleted.' Some  two  hundred  regulars  with  Van  Rensselaer 
landed,  however,  and  formed  on  the  shore  under  the  high 
bank  of  the  river.  While  awaiting  their  comrades  they 
were  attacked  by  a  small  British  detachment  under  Hatt, 
aided  by  the  fire  of  some  of  the  49th  and  Chisholm's  com- 
pany of  militia,  who  had  taken  post  near  the  brow  of  the 
height  with  a  gun.  More  boat-loads  of  American  regulars 
now  joined  their  comrades,  and  at  this  moment  Brock 
arrived  at  a  gallop  from  Fort  George  with  his  aides 
M'Donnell  and  Clegg,  having  roused  the  pc^ts  on  the  way. 
It  was  now  daybreak,  and  Brock  pushing  forward  to  the 
sjiall  battery  on  the  higher  slope  ordered  down  the  com- 
pany stationed  there,  save  a  few  men  at  the  gun,  to  the 
support  of  their  friends  on  the  river  bank  by  the  village. 
General  Van  Rensselaer  seeing  the  hilltop  almost  clear  of 
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troops,  determined  to  seize  it.     Some  of  his  officers  long 
stationed  at  Fort  Niagara  were  familiar  with  the  ridge  and 
a  steep  path  up  it,  which  had  not  escaped  Brock  though 
reported  to  him  as  inaccessible.     Captain  Wool,  afterwards 
a    vell-known  General,  was  entrusted  with  the  task,  which 
he  possibly  initiated,  and  a  detachment  of  from  three  to 
lour  hundred  men  for  its  achievement.     This  was        sue- 
cessfuUy  performed  that  Brock  and  his  party  were  ..most 
surpnsed  at  the  battery  now  captured  by  the  Americans. 
Reaching  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  however,  the  General 
collected   about  a  hundred    men,  whom   he  at  once  led 
against  the  hill,  and  recovered  the  battery,  though  unfortu- 
nately himself  to  be  soon  afterwards  hit  in  the  breast  by 
a  ball  and  almost  instantly  killed.     Upon  this  his  little  party 
fell   back  down   the  hill   again,  when  M'Donnell.  coming 
up  with  his  two  companies  of  militia,  which  brought  the 
force  up  to  two  hundred,  took  the  stricken  general's  place 
and    again    reached   and   carried   the  battery,  though   at 
the  cost  of  both  leaders.  Captain  Williams  wounded  and 
nimself  killed.    The  men,  outnumbered  and  now  without 
leaders,  were  once  more  driven  down  the  hill,  whereupon 
Captam  Dennis  taking  command  of  the  whole,  fell  hack  to  a 
battery  at  Vrooman's  point  behind  the  village  to  await  rein- 
forcements.    There  was  now  a  long  lull.     The  Americans 
established  themselves  at  their  leisure  on  the  heights,  to 
the  number,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  of  about  twelve 
hundred,  mainly  regulars.    Van  Rensselaer  came  over  him- 
self, his  cousin   the  Colonel    being  badly  wounded,  and 
indeed  several  boat-loads  of  killed  and  wounded  men  had 
a^eady  been  sent  back  to  Lewiston.      A  British  artillery 
officer,  Holcroft,  had  planted  a  gun  in  the  village  at  some 
risk    and   succeeded   in   sinking    more   than    one   of   the 
American  boats  laden  with  fresh  soldiers.      But  the  pro- 
spects for  the  British  now  looked  sufficiently  gloomy     The 
death  of  Brock  had  filled  every  man  in  the  little  army  with 
profound  grief.    An  eye-witness  tells  us  how  a  dragoon  on 
a  bespattered   foaming    horse,  without  either   helmet  or 
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sword,  brought  the  news  to  Fort  Erie,  where,  according  to 
orders,  a  fierce  cannonade  was  being  maintained  against  the 
answering  batteries  on  the  American  shore.    '  Brock  was 
dead  and  the  enemy  in  possession  of  Queenston  heights  I ' 
Some  wept,  some  swore ;  all  worked  the  heavy  guns  with 
demoniacal   energy,    as  if  they   were    field    pieces,   while 
triumphant  cheers  rang  out  along  th^  American  shore  as 
the  news  which  arrived  there  at  the  same  time  travelled 
from  post  to  post.     At  the  Niagara  end  of  the  line  too  the 
disaster  only  stimulated  the  gunners  at   Fort  George  to 
such  energy  as  to  silence  the  opposing  American  batteries, 
which   had   been    pouring    red-hot  shot   with  destructive 
effect  on  the  shingle  roofs  of  the  former  capital  of  Upper 
Canada.    Towards  three  o'clock,  however.  General  Sheaffe, 
now  ir  command,  arrived  from  Fort  George,  having  left  a 
detachment  there  under  Major  Evans  to  keep  Fort  Niagara 
in  check.     He  brought  with  him  every  other  available  man, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  41st,  and  three  hundred 
militia,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  under  a  well-known 
chief,  Norton,  by  repute  a  Scotsman,  who  had  been  already 
skirmishing  around  the  heights,  while  two  hundred  more 
militia  were  coming  up  from  the  post  at  Chippewa  over 
against  the  Falls.    Van  Rensselaer  in  the  meantime  from 
his  lofty  perch  on   Queenston  heights  had  descried  the 
advance   of   Sheaffe,   and    noticing    with    anxious    impa- 
tience that  the   militia  at  Lewiston,  under  orders  to  join 
him,  were  painfully  slow  about  it,  he  recrossed  the  river 
himself  to  quicken  their  movements.    To  his  disgust  he 
found  that  every  spark  of  the  martial  frenzy  which  had 
forced  him,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  rather  overhurried  measures 
had  absolutely  vanished.    Whether  it  was  the  thunder  of 
the  guns  or  the  returning  boats  with  their  cargoes  of  dead 
and  mangled  men,  these  fire-eaters  had  at  any  rate  dis- 
covered that  their  terms  of  enlistment  did  not  provide  for 
their  service  outside  the  borders  of  their  own  State,  and  they 
were  fully  resolved   to  stand   by  the  Constitution.    Raw 
militia  in  all  countries  at  various  times  have  flinched  un- 
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blushmgly   as    they  have    also,    hke    the    U.E.    loyalists 
across  the  river,  performed  heroic  deeds.     But  never  perhaps, 
unless  at  Detroit,  have  they  prefaced  timorous  conduct  with 
such  vociferous  bombast  as  did  these  hapless  warriors  of 
wew  York  on  this  particular  occasion.     So  the  General 
having  vainly  awaited   help  from   his  jealous  subordinate 
at  Buffalo,  was,  fortunately  for  himself  as  it  turned  out 
obliged  to  leave  Brigadier  Wadsworth  in  command  on  the 
heights,  where  he  had  a  force  at  least  slightly  superior  to 
anything  his  enemy  could  bring  against  him.  and  more  than 
half  of  them  regulars.     Sheaffe  in  the  meantime,  doubting 
the  wisdom  of  a  frontal  attack  up  the  open  north  slope,  and 
eavmg  some  of  the  original  Queenston  force  to  command 
the  nver  and  hold  the  village,  moved  round  the  hill  with 
the  rest  of  his  men  and  his  Indians,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  small  Chippewa  detachment  attacked  the  heights  from 
the  landward  or  western  side.    The  Americans,  somewhat 
crowded  on  the  ridge  and  with  their  backs  to  a  precipice 
above  the  river,  relieved  only  by  the  tangled  path  up  which 
they  had  come,  received  his  onslaught  at  some  disadvantage. 
It  was  now  afternoon  and  they  had  been  on  the  move  for 
twe  ve  hours,  while  most  of  Sheaffe's  men  were  compara- 
tively fresh,  and  all,  moreover,  either  highly  disciplined 
or  burning  with  ardour  and  exasperated  by  the  death  of 
Brock;  and  they  were  admirably  led.     A  single  volley,  a 
rousing  cheer,  an  Indian  war-whoop  and  a  charge  with  the 
bayonet  practically  finished   the  business  in  spite  of  the 
equality  in  numbers,  though  there  was  some  partial  resist- 
ance.    Many  of  the  fugitives  flung  themselves  over  the 
precipice;    those  that  could    escaped   down    the    narrow 
path,  while  others  leaped  into  the  river  and  were  drowned 
Bngadier-General  Wadsworth,  who  was  in  command,  sent 
an  offer  to  surrender  his  whole  force  by  Colonel  Winfield 
bcott,  the  future  hero  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  object  of 
invocation  to  this  day  in  a  familiar  American  slang  phrase. 
Something    under  a    thousand  surrendered,    ninety  were 
slam,  numbers  drowned,  and  many  escaped.    Brock  and 
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M'Donnell  were  the  only  officers  killed  on  the  British  side, 
while  seventy  of  the  rank  and  file  and  about  a  dozen 
Indians  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Queenston  heights,  next  to  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  the  most  cherished  place  of  bygone 
strife  in  Canada,  though  there  are  many  far  more  deeply 
dyed  in  blood  and  distinguished  for  much  fiercer  struggles 
between  much  larger  armies.  Brock  was  buried  in  a 
bastion  of  Fort  George,  and  the  rage  of  a  conflict  to  which 
his  death  made  such  an  incalculable  difference  swept  back 
and  forth  over  his  grave.  He  was  virtually  irreplaceable, 
for  not  only  was  he  a  fine  soldier  and  born  leader,  but  he 
had  turned  his  long  service  in  Canada  to  good  account  and 
won  the  affectionate  admiratipn  of  the  U.E.  loyalists. 
His  influence  and  his  memory  nerved  many  an  arm  in  the 
coming  struggle,  but  as  a  commander  he  had  in  no  sense 
any  successor  in  it.  Some  years  after  the  peace  Brock's 
remains  were  removed  to  Queenston  heights  and  a  monu- 
ment raised  above  them,  which  was  blown  up  in  1 846  by 
some  unknown  and  undiscovered  miscreant.  Immediately 
after  this  disaster  a  great  gathering,  including  nearly  all 
able  to  attend  it  who  had  served  under  him,  was  held  on 
the  heights,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  raised  out  of  which 
the  much  statelier  and  now  familiar  column  was  erected. 

The  mortification  of  the  American  people  at  this  disaster 
was  intense.  It  could  not  be  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
General,  nor  was  it.  No  wealth  of  invective  was  spared  the 
militia  who  stood  and  looked  on  while  the  more  resolute 
portion  of  their  comrades-in-arms  were  slaughtered  or 
captured.  Van  Rensselaer  soon  resigned,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  season  Smythe  took  command  of  the 
'army  of  the  centre,'  and  proceeded  to  the  invasion  of 
Canada  upon  the  quarter  above  the  Falls  that  he  had 
stoutly  maintained  to  be  the  proper  one  for  the  purpose. 
Sheafie  had  unfortunately  agreed  to  an  armistice  which 
gave  his  opponents  time  to  bring  up  forces  and  supplies, 
while  he  had  himself  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to  bring 
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up.     Presumably  too  it  gave  opportunity  to  Smythe  for  the 
composition  of  that  Napoleonic  address,  which  was  to  come 
down  to  posterity  with  the  former  one  of  Hull's  among  the 
flowers  of  martial  perorations.     It  was  addressed  to  the 
•naen  of  New  York,'  who  it  must  be  admitted  needed  a 
stimulant,  and  Smythe  after  all  knew  their  taste  better  than 
we  do.    But  there  was  no  excuse  for  official  abuse  of  Van 
Rensselaer  as  an  incompetent  amateur,  since  he  acted  in 
perfect  accord  with  military  advisers,  whose   plans   and 
resolution  in  prosecuting  them,  together  with  that  of  the 
men  who  actually  followed  them,  left  little  to  be  desired. 
The  final  d^bdcle  on   the  hilltop  before  the  rush  of  the 
British  was  no  disgrace.     The  discipline  of  the  British 
regular,   the    ilan  of   the  British  amateur  defending  his 
country  was   greater  than  that  of  the   similar  elements 
opposed  to  him— that  was  all. 

'  Hull  and  Van  Rensselaer,'  said  Smythe  to  the  men  of 
New  York,  •  w^.e  popular  persons,  destitute  alike  of  theory 
and  experience  in  the  art  of  war.  In  a  few  days  the  troops 
under  my  command  will  plant  the  American  standard  in 
Canada.  They  will  conquer  or  die !  Will  you  stand  with 
your  arms  folded  and  look  on  at  this  interesting  struggle  ? 
The  present  is  for  renown :  have  you  not  a  wish  for  fame  ? 
Then  seize  the  present  moment ;  if  you  do  not  you  will 
regret  it,  and  say  the  friends  of  my  country  fell,  and  I  was 
not  there.' 

A  few  days  later  Smythe  gave  them  a  second  dose,  com- 
mencing, '  Companions  in  arms  i  The  time  is  at  hand  when 
you  will  cross  the  stream  at  Niagara  to  conquer  Canada  and 
enter  a  country  that  is  to  be  one  of  the  United  States. 
You  are  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy ;  your  personal 
strength  and  activity  are  greater ;  your  weapons  are  longer ; 
the  regular  soldiers  of  the  enemy  are  generally  old  men 
whose  best  years  have  been  spent  in  the  sick  climate  of  the 
West  Indies.  They  will  not  be  able  to  stand  before  you  ; 
you  who  charge  with  bayonet.    Come  on,  my  heroes ! ' 

If  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  farmers'  sons  who 
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mustered  about  Buflfalo,  and  had  rarely  even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  believed  these  flights 
of  fancy,  which  from  the  sequel  appears  unlikely,  they  must 
have  been  surprised  wlien  they  met  the  •  Green  Tigers,'  as 
the  49th  were  then  called  in  North  America. 

Smythe  during  this  month  of  November,  independently 
of  Van  Rensselaer's  old  command  below  the  Falls,  whict 
still  watched  that  country,  had  an  army  of  about  45cx>  men, 
1 500  of  whom  were  regulars  ;  the  rest  were  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  militia,  with  a  company  from  Baltimore. 
Opposed  to  Smythe  and  extended  over  the  sixteen  miles 
between  Chippewa,  above  the  rapids  which  precede  the 
Falls  and  Fort  Erie,  near  the  lake  entrance,  over  against 
Black  Rock  and  Buffalo,  the  American  headquarters,  were 
just  a  thousand  men.  These  consisted  of  detachments  of 
the  41st  and  49th  (British  Regiments),  the  Lincoln 
county  (Niagara  district)  and  Norfolk  militia,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bisshop.  Their  disposi- 
tion, with  the  local  topography  responsible  for  it,  cannot  be 
described  here.  It  will  be  enough  that  on  November  28th 
and  at  three  in  the  morning,  Smythe  launched  his  great 
attack  on  Canada.  It  was  well  conceived,  but  entirely 
frustrated.  There  was  a  night  of  confused  and  tolerably 
severe  fighting  between  the  vanguard  of  his  army,  or  such 
parts  of  it  as  succeeded  in  landing,  and  about  a  third  of  the 
British  force,  all  of  whom,  however,  did  their  part  either  in 
guarding  the  shore,  serving  guns,  or  in  responding  to  those 
many  emer;^ei>cies  which  the  hour  and  the  darkness  occa- 
sioned. As  at  Queenston,  several  of  the  American  boats 
were  sunk  by  artillery  fire.  Though  the  whole  of  Smythe's 
army  was  under  arms  on  the  shore  the  attempt  was  finally 
abandoned.  The  British  had  lost  about  eighty  officers  and 
men,  the  Americans  from  the  nature  of  their  service  more 
than  twice  as  many. 

During  the  day  Smythe  held  a  council  of  war,  at  which 
there  was  considerable  disagreement  But  on  the  29th  he 
reeolved   upon  another  attack,  and  boomed  forth  another 
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caricature  of  Napoleonic  thunder  :  '  The  General  will  be  on 
ftand ;  neither  rain,  snow,  nor  frost  will  prevent  the  embar- 
kation     The  cavalry  will  scour  the  fields  from  Black  Rock 
to  the  bridge  and  suffer  no  idle  spectators  (this  in  reference 
to  Van  Rensselaer's  militia  at  Lewiston).     While  embarkinc 
the  music  will  play  martial  airs.   Yankee  Doodle  will  be  the 
signal  to  get  under  weigh.    The  landing  will  be  effected  in 
spite  of  cannon,  for  the  whole  army  has  seen  that  cannon 
are  little  to  be  dreaded.'     And    finally:  'Hearts  of  war- 
To-morrow  will  be  a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
United   St::tes.'     Lack  of  harmony   in   council,  however, 
delayed  th.^  proceedings  a  couple  of  days  till  December  ist. 
1-ifteen  hundred  men  were  at  length  successfully  embarked 
when  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  entirely  sceptical  as  to  their 
General  s  views  on  the  ineflficiency  of  cannon,  stood  upon 
their  constitutional  rights  and  refused  to  leave  American 
son.    Their  example  spread,  and  another  council  of  war 
was  held.     The  invasion  was  ultimately  abandoned  and  the 
militia  sent  home,  while  the   regulars  went  into  winter 
quarters,  and  General  Smythe  was  given  indefinite  leave  of 
absence. 

The  surrender  of  Hull  at  Detroit  had  by  no  means  ter- 
minated the  season's  fighting  in  the  far  west     Exasperation 
at  that  disgrace  ran  high  in  the  south,  particulariy  in  Ohio 
and   Kerrtucky.    The  latter  State  put  no  less  than   five 
thousand  men  under  arms,  and  Generals  Winchester  and 
Harrison,  the  'hero  of  Tippecanoe.'  had  actually   under 
their  command  threatening  Detroit  at  least  seven  thousand 
including  two  or  three  regiments  of  regulars,  in  addition  to' 
cavalry  and  artillery.     Prevost.  who  had  a  weakness  for 
truces,  had  insisted  on  Procter,  after  Hull's  defeat,  observing 
the  one  which  was  then  in  force  to  the  eastward,  though 
his  field  of  operations  had  been  specially  exempted  from 
It  by  Dearborn,  the  American  commander-in-chief.     This 
gave  the  enemy  every  opportunity  to  bring  up  their  forces 
from  the   south,  prevented   Procter  from   checking  them 
which  had  been  Brock's  last  orders,  and  drove  numbers  of 
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Indians  in  disgust  from  his  stanaard.  The  Americans, 
however,  took  pains  to  secure  and  justify  that  hostility  of 
the  savages,  which  they  not  unnaturally  execrated,  by  burn- 
ing their  villages  and  winter  supplies.  They  never  took 
them  prisoners  in  the  field,  and  generally  scalped  them, 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  British  officers,  or  even 
their  own  chiefs  like  Tecumseh,  to  restrain  the  natural 
impulse  of  the  savage  when  out  of  sight,  though  on  many 
occasions  their  conduct  after  a  victory  was  blameless.  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  f  stly,  that  the  Americans  had 
broken  faith  with  the  Indians  south  of  the  lakes ;  secondly, 
that  they  had  destroyed  all  their  property  and  means  of 
livelihood ;  thirdly,  that  their  war  was  one  of  aggression 
all  round,  clamoured  for  by  themselves,  and  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  have  resulted  in  the  certain  destruction  of  the 
Canadian  Indians;  fourthly,  that  they  would  have  them- 
selves utilised  the  services  of  the  savages  without  a  doubt 
had  they  been  on  sufficiently  good  terms  with  them  at 
the  time  and  the  situation  reversed,  as  indeed  they  actually 
did  later  on. 

Winter^  however,  was  not  to  stop  the  ardour  of  the 
avengers  of  Detroit.  The  little  village  of  Frenchtown  on 
the  Raisin  river,  which  flows  into  the  western  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie,  was  Procter's  most  southerly  outpost.  Here  he 
had  thirty  Canadian  militia  and  two  hundred  Indians  under 
Major  Reynolds  to  watch  the  enemy.  Against  these  there 
now  came  on  from  the  Maumee  rapids,  where  the  Americans 
were  concentrating  six  hundred  and  fifty  regulars  and  Ken- 
tuckians  under  those  well-known  frontier  officers,  Lewis  and 
Allen.  After  a  smart  defence  with  their  single  gun,  the 
little  British  party,  with  the  trifling  loss  of  one  man  and 
three  Indians  to  themselves,  and  of  sixty-seven  killed  and 
wounded  to  the  enemy,  retired  to  Brownstown,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Detroit  river.  Winchester  in  the  meantime  moved 
up  to  Frenchtown  with  reinforcements,  while  Procter,  with- 
out loss  of  a  day,  on  hearing  the  news  started  from  Amherst- 
burg,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  lake  and  river,  with  all 
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his  .vailable  force,  about  five  hundred  regular,  and  militia 
and  as  many  Indians.    They  marched  acro«i  the  four  mile! 

resotTanTrrr'  "^*"  ^"  '  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  •-" 
reso  ute  and  martial  company.     The  rumble  of  guns  upon 

brLi7  ?l'  '**'  "*""'"  °'  '""^  '"^•»°»'  the  gL  of  ^e 
bright  wintry  sun  upon  the  burnished  arms,  Lys  Major 

Richardson,  who  was  there.  left  a  lasting  picture "LponWs 

alZir*'"'"'  ^''^u  '^°"''°^  "^"  **  Frenchtown.and  with 
almost  precisely  that  number,  upon  January  22nd.  in  the 
dark  of  a  bitter  morning,  too  cold  even  for  the  usuai  Lut! 
to  be  abroad.  Procter  fell  upon  him  with  scant  notice.    Part 

hou^rtd T  -M-"  "''k",  ^'^  °P^"'  °*»»^"  ""^-  ~ver  of 
nlrZ  *?^.^^"''^'"S^'  ^^^^  ^  ^'"all  redoubt  sheltered  a 
number  of  riflemen  and  made  their  fire  especially  formidable. 

crumpled  up  by  the  Indians  and  militia,  and  the  whole  force 

Tnto  f  nriT""  1  '°"i  '""'^'''  "'^^  *»«--  themselve^ 
into  a  blockhouse,  forced  back  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter.    General  Winchester  himself  was  captured  and 
having  no  troops  left  but  those  in  the  blockhouse  he  sent 
an  order  for  their   surrender.     Five    hundred    ^riLer" 
fou    h'^h'Ta^"'-  ""^  '^"'^^'^^  *°  Procter.  andXt' 
Ind  inThlf  f  Tr"'  ''^  '^'^  °"  ''''  ^-'^t^und  field 
bv  the  H.1'  .     the  pursuit,  for  the  Indians,  exasperated 
^L  .K-  °u  °^  '^'''  ^'"^Ses.  made  no  pn^^ners. 

Something  over  a  hundred  stragglers  survived  to  reach  Fort 
Meigs  and  the  main  army,  to  tell  the  tale  to  General  Har- 
rjson.  Of  the  British  part  of  Procter's  force  rather  over  a 
third  were  killed  or  wounded,  so  he  could  neither  follow  up 
his  victory,  nor  even  remain  where  he  was.  for  the  whole  of 
Harnson  s  army  would  shortly  be  upon  him.  He  had  more 
pnsoners  than  white  troops  to  guard  them,  but  ultimately 
succeeded  ,n  taking  them  all  back  save  the  severely  wound  J 
who  were  left  m  charge  of  a  detachment  There  were 
Indians,  however,  prowling  about  in  search  of  scalps  who 
here  and  there  were  only  too  successful.    Among  Ihose 
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..d,by  some  Irony  of  fate.  wa.  that  of  a  brother-in-law 
of  Hen^  Clay,  chief  of  the  non-combatant  war-hawk..    Hi. 
scalp  though    n  this  case  its  loss  was  due  to  it.  owner". 
ndlUon'  was  worth  much  more  to  t^e  war  press^^^^^ 
those    of   a  whole    company  without    pol.t.cal    affimt  e. 
Procter  for  this  affair  at  Frenchtown  was  made  a  bngad  er 
though  one  or  two  very  capable  sulK>rd.nates  were  of  the 
opinfon  that  his  attack  being  a  P-^^ial  surpnse  he  would 
have  effected  his  object  much  more  speedily  if  he  had  gone 
strJght  in  with  the'bayonet     It  was  a  highly  mentonous 
action  nevertheless,  and  broke  Harrison's  advance  »endmg 
him.  though  tardily,  into  winter  quarters  at  Fort   Meigs 
That  either  side,  with  the  rude  equipment  of  their  day  and 
situation,  were  ready  to  campaign  through  a  winter  in 
Mkhiga^and  did  so  for  much  of  it.  speaks  volume,  for 
their  hardihood  and  resolution. 

The  addresses  of  the  American  generals  of  1 812  to  their 
troops  would  make  a  pretty  and  unique  collection.  General 
HTrSrn  told  his  men  that  the  loss  of  life  at  Frenchtown 
was  due  to  British  treachery.  To  these  same  regiments, 
half  composed,  and  that  in  their  best  part  °^:'^':' V^  fre^ 
very  act  of  invasion,  he  exclaimed, '  Can  the  citizens  of  a  free 
country  who  have  taken  arms  to  defend  its  rights  think  of 
submitting  to  an  army  composed  of  mercenary  soldiers 
reluctant  Canadians  goaded  to  the  field  by  the  bayonet,  and 
wretched  naked  savages?'        .        ^     ^        .  u^au^„ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Americans  had  been 
in  most  points  hopelessly  misled  as  to  the  condition  of 
•   things  in  Canada.    There  were  unquestionably  great  num- 
bers of  recent  American   settlers  in  that  country,  thou- 
sands probably  who  were  in  favour  of  annexation,  but  in 
most  cases  isolated,  busy  unmartial  people  who  were  not 
prepared  to  risk  their  lives  for  a  mere  preference  between 
forms  of  government  that  were  much  the  same  in  practice 
to  the  average   farmer.     These  people,  f  tl«d/ft;"Jf 
clusters,  out  of  touch,  from  the  engrossing  demands  of  their 
narrow  lives,  with  the  prevalent  tone  of  the  province,  and 
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•t  the  same  time  perhaps  the  most  accessible  to  American 
channels  of  information,  may  well,  and  in  all  innocence 
have  distorted  the  latter.  But  it  only  remains  now  to  say 
a  few  words  about  Dearborn's  ilure  to  make  headway 
agamst  Montreal,  and  while  on  the  subject  of  Canadian 
sympathies  to  note  in  passing  how  little  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  invaders  by  the  French  peasantry  of  the 
Richelieu  country,  the  district  which  formerly  in  Dorchester's 
time  had  been  distinguished  above  the  rest  of  Lower  Canada 
for  quite  opposite  conduct. 

Montreal  was  as  vulnerable  as  it  was  important.     Its  old 
walls,  useless  enough,  had  not  long  before  been  swept  away 
and  no  nrieans  of  defence  raised  by  spade  or  trowel  existed. 
With  a  view  to  its  capture.  Dearborn  had  early  in  September 
a  force  of  eight  thousand  men  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain 
upon  the  Canadian  frontier  and  but  some  forty  miles  from 
the  city.    There  it  remained  doing  practically  nothing  till 
m  November  it  had  increased  to  over  ten  thousand  half  of 
whom  were  regulars.    To  oppose  them  a  chain  of  posts  had 
been  created  along  the  land  frontier,  from  Ymaska  to  St 
Regis,  consisting  of  Major  de  Salabcrry's  Canadian  Volti- 
geurs  and  some  militia.    At  Blairfindie,  on  the  old  road 
from  St.  John's  to  Montreal,  a  brigade  was  stationed  con- 
sisting of  the  109th  and  103rd  regiments,  part  of  the  8th, 
the  Canadian  fencibles,  some  companies  of  militia,  and  a 
detachment  of  artillery  with  guns,  all  under  the  command 
ff  Major  Young,  of  the  8th.    The  North- West  Company  too 
raised  a  body  of  voyageurs,  while  several  companies  of  the 
sedentary  militia  organised   themselves  and  did  garrison 
duty    in    Quebec    and    Montreal,    thereby    releasing    the 
regulars  and  embodied  militia  for  active  service.     Some 
addition  to  the  defence  of  the  country  had  arrived  during 
the  summer,  namely  the  103rd  above  mentioned,  and  the 
1st  Royal  Scots. 

Beyond  a  few  raids,  met  by  counter  raids,  Dearborn  with 
all  his  force  effected  nothing.  In  November  it  was  reported 
he  was  going  to  move  with  his  entire  strength  on  Montreal, 
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and  a  further  call  on  the  militia  was  made  to  which  they 
responded  readily,  for  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
different  attitude  adopted  by  the  mass  of  French  Canadians 
towards  the  invasion  of  1812  from  that  prevalent  in  1775. 
the  more  so  as  the  signs  of  the  preceding  years  had  by  no 
means  pointed  to  sach  a  display  of  goodwill  among  the  rank 
and  file.  In  December,  after  Smythe's  repulse,  Dearborn  too 
went  into  winter  quarters.  r»«fo«« 

The  vital  importance  of  sea  power  as  regards  Lake  Ontario 
had  not  been  lost  sight  of  during  this  season,  but  unfortun- 
ately Prevost's  armistice,  or  rather  the  unconditional  manner 
in  which  he  interpreted  his  instructions,  had  allowed  so  many 
American  merchant  ships  to  slip  into  Sacketfs  Harbour, 
their  principal  naval  depdt.  nearly  opposite  Kingston,  as  to 
ereatly  facilitate  the  despatch  with  which  they  made  ready 
a  strong  fleet     Commodore  Chauncey.  a  fairiy  able  seaman, 
had  the  supervision  of  the  naval  department  and  by  the 
end  of  the  season  had  so  outpaced  the  British  that  he 
was  able  practically  to  blockade  Earle.  who  commanded 
them,  in  Kingston  harbour.    Brock  had  been  anxious  to 
attack  Sacketfs  Harbour  and  destroy  this  little  fleet  of  war- 
ships in  the  making,  but  was  prevented  by  Prevost.  who 
was  not  merely  lacking  in  energy  and  foresight,  but  m  the 
face  of  a  somewhat  ruthless  aggressive  war  cherished  foolish 
theories  of  non-provocation,  admirable  in  peace  time,  but 
infinitely  mischievous  in  his  present  situation.    In  spite  of 
Prevost's   excellent  French  accent    and    his    conciliatory 
manners,  the  mind   runs  back  in  vain   over  the   list  of 
Canadian  Governors  or  their  deputies  to  find  a  single  one 
who  would  not  have  better  filled  the  post  in  time  of  war. 
The  distress  in  Upper  Canada  was  now  considerable,    bo 
many  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  had  voluntarily  abandoned 
their  homes  in  defence  of  their  country,  that  the  effect  told 
severely  on  a  province  dependent  on  agriculture  and  virtu- 
ally  without  a  detached  labouring  class.     Provisions  too 
and  above  all  clothing,  were  short.    The  difficulty  in  all 
matters  of  supply  when  a  handful  of  people  scattered  over 
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a  huge  undeveloped  forest  country  are  called  upon  to  play 
the  unusual  part  of  combination  for  defence,  can  hardly  be 
reahsed  without  an  effort,  and  any  modern  parallels  for  the 
Canada  of  that  day  are  idle.     This,  moreover,  at  a  moment 
when  the  far-away  mother  country  was  fighting  for  her  life 
with  what  seemed  to  be  her  last  shilling.    Clothing  alone, 
above  all  with  winter  approaching,  was  a   most   serious 
matter,  let  the  women  at  home  work  their  spinning-wheels 
as  they  might    A  loyal  and  patriotic  society  was  formed 
for  providing  this  and  other  necessaries  for  the  men  in  the 
field  and  for  alleviating  the  distress  caused  by  their  absence 
from   home.      Chief-Justice  Scott  was  president,  and  the 
treasurer  was  Strachan.  then  Rector  of  York,  the   most 
femous  schoolmaster,  bishop  and  politician  of  early  Upper 
Canadian  annals.    There  were  also  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  killed  to  be  looked  after.    With  the  help  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent  who  raised  ;(:sooo  in  England,  ;Ci7.cxx)  was  the 
total  collected  in  the  various  provinces.     At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  legislature  of  Lower  Canada  met.    Prevost 
congratulated  them  on  the  loyalty  of  the  country  and  the 
successful  resistance  made  to  the  enemy.     He  alluded  to 
the  events  of  the  year,  particulariy  to  Brock's  glorious  death 
and  victory.     In  return  the  Assembly  voted  a  liberal  sum 
of  money,  judged  by  their  resources,  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.    The  legislature  of  Upper  Canada  too  was  called 
together  a  little  later  by   Sheaffe,  now  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  at  York,  where  they  passed  without  contention 
several  measures  pertaining  to  the  militia  and  military 
matters  of  technical  necessity. 
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THE  WAR  IN    1813 

The  divergent  views  of  the  two  political  parties  in  the 
United  States  on  the  war  may  be  conveniently  illustrated 
by  the  language  held  in  Congress  this  winter  by  Josiah 
Quincey  on  the  one  hand,  and  Williams,  the  South  Carolinian 
chairman  of  the  military  committee,  on  the  other.    The 
former  denounced  the  invasion   of   Canada  as  'a  cruel, 
wanton,  senseless,  and   wicked  attack,  in   which    neither 
plunder  nor  glory  were  to  be  gained,  upon  an  unoffending 
people,  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  blood  and  good  neighbour- 
hood, undertaken  for  the  punishment  over  their  shoulders 
of  another  people  three  thousand  miles  away  by  young 
politicians,  fluttering  and   cackling  on  the  floor  of  that 
House,  half-hatched,  the  shell  still  on  their  heads  and  their 
pin   feathers  not  yet  shed  ;   politicians  to  whom   reason, 
justice,    pity,    were    nothing,    revenge    everything.'      The 
South  Carolinian    replied:   'The   St.   Lawrence  must  be 
crossed  by  a  well-appointed  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
supported   by  a  reserve  of  ten  thousand.    At  the  same 
moment  we  move  on  Canada,  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  more 
must  threaten  Halifax  from  the  province  of  Maine.    The 
honour  and  character  of  the  nation  require  that  the  British 
power  on  our  borders  should  be  annihilated  in  this  campaign.' 
The  news  of  Napoleon's  utter  failure  and  appalling  loss  of 
men  in  Russia  reached  America  this  spring,  and  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  war  party.    Dr.  Eustis,  in  his  Presidential  flights, 
had  lost  such  good  things  as  he  already  had  and  been 
relegated  to  obscurity.     The  American  army  had  been 
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increased  to  fifty- five  thousand  men,  mainly  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Canada,  backed  by  an  innumerable  militia.  To 
oppose  these  in  the  spring  of  1813  there  were  barely  seven 
thousand  regular  troops.  Included  in  this  force  were  five 
colonial  corps,  the  104th  (New  Brunswick  Regiment),  which 
had  marched  through  the  wintry  forest  wilderness  to 
Montreal ;  the  103rd  (Newfoundland  Regiment),  the  Glen- 
games  the  Voltigeurs  (French),  and  the  Canadian  fencibles 
(mixed).  In  addition  to  these  were  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
1st,  8th,  41st,  49th,   looth,  and   a  squadron  of  the   19th 

n'^°?^  -n^*^""  °"  '"  ^^^  y^"  ^^^  »3th  and  the  two 
Uc  Watteville  regiments  (Germans)  arrived.  Admiral  Sir 
James  Yeo,  a  young  sailor  of  enterprise  and  varied  service, 
with  some  naval  officers  and  about  four  hundred  seamen  for 
the  lake  service,  came  too  this  spring.  This,  with  an  Upper 
Canadian  militia  zealous  enough  but  having  their  livelihood 
to  earn  and  a  French  sedentary  militia  of  doubtful  ardour 
and  no  longer  of  much  use,  was  a  nitiful  force  with  which  to 
defend  so  large  a  country  against  such  great  odds.  But  the 
exigencies  of  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  desperate  fight  in 
Europe  held  Great  Britain  in  their  grip;  she  could  do  no 
more. 

In  tfte  early  spring  of  1813  General  Dearborn  was  at 
backetts  Harbour,  opposite  Kingston,  ready  for  operations, 
with  five  thousand  regulars  and  two  thousand  militia.    He 
had  also  three  thousand  regulars,  besides  others,  at  Buffalo 
watching  the  Niagara  frontier.    His  orders  were  to  cross  the 
ice  and  attack  Kingston  and,  having  captured  it,  march  by 
land  on  York.    This,  however,  was  not  attempted.    Instead 
of  It  one  of  his  officers.  Major  Forsyth,  made  a  midnight 
raid  across  the  river  from  Ogdensburg  and  harried  the  un- 
defended village  of  Brockville,  looting  it  of  goods  and  stock 
and  carrying  off  fifty  of  the  inhabitants.    Colonel  Pearson, 
then  at  Prescott  in  command  of  the  troops  who  were  ex- 
tended down  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Kingston,  sent  a  protest 
against  this  style  of  warfare  but  without  avail.    On  Prevost's 
arrival  Colonel   M'Donnell  of   the  Glengarries   requested 
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leave  to  attack  Ogdensburg,  which  the  weak-backed  Gover- 
nor refused  till  his  subordinate  frightened  him  into  a  con- 
cession by  the  assurance  that  his  own  road  to  Kingston 
would  otherwise  be  insecure.      He   then    assented    to    a 
'  demonstration '  only.    M'Donnell  had  other  views,  and  on 
February  22,  with  less  than  five  hundred  men  from  the 
Glengarries,  the  8th,  the  Newfoundlanders,  the  militia,  and 
three  guns,  crossed  the  ice.    The  river  is  here  over  a  mile  in 
width.    Forsyth  was  prepared,  and  pounded  the  gallant 
company  from  his  batteries  with  deadly  effect  in  their  un- 
protected   approach.      Nothing    daunted,    however,    they 
reached  the  American  side  and  dragged  their  guns  through 
the  deep  snow  up  on  to  the  high  ground.    The  enemy  was 
driven  through  the  town,  his  rifle  fire  from  the  houses  being 
silenced  by  the  guns,  and  the  rest  of  the  business  left  to  the 
bayonet.    The  fort  near  by  containing  Forsyth  was  next 
attacked,  one  of  its  outlying  batteries  rushed,  and  the  other 
reduced  to  silence,  after  which  the  fort  itself  was  carried 
without  resistance,  as  the  commander  and  his  men  did  not 
await  the  final  attack,  but  with  their  routed  comrades  from 
the  town  retired  for  some  miles  southward  through  the 
woods.    This  is  worthy  of  mention,  as  though  only  a  raid 
in  force  like  so  many  of  the  affairs  in  this  war,  it  was  not  the 
midnight  looting  of  a  defenceless  village  like  Forsyth's,  for 
which  it  seems  he  was  awarded  promotion,  but  a  most 
daring  attack  in  broad  daylight  over  a  bare  expanse  of  deep 
snow  swept  by  artillery  and  on  a  fortified  position  held  in 
strength  by  regular  troops.    The  British  casualties  were 
about  sixty.    Among  many  gallant  acts.  Captain  Jenkin,  of 
a  New  Brunswick  U.E.  family,  continued  to  lead  his  com- 
pany of  Glengarries  against  a  battery  after  both  arms  had 
been  shattered  by  grape  till  he  fell  from  loss  of  blood.    A 
large  supply  of  arms,  ammunition  and  stores  rewarded  the 
victors,  who  burned  the  barracks  and  four  armed  ships  that 
were  fast  in  the  ice,  and  Ogdensburg  gave  no  more  trouble 
as  a  base  for  raiding  expeditions. 
The  Americans,  thanks  to  Prevost's  folly  in  the  preceding 
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year,  were  now  supreme  on  Lake  Ontario.    Chaunccy  had 
done  his  work  well,  and  had  thirteen  ships  of  war  carrying 
eighty.four  guns  and  thirteen  hundred  sailors.    The  British 
had  nothing  to  oppose  to  this,  though  still  in  control  of 
Lake  Erie.    Dearborn,  having  giren  up  the  idea  of  attack- 
ing Kingston,  was  now  in  a  situation  to  move  on  York.     So 
at  the  end  of  April,  when  navigation  was  fairiy  open,  he 
embarked  nearly  two  thousand    men,    representing    four 
regular  regiments,  some  artillery  and  riflemen,  and  travers- 
ing  the  length  of  the  lake,  arrived  in  two  days  and  without 
mishap  at  York.     Toronto  harbour  is  almost  landlocked, 
and  IS  virtually  formed  by  a  long  narrow  barren  spit  running 
out  m  a  south-westerly  direction  parallel  with  the  trend  of 
the  coast,  like  a  leg  turning  a  foot  shoreward  with  the  toe 
approaching  near  the  mainland  and  leaving  a  comparatively 
narrow  entrance.    A  mile  within  the  harbour,  at  the  far 
corner  of  the  rude  parallelogram  it  describes,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Don,  lay  York,  the  infant  Toronto. 
The  harbour  entrance  being  easily  commanded  by  cannon, 
the  natural  landing-place  for  an  enemy  was  to  the  westward. 
Here  were  two  or  three  blockhouses,  while  the  ravine  of  a 
small  stream  between  them  and  the  town  gave  some  help 
to  any  scheme  of  defence,  and  on   this  line  the  meagre 
garrison  of  about  four  hundred  men,  three-fourths  of  them 
local  militia,  were  intrenched  with  a  few  ill-mounted  or 
small  guns,  though  such  details  are  in  fact  scarcely  worth 
enumerating.    Prevost  had  failed  to  make  any  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  the  little  capita     vhile  Sheafle,  who  it 
will  be  remembered  had  succeeded  Brock  as  civil  governor 
and  military  commander  of  the  province,  though  now  him- 
self at  York,  had  been  almost  equally  negligent     If  the 
place  had  been  abandoned  under  the  plea  that  no  means 
were  at  hand  for  its  defence,  criticism  would  be  disarmed 
But  a  valuable  warship  was  being  deliberately  built  there,  a 
proceeding  which  stultifies  such  a  plea  on  Prevost's  behalf 
who  was  responsible  for  it     Sheaffe  in  his  turn  had  ap- 
parently left  twenty  heavy  guns,  intended   for  the  said 
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vessel,  but  which  would  have  proved  invaluable  in  batteries, 
lying  about  under  the  snow.    Quite  fortuitously,  on  their 
march  from  Kingston  to  the  west  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men  of  the  8th  Re^jiment  dropped  in  at  the  moment  of  the 
enemy's  arrival,  raising  the  total  force  to  six  hundred,  with 
a  few  Indians.    The  Americans,  led  by  General  Pike,  landed 
under  the  guns  of  their  fleet  to  the  westward  of  the  harbour's 
mouth.     In  the  intervening  woods  they  encountered  the 
small  but  spirited  British  force.    The  result  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  but  it  was  not  arrived  at  till  after  seven  hours* 
hard  fiijhting.     A  battery  was  even  then  uncaptured,  but  its 
magazine  exploding  and  putting  forty  men  out  of  action, 
terminated  the   resistance.      Sheafle  drew   off  about  two 
hundred  of  his  regulars,  retiring  through  the  town,  which 
was  untenable,  and  got  them  safely  away  to  Kingston.    The 
militia,  whose  homes  lay  in  York  county,  and  the  remaining 
regulars,  surrendered   and   were   released  on    parole.      If 
pursuit  had  been  contemplated,  it   was  paralysed   by  the 
terrific  explosion  of  a  magazine  containing  five  hundred 
barrels  of  powder  which,  hurtling  grape-shot  and    bullets 
stored  in  the  same  building  in  every  direction,  killed  fifty- 
two  Americans,  disabled  one  hundred  and  eighty  more,  and 
naturally  stunned,  for    the    time,   all    further    enterprise. 
General  Pike  himself,  while  seated  amid  his  staff,  was  killed 
by  a  flying  rock.    When  the  Americans  recovered  they  did 
so  to  some  purpose.     For  though  the  terms  of  surrender 
guaranteed  immunity  to    all    property,  they  deliberately 
burned  the  Parliament  buildings  which  had  recently  been 
erected,  together  with  all  its  public  documents  and  library. 
The  church  was  robbed  and  the  town  library  despoiled,  an 
act  of  which  Chauncey  was  so  ashamed  that  he  subsequently 
collected  as  many  as  possible  of  the  scattered  volumes  and 
returned  them.    Several  private  houses  too  were  ruined  and 
much  property  carried  away. 

This,  however,  was  a  costly  performance  to  the  invaders, 
as  during  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Washington  by  the 
British  its  much  more  imposing  Capitol,  with  its  far  more 
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valuable  documents,  was  destroyed  In  retaliation  ;  an  action 
frequently  denounced  by  historians  without  the  context    It  is 
generally  held  that  by  mounting  the  twenty-three  ships'  guns 
that  Sheaffe  had  left  in  the  mud  he  might  have  saved  York. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  soon  afterwards  superseded,  leaving  a 
flavour  of  unpopularity  as  well  as  of  failure  behind  him.     It 
has  been  asked  too  why  Dearborn  did  not  hold  York  and 
thereby  cut  the  connection  between  eastern  and  western 
Canada.     But  with  the  first  favourable  wind  he  sailed  away 
across  the  lake  with  all  his  force  to  the  neighbouring  Fort 
Niagara,  whither  reinforcements  were  rapidly  forwarded  from 
backetfs  Harbour,  til^.  by  the  end   of  May  his  army  for 
operations  on   the   Niagara  frontier    was   swelled   to  six 
thousand  men.   The  earlier  scheme  of  the  invaders  still  held 
good.     Harrison's  army  was  to  push  on  from  the  Detroit 
frontier  in   the  west,  brushing    Procter   aside,  while  the 
Niagara  force  beating  down  all  opiK>sition  there,  was  to  join 
the  other.    With  the  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada  thus  in 
possession  and  cleared  of  British  troops,  the  united  force 
would   press  eastward   by   land  and    water    down    Lake 
Onterio  to  Kingston  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and,  co-operat- 
ing with   the  considerable    army  already  acfng  against 
Montreal,  take  that  flourishing  city  and  so  to  Quebec. 

Fort  George  was  the  first  point  of  attack,  standing,  as  it 
may  be  remembered,  near  the  outlet  of  the  Niagara  river 
but  with  the  town  of  Newark  lying  inconveniently  between 
Its  batteries  and  the  actual  river  mouth.  The  British  force 
along  the  thirty  miles  of  Niagara  frontier  now  consisted 
of  about  eighteen  hundred  regulars  and  six  hundred  militia 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Vincent.  All  that 
could  be  spared  for  Fort  George  was  a  scant  thousand  from 
the  49th,  8th,  Glengarries,  and  Newfoundlanders,  a  few 
gunners,  three  hundred  and  fifty  militia,  and  a  handful  of 
Indians.  On  the  27th  of  May,  Dearborn,  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  himself  a  great  fire-eater,  sent  four 
thousand  men  to  the  attack,  the  vanguard  led  by  Colonel 
Wmfield  Scott,  followed  by  the  remainder  under  Brigadiers 
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Boyd,  Winder,  and  Chandler.  The  political  soldiers,  though 
Cliandler  and  Winder  seem  to  have  been  such,  were 
gradually  disappearing  under  the  stress  of  failure  and  public 
indignation,  and  several  capable  oflBcers  were  forcing  them- 
selves to  the  front  The  American  regulars  were  also  improv- 
ing with  experience,  and  some  of  the  provincial  irregulars 
had  discovered  that  battles  were  not  won  by  vainglorious 
bombast,  and  were  beginning  to  do  justice  to  the  sterling 
qualities  which  they  possessed.  Yet  something  must  be  con- 
ceded to  custom !  The  southern  backwoodsman  till  within 
present  memory  was  wont  to  anticipate  a  personal  encounter 
by  cracking  his  heels  and  flapping  his  arms  upon  a  stump, 
announcing  at  the  same  time  his  invincible  qualities  in 
primitive  vainglorious  vernacular,  a  blend  of  the  cock-pit 
and  the  Indian  council  fire.  It  was  probably  with  the 
Kentucky  rifleman  in  mind,  and  most  certainly  with 
Napoleon  on  the  brain,  that  the  American  generals  produced 
those  early  masterpieces  of  oratory  that  opened  this  war 
in  unforgettable  fashion.  These  prologues  had  now  been 
mostly  abandoned,  though  the  elementary  blunders  that 
followed  them  were  still  rife.  The  political  general  still  went 
to  war  with  a  colonel  of  regulars  at  his  elbow  to  prevent 
mistakes  or  breed  friction,  as  the  case  might  be.  Whether 
in  war  time  the  politician  was  least  mischievous  at  the 
front  or  in  the  council  chamber  was  perhaps  a  point  worthy 
of  consideration. 

The  Americans  on  a  still  foggy  morning  landed  about 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  outlet  on  the  open  sweep  which 
comprised  the  whole  field  of  action,  under  the  guns  of 
Chauncey's  powerful  fleet  and  the  fire  of  their  own  fort, 
Niagara.  The  landing  was  checked  for  a  moment  by  a  small 
advanced  company  with  a  gun  or  two  under  Colonel  Meyer. 
But  the  gunners  were  soon  killed  when  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  landed  and  advanced  in  columns,  to  be  met  again  by 
the  same  officer  with  six  hundred  men,  including  a  hundred 
and  sixty  local  militia,  A  most  gallant  stond  was  here 
made,  and  though  raked  by  grape-shot  from  the  fleet  the 
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British  repelled  several  attacks.    At  length,  with  the  loss 
of  two-thirds  of  their  number,  including  their  leader  the 
survivors  fell  back  under  cover  of  a  supporting  force  brought 
forward  by  Harvey,  whose  name  stands  out  nobly  through- 
out  this  war.    Fort  George  was  for  every  reason  untenable, 
and  Vincent  after  his  three  hours'  fighting  and  spiking 
guns  at  the  Fort,  retired  to  Beaver  Dam,  sending  word  to 
Onnsby  and  Bisshop,  commanding  at  Erie  and  Chippewa, 
to  join  him.   This  was  duly  effected,  but  the  Niagara  frontier 
was  perforce  abandoned,  and  with  sixteen  hundred  regulars 
Vincent  moved  westward  in  the  direction  of  Burlington 
heights.     The  militia,  farm  work  in  the  short  Canadian 
season    being    insistent,    were    in    part    dismissed.      The 
Americans  fearing,  though  groundlessly,  a  junction   with 
Procter,  followed  the  British,  who  after  a  forty  to  fifty 
mile  march  encamped  on  the  heights  above  Buriington 
Bay,  the  extreme  western  point  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  the 
present  city  of  Hamilton.     Nowadays  a  fat  and  ornate 
country  of  tillage  and  meadow,  fruit  orchard  and  vineyard 
this  was  then  an  almost  unbroken  forest  wilderness     Near 
the  present  track  of  the  main  line    from    Toronto   and 
Hamilton  to  Niagara  a  single  road  then  ran  through  the 
forest,  broken  here  and  there  by  raw  clearings,  and  it  was 
in  and  about  one  of  these  and  near  the  present  station  of 
Stoney  Creek  that  on  June  the  5th  three  thousand  of  the 
Americans   under  Generals   Chandler    and   Winder,   both 
amateurs  and  politicians,  pitched  their  camp  for  the  night. 
They  were  now  within  seven  miles  of  Vincent    The  ever- 
active  Harvey  reconnoitred  their  position  and  discovered  the 
disposal  of  the  force  and  the  carelessness  of  the  outposts  to 
be  characteristic  of  an  army  commanded  by  lawyers,  though 
not  wanting  in  good  troops  and  good  officers.    So  a  night 
attack  was  resolved  upon,  and  the  night  was  dark  beyond 
common.    With  seven  hundred  men,  therefore,  of  the  8th 
and  49th,  Vincent  and  Harvey  left  camp  before  midnight 
and  by  two  had  reached  the  American  position  undiscovered. 
This  position  was  a  good  one  only  open  to  attack  on  its 
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front,  but  Harvey's  estimate  of  the  enemy's  lack  of  vigilance 
was  accurate.  The  unsuspecting  outposts  were  bayoneted 
without  a  sound,  and  only  a  premature  shout  from  some  of 
the  British  soldiers  gave  the  Americans  much  more  than 
time  to  leap  to  their  feet  and  seize  their  arms  before  the 
seven  hundred  bayonets  were  among  them.  The  guns 
were  rushed,  the  gunners  bayoneted,  and  after  some  brief 
sharp  fighting  the  whole  American  force  within  reach  was 
routed  and  scattered  in  all  directions.  Both  generals, 
several  officers,  over  a  hundred  prisoners,  and  all  the  guns, 
were  captured.  Vincent  withdrew  his  men  before  daylight 
should  discover  their  small  numbers  to  the  enemy,  having 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  a  hundred  men.  The 
effect  of  the  blow  was  prodigious.  The  Americans  retreated 
on  the  following  day  with  precipitation,  leaving  dead  un- 
buried,  wounded  uncared  for,  and  such  of  their  stores  as 
they  had  not  time  to  destroy.  Halting  at  Forty-mile 
Creek  en  route  for  Niagara,  they  were  met  by  Colonel 
Miller  of  Detroit  memory  and  four  hundred  men,  and 
soon  afterwards  by  General  Lewis,  who  took  command 
of  the  army,  now  again  numbering  over  three  thousand. 
The  unexpected  sight  of  a  British  fleet  which  Sir  James 
Yeo  had  now  scraped  together,  bringing  three  hundred 
more  men  of  the  8th  and  supplies  for  Vincent,  upset  again 
the  returning  confidence  of  the  Americans,  whose  camp 
came  under  its  fire.  Another  hurried  retreat  took  place 
to  Fort  George,  leaving  tents  standing,  a  great  store  of 
flour,  and  nearly  a  hundred  disabled  men.  The  rest 
of  their  equipage  was  despatched  by  water  in  twenty 
bateaux,  all  of  which  were  captured  by  Yeo,  who,  thanks 
to  Chauncey's  apathy  or  timidity,  cruised  along  the 
American  shore  of  the  lake,  seized  some  well-stored 
magazines  upon  it,  and  took  seveial  supply  ships  bound 
for  Niagara. 

Back  ^ain  at  Fort  George,  with  a  loss  from  various  causes 
of  a  thousand  men,  the  American  plan  had  proved  an  utter 
failure.     The   104th   Regiment,  moreover,  had   arrived   at 
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Vincent',  camp,  and  the  British  lines  were  pushed  forward 
again  to  the  posts  adjacent  to  the  Niagara  river.  It  was 
during  this  movement  too,  at  the  end  of  June,  that  the 
herome  of  Upper  Canadian  song  and  story,  Laura  Secord. 
whose  monument  surmounted  by  her  bust  sUnds  in  the 
graveyard  of  Lundy's  Lane,  gained  immortality. 
Now  in  a  stone  house  at  Beaver  Dam.  an  outpost  con- 

F.>    ?.i!f      [  !  1°"^*"^  °^  ^*^  104th.  under  Lieutenant 
Fitzgibbon.    had    been    giving    General    Dearborn    some 

^!^'^T  c'  J""°y*""'  whereupon  Colonel  Boerstler  of  the 
14th  U.S.  Infantry  proposed  to  surprise  it,  and  with  570 
men  started  by  way  of  Queenston  and  St.  Davids  to  carry 
out  his  plan.    The  lady  in  question  was  the  wife  of  James 
Secord.  who  lived  in  Queenston.  but  as  behoved  the  member 
of  a  well-known  U.E.  family,  was  serving  with  the  militia 
His  wife  overheard  some  American  officers  in  the  last- 
mentioned  village  discussing  Boerstler's  proposal,  and  deter- 
mined  io  warn  Fitzgibbon.    So  setting  out  then  and  there 
and  travelhng  a  circuitous  woodland  course  through  the 
zone  of  war  of  some  twenty  miles,  ran  into  some  Indians 
at  dark  near  Beaver  Dam.     These  at  first  alarmed  her 

,hMrK  ^^'''"Vu"  *'^''"^""*  '°  Fitzgibbon.  to  whom' 
she  told  her  tale.  The  consequence  was  that  Boerstler  and 
his  party  were  themselves  surprised  by  Indians  and  others 
and  compelled  to  surrender,  to  the  number  of  512  officers 
and  men  with  their  colours  and  two  guns.  This  fresh 
Cham  of  disasters  in  the  face  of  so  small  a  defending  force 
following  upon  so  promising  a  start,  caused  the  deepest 
mortification  in  the  United  States.  Dearborn  anticipaTed 
his  recall  by  resigning  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and 
Wilkinson,  who  had  been  prominent  as  a  young  officer 
m  the  Revolutionary  war  under  Arnold  and  Gates  was 
appomted  in  his  place.  Much  raiding  and  countcr-raiding 
across  the  river  took  place  during  the  summer.  Several 
brave  deals  were  performed  and  many  lives  were  lost,  but 
nothing  of  moment  occurred.  The  number  of  more  recent 
settlers  in  Upper  Canada  who  showed  American  sympathies 
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and  nometlmes  more  than  sympathy,  continued  to  be  a  cauae 
of  anxiety,  but  the  licknesa  which  now  began  to  {Mrevail  in 
both  armies  did  much  to  cool  their  activities.  General  de 
Rottenburgh,  moreover,  arrived  in  July  true  SheafTe  as 
Governor  or  President  of  Upper  Canada  and  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Some  of  the  New  York  Indians  too,  chiefly 
Senecas,  who  had  not  migrated  to  Canada,  joined  the 
Americans  and  proved  very  useful,  while  Yeo  and  Chauncey 
fought  two  engagements  on  Lake  Ontario  with  no  very 
decisive  results. 

But  in  the  meantime,  after  a  considerable  lull  in  hostilities 
on  the  western  frontier,  Procter,  who  was  stationed  at 
Sandwich  and  had  been  reinforced  by  part  of  the  4i8t, 
became  again  active,  though  neither  wisely  nor  willingly. 
Early  in  May  he  had  attacked  Fort  Meigs,  which  Harrison 
had  built  on  the  Maumee,  and  had  uken  five  hundred 
prisoners  in  a  battle  before  it.  but  had  not  the  strength  to 
carry  the  Fort  itself.  Since  then  he  had  remained  at 
Sandwich.  The  farming  season  had  now  carried  off  half 
his  militia,  who  had  gone  home  for  a  time,  while  the  savages 
composing  so  much  of  his  strength  had  become  restive. 
For  Harrison  lay  with  twelve  hundred  xtga\zn  and  a  mass 
of  militia  at  Seneca  near  Fort  Stephenson,  a  new  post 
upon  which  the  Indians  had  set  their  heart  Procter 
consequently  marched  there  and  made  a  vain  but  gallant 
attempt  to  storm  it. 

Harrison  in  the  meantime,  large  by  comparison  though 
his  force  was,  recognised,  as  did  his  government,  the  futility 
of  advancing  into  Canada  so  long  as  the  British  fleet  held 
Lake  Erie.  There  was  now  to  be  a  struggle  for  It  which 
proved  one  of  the  memorable  incidents  of  the  war.  Barclay, 
who  had  lost  an  arm  at  Trafalgar,  was  In  command  of  the 
six  British  vessels.  The  Americans,  who  If  they  had  not 
been  quicker  to  recognise  the  vital  Importance  of  sea 
power  on  both  lakes,  were  at  least  In  a  position  to  build 
much  quicker,  had  by  the  month  of  August  nine  vessels, 
more  heavily  armed  than  Barclay's,  under  the  command  of 
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C.pUin    Perry  of   the   U.S.  navy,  a  smart  and  capable 

being  «:attered  about  could  not  get  out  of  their  respective 
harbours  for  the  British  who  were  first  afloat.  BarcUy  is 
«iid.  hrouRh  preferring  pleasure  to  busir  a  partkula 

-ponding  to   he  very  poor  one  of  Amherst  burg  on  the  other. 

.mill        ,       r"  r"  *  P'*^"*'  **"*  P*'f'*=*  illustration  on  a 

small  scale  of  the  modem  theory  of  sea  power.     Procter 

had   been  eaten   nearly  bare    of   provisions  by  ravenous 

ndun.  whom  he  dared  not  offend,  and  depenL  on  1 

crust,  and  the  stores  at  Long  Point,  near  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake,  could  not  be  moved  in  the  face  of  Perry's  fleet 
Harrison  on  his  part,  with  his  overpowering  force,  could  not 

Barclays  small  ships  of  war.    The   latter  had  only  half 
rations  for  a  few  days  between  them  and  sUrvation     It 
was  a  c«e  of  a  duel,  and  that  without  delay  between  the 
two  sma^l  armaments,  which  would  decide  the  future  of  the 
7^r    ^*T'*=%*"^   '^^  fi»te.  as   it  might  well  seem,  of 
Upper  Canada.   So  on  the  i8th  of  September  Barclay  sai'ed 
out  to  engage  in  the  ineviUble  but  unequal  trial.    Perry' s 
nme    ship,  were   far    superior    in    weight    of  metal -as 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  work  on  the  maritime  side  of 
this  war  is  careful  to  impress-about  double,  in  short.    Perry 
again  had  532  men,  329  of  whom  were  seamen,  ,58  soldiers 
(mannes).  and  45  volunteers.    Barclay  had  55  seamen.  ,02 
Canadian  sailor,  whom  he  describes  as  mere  boatmen,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  make  up  the  necessary  complement  by 
shipping  250  officers  and  men  of  the  much-enduring  4,st 
Regiment    The  only  two  considerable  vessels  on  either 
side  were  of  little  over  300  tons  burden.    The  engagement 
began  about  twelve,  and  was  most  obstinately  contested 
for   some  hours.      The   flagships  Lawrenc,   and   Detrcit 
carrymg  Perry  and  Barclay  respectively,  fought  desperately 
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together  for  half  that  time  and  were  terribly  shattered,  the 
former  rendered  helpless    and  actually  striking  her  flag 
after  Perry  had  boarded  a  fresh  vessel,  the  Niagara,  which 
had  hitherto  kept  out  of  action.     The  guns  of  some  of 
Barclay's  six  ships  were  almost  useless  at  a  range  at  which 
their  opponents  could  punish  them  severely.      His  own 
vessel,  unable  to  await  her  supply  of  guns  from  the  east, 
had  been  filled  with  an  ill-assorted  lot  from  the  fort  at 
Amherstbui^.    Barclay  himself  was  badly  wounded,  and 
after  a  resistance  conducted  with  great  skill  and  hardly 
less  creditable  than  a  victory,  and  with  a  loss  of  140  in 
killed  and  wounded  his  utterly  dismantled  ships  succumbed 
to,  or  tried  to  escape  from  the  two  or  three  Americans  that 
were  still  manageable  and  consequently  supreme.     The 
victory  was  complete,  though  the  loss  in  men  was  nearly 
equal,  and  at  one  moment  it  actually  hung  in  the  balance. 
Perry  deserved  success  and  used  it  well,  though  with  such 
superiority  in  ships,  gun  power,  and  trained  men,  had  he 
been  beaten  no  such  honour  as  remained  to  Barclay  could 
possibly  have  been  his.     But  the  little  fight  was  of  con- 
siderable import,  and  should  have  been  of  much  more.    It 
came  as  a  godsend  to  the  Washington  Government,  who 
were  starving  for  something  good  to  say.    Madison,  though 
not  greatly  addicted  to  the  Kentucky-Napoleonic  style,  was 
equal  to  the  occasion  and  pronounced  it  'a  victory  never 
surpassed  in  lustre  if  in  magnitude.'    Yet  Trafalgar  was 
still  fresh  in  men's  minds  I 

Lake  Erie  now  remained  to  the  Americans.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  Procter  but  a  rapid  retreat  through  the 
peninsula  to  Niagara  and  supplies,  while  Harrison  started 
in  pursuit.  The  former,  his  white  force  reduced  to  about 
seven  hundred  but  accompanied  by  over  a  thousand  Indians, 
having  first  destroyed  Fort  Maiden,  made  his  way  to  Lake 
St.  Clair  and  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  A  week  after  the 
battle  Harrison  crossed  Lake  Erie  from  Sandusky,  landed 
five  thousand  men  on  Canadian  soil  near  Amherstburg, 
and  advancing  northward  to  Detroit  there  met  another 
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foot,  with  the.r  veteran  Governor  Shelby,  a  famous  old 
pioneer  .„d  fronHer  fighter  of  Welsh  blooi  who?orila°  v 

™2**orK\^r""^^"'^'""'"-'-'  *-" »""  ™*c 

^.„^^  ^T:}'"''^-  """■'O"  had  also  with  him  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Indians.  We  cannot  here  follow  pr.er"^ 
h..  toilsome  retreat  for  some  forty-five  miles  up  the  Tham« 
h«  materjal,  like  that  of  his  pursuers,  acc„m,^ny,ng  Z^!^ 
boats.     He  was  accused  at  his  subsequent  court-raartill 

Uk  surt  and  the  retr«i,,  of  failure  to  destroy  bridges  ovlr 
creeks,  and  of  hampering  him«,lf  with  useless  iaggaT  ^e 

P^,!  Moravian   Mission,  twenty-five  miles  above 

in  ho  MtaL  They  had  borne  the  brunt  of  two  seasons' 
^P^.iing  «,d  fighting  against  continual  .^dT^rth 
•ingu  ar  tenacity  ,„d  g^,  credit,  and  had  never  C 
a«»tom«i  ,0  retreat  About  four  hundred  of  them  fiV^ 
fight  were  now  drawn  up  at  right  angle.  .„  .fc.  riv«  "n  an 

^J^'a  """  *°  *"*"'^  ""'"■  «"««*"  with  forty 
dc^r.*^"';  "f '  T"-"*"''  Indians.  r«l„ced^ 
2^Z\  li""'  •"  """"""'•  *»"  "»  ""Od*  upon 
tt^r  perv««t,e,  «d  enormous  appeUtei.  which  owing  to 
the  paucity  of  white  troops  it  had  been  imperative  to 

"Kl"""'^  "^  ""  ""■"•"""••  '"d'"~u7,y  ° 

The  batUe  was  soon  over.     Twelve  hundred  Kentuckv 

honemen.  though  checked  for  .  moment  bra  »upl.  o^ 

ft.  moral  support  of  ,500  infimtry  j„.,  bdiind  the^and 

Thespint  that  had  prolonged  .0  many  hopeless  fight,  and 
tuned  iMoy  that  .eea>«l  »  i„to  wctory,  in  .moment 
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„  U  were,  co.U,-.d  .nd  the  '-'- rhS"^"S''i^» 
without  further  effort  A  great  »«""'^'^  ^,  j  ^„g 
,o„g  time  upon  th«e  njen  and  ^  und„  t  J^^^ 
condition,  of  retreat  and  «»?V/°~' "^f^^,^  moreover 
and  yet  more  starvation  m  '>^"  ""'"T^  ^^f  number, 
by  a  weU.f«J.  successful  lore,  of  -^V^"^^  „f 

Uiere  is  nothing  strange  '"**" '^^,'^.  About  six 
these  hitherto  enduring  and  ""fB""' ""^„,  „d  .heir 
hundred  of  them,  including  .50  »ck  •"  ^^^.'^.pcd, 

attendants,  were  t*"'"  P"]"^-,  f^'f ^^.Ution  had 
and  Procter,  who  would  ha»e  left  a  g  _P   ^  ^^, 

he  fallen,  escaped  with  Uiem.     1»«  '°°  ,  „„test, 

on  the  right  maintained  for  "«>«  «me^^  -«>^  ^„ 

'^  "T  Tc^rf  aw"rb»  *c  K^ntkians  falling  on 
secured  and  earned  '""V- J"  ^  barbarous  custom  of 
another  mistaken  for  .t,imiUtrf  ™  ~  ^,  „^ 

strops  of  the  skm .  »  "°B"  , '^  „  untarnished  re- 
savagery,  since  Tecum^h  k'™*^  yidy  eensure. 
puution  for  mercy  ^|r^J^„'°„^,  of'the  4.st 
and  with  contumely,  *■»  J*"^"  JL.diat«i  the  jurtice 

Late,  i-lr'"' J::;i„T^':^d  eS«g.  th.  r^^" 
of  his  criticism.    Few  indeed  ^°»'°  *  ^        ^  of  ,812 

of  these  -^-ttl'seTwi:^  rn^M  alm,^  b.  «"«'  '- 
for  that  of  fmoA  b™*"- *»?  "'f^^  ^„  the  battle 
„n  geniu.  H«rison  "^^'•"^^^  ^'^^^t  needless, 
•by  superior  prowe«L'  St»t'»»"  »»'  ^^  nty  of 
Procter,  however.  w«  ~>^"^"^^  ".i^  .,%.g«d. 

p^oal  cood«t  •»»  pre«o«J jr    ^^^^  a.e  misri««»y 
warmly  recognised.   Hamson.  having 

station  of  Moravian-town.  «v«»»"^  ^"""J  ^  »  his 

he  h«l  entered  it  with  ^^^''^.^^ZLy.  be«. 
legitimate  captures,  though  most  of  iU*P» 

J""^a  r  GelL^'^'S^overTth^^d  regulajs. 
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Americans,  it  will  be  remembered,  occupied  Fort  George 
alone  outside  their  own  territory.     Their  chief  attention 
together  with  that  of  the  two  newly  appointed  generals, 
Wilkmson  and  Wade  Hampton,  had  been  diverted  to  a 
great  effort  against  Montreal,  of  which  more  anon.    In  the 
mMntime  M'Clure,  a  militia  brigadier,  remained  in  command 
at  Niagara  with  about  three  thousand  men.    At  the  news  of 
Procter's  defeat,  it  was  naturally  assumed  by  the  British  on 
the  Niagara  that  Harrison's  victorious  army  from  the  west 
would  be  upon  them.    So  General  Vincent  at  St.  Davids, 
now  again  in  chief  command,  gathering  his  troops  together 
abandoned  the  river  front  and  withdrew  to  his  former  strong 
post  on  Burlington  heights,  where  Procter  and  his  handful 
of  survivors  from  Moravian-town  soon  joined  him.    Orders, 
however,  soon  came  from  Prevost  to  evacuate  the  whole' 
peninsula  of  Upper  Canada  and  retire  on  Kingston.    This 
catastrophe  was   happily  averted  by  the  good  sense  and 
subsequently  better  information  of  Vincent  and  his  officers, 
who  at  a  council  of  war  determined  to  ignore  it.    But  on 
their  brief  retirement  from  the  Niagara  frontier  M'Clure  had 
let  loose  a  whole  horde  of  plunderers  who  ravag-d  the 
defenceless  country,  not  merely  of  property,  but  even  to  the 
abduction  and  imprisonment  of  loyalist  residents.    He  was 
aided  in  this  by  Wilcocks,  the  renegade  ex-member  of  the 
Upper  Canadian  legislature  who,  with  a  band  of  disaffected 
American  settlers  In  Canada,  gave  a  specially  virulent  and 
personal  touch  to  such  outrages.    Bands  of  defence  were 
organised  by  the  U.E.  militiamen  at  home  on  leave,  who 
caught  eighteen  of  these  marauders  on  one  occasion  and 
hung  fifteen  of  them  on  the  spot  as  traitors.    If  any  veterans 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  from  Eastern  New  York  or  the 
Carolinas  were  settled  hereabouts,  old  memories  must  surely 
have  been  stirred  by  such  doings,  which  helped  at  any  rate 
to  perpetuate  the  bitter  feelings  of  their  fathers. 

As  eariy  in  December  the  British,  with  slight  resistance, 
moved  back  again  to  the  river  front,  M'Clure  evacuated 
Fort  Gemge  with  much  despatch,  signalising  his  departure 
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from  Canadian  soil  by  a  dastardly  act     For  some  two 
months  previously  he  had  procured  the  sanction  of  Arm- 
strong, the  War  SecreUry,  to  destroy  Newark,  with  sufficient 
notice  to  the  inhabitants,  should  the  measure  be  of  strategic 
urgency.    And  now  on  a  bitter  December  night,  after  he 
had  decided  to  leave  Canadian  soil,  he  set  fire  to  the 
town  at  sunset,  with  half  an  hour's  warning  and  without  a 
shadow  of  excuse.    Thus  a  well-built  and,  as  described  by 
every  one,  an  attractive  little  town  of  some  150  houses, 
two    chJirches,  and  a    few  public  buildings,  was   burned 
to  the  ground,  and  four  hundred  women  and  children  turned 
out  into  the  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winters  night.     The 
conscience  or    the  fears  of   this   foolish  and  malevolent 
amateur  were  so  quickened  at  the  sight  of  the  British 
troops,  who  had  been  sent  forward  at  the  news,  that  he 
hurried  across  the  rive:  leaving  all  his  tents  standing  and 
Fort  Georgs  intact  with  many  guns  and  much  material. 
So  the  British  at  any  rate  recovered  a  vastly  improved 
fortress,  besides  some  newly  built  barracks  that  M'Clure's 
panic  had  not  permitted  him  to  destroy.     His  bruUl  act 
disgusted  his  own  countrymen  and  raised  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation in  Cawida,  while  Prevost's  kid-glove  tendencies 
were  more  than  ever  denounced. 

General  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  the  new  civil  and  military 
commander  of  Upper  Canada,  together  with  General  Riall, 
arrived  at  this  moment  Vincent  had  gone  east,  but  Colonel 
Murray,  a  daring  and  active  officer,  was  there  to  put  the 
new  commanders  en  rapport  with  the  local  situation.  This 
resulted  in  a  dire  retribution  for  the  burning  of  Newark. 
Fort  Niagara  was  stormed  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred  in 
killed,  wouuded  and  prisoners  to  the  defenders,  and  an 
aggressive  caaipaign  instituted  which  in  less  than  a  month's 
time  had  laid  the  entire  American  frontier  from  Lake 
OnUrio  to  Lake  Erie  in  ashes,  including  the  town  of  Buffalo, 
which  was  defended  by  two  thousand  men,  and  more  than 
half  the  ships  with  which  Ferry  had  won  his  victory.  Fort 
Niagara^was  garrisoned,  to  be  held,  as  it  turned  out,  till  the 
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peace.  And  thus  ended  the  second  year  of  the  war  in 
western  Canada,  leaving  the  province  swept  clear  of  the 
wiemy  and  their  principal  post  on  the  American  side  of 
the  river  m  British  hands.  It  now  only  remains  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  doings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal, 
where  a  greater  display  of  force  had  been  made  by  the 
Americans,  but  much  less  achieved  in  the  way  of  injury  to 
their  opponents. 

On  May  28th,  the  very  day  on  which  the  Americans  were 
tokmg  Fort  George.  Sir  George  Yeo  and  his  fleet,  carrying 
^ven  hundred  and  fifty  regulars,  had  advanced  against 
Sacketts  Harbour,  before  described  as  neariy  opposite  to 
Kingston,  and  in  a  manner  its  American  counterpart    Its 
former  large  garrison  was  now  reduced  to  about  nine  hundred 
regulars  and  four  or  five  hundred  Albany  militia.     Unfor- 
tunately  the  prospects  and  the  ardour  of  the  attacking 
force  were  stultified  by  the  blighting  presence  of  Prevost 
himself,  for  on  this  occasion  the  troops  were  actually  in  the 
boats  with    the   prospect  of  eflfecting  something    like  a 
surprise,  and  full  of  confidence.    The  Commander-in-Chief, 
however,  whistled  tiiem  on  board  again,  and  nobody  to  this 
day  knows  why.     After  giving  the  garrison  this  timely 
warning,  he  was  persuaded  to  make  the  attempt  again 
under  less  promising  conditions  at  dawn  the  next  day. 
But  this  time  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  the  ships 
could  not  approach  near  enough  to  tiie  shore  to  cover  the 
landing.    This  was,  however,  ultimately  effected  on  Horse 
Island  to  the  west  of  tiie  harbour,  and  connected  by  a 
causeway  with  Uie  mainland.    At  the  end  of  tiie  causev   y 
stood  tiie  Albany  militia,  well  posted  and  witii  a  gun,  L  it 
only  to  vanish  like  smoke  at  the  approach  of  the  British, 
and  be  seen  no  more.    Owing  to  the  immobility  of  tiie 
becalmed  vessels  carrying  tiie  field  guns,  the  attack  had  to 
be  made  without  artillery.    But  it  was  so  far  successful, 
after  a  smart  fight  witii  the  American  regulars  and  no  little 
loss  on  botii  sides,  tiiat  the  enemy  went  the  lengtii  of  setting 
fire  to  their  ships  in  the  harbour  and  to  their  barracks 
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preparatory  to  an  evacuation.  But  at  this  moment  the 
fatuity  which  seemed  to  seize  upon  the  hapless  Prevost, 
whenever  the  wrong  thing  could  possibly  be  said  or  done, 
again  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  ordered  a  retreat 
Major  Drummond  guaranteed  him  success  if  he  would  give 
him  but  a  few  minutes,  but  this  singular  man,  solicitous 
apparently  as  ever  for  the  feelings  of  his  enemy  at  the  ex> 
pense  of  his  friends,  was  almost  fiercely  resolute  in  his  scuttle 
policy,  and  silenced  all  protest.  So  after  a  loss  of  250  in 
killed  and  wounded,  he  re-shipped  his  forces  and  sailed  away. 
Yet  six  months  afterwards,  as  we  have  seen,  he  berated  the 
gallant  41st  as  cowards  and  sent  Procter  to  a  court-martial. 
It  was  fortunate  for  Prevost  that  he  had  no  superior  within 
three  thousand  miles,  and  lamentable  for  Canada. 

After  this  there  was  a  long  lull,  due  chiefly  to  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  by  Dearborn  on  York  and  the  Niagara 
frontier.  On  his  retirement,  when  Wilkinson  and  Hampton 
were  appointed  to  the  northern  army,  it  was  decided,  after 
some  difference  of  opinion,  to  make  a  great  effort  t^ainst 
Montreal  Wilkinson,  now  in  chief  command,  was  to  con- 
centrate his  division  near  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  thence  to 
descend  the  St  Lawrence,  while  Hampton,  who  had  taken 
over  the  force  which  had  been  cantoned  all  this  time  at 
the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain,  was  to  march  down  the 
Chateanguay  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  other  above 
Montreal,  and  join  forces  at  He  Perrot  Hampton  had 
over  4000  r^^lar  infantry,  ten  guns  with  artillerymen, 
some  cavalry,  and  1500  militia.  By  the  end  of  September 
he  had  moved  forward  to  Four  Comers,  just  above  the 
spot  where  the  Chateauguay  river  enters  Canadian  territory. 
It  was  not  till  a  month  later  that  Wilkinson  was  ready  to 
move  from  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  the  advance  was  begim 
simultaneously  by  both  armies.  Wilkinson  had  under 
him  nearly  8000  men,  mostly  regulars,  while  watching 
Hampton  with  a  view  of  checking  and  obstructing  him  at 
every  point  was  De  Salaberry  and  his  300  Voltigeurs,  vrith 
80  fencibles  under  Ferguson,  and  about  200  Indians.    He 
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J-nr*^  on  the  day  of  battle  by  600  of  the  embodied 
w^o  tj'i  ^n^  u'  ^'*'''"'  M'Donnell  of  the  Glengarries. 
r«L^J"  J"'  "'°  '"^^  considerable  effect,  and 
brought  them  np  by  a  remarkable  forced  march. 

Hampton  decided  for  the  Chateauguay  route,  and  on 
October  25th.  the  fourth  day's  advance  down  the  river,  in 
an  intervenmg  tract  of  forest,  behind  which  lay  an  o,Un 
country  all  the  way  to  the  St  Lawrence-a  fact  which  g^^s 
spec«l  significance  to  this  famous  incident-he  ran  into 

De  rrj**°  ^"'T'^  '*  """'^'"^  ^''  P»*^  ^°  Montreal. 
ue  balaberry,  m  short,  was  astride  the  road,  and  partiallv 

p.ot«:ted  by  an  a^^ ;  his  three  hundred  and  odd  ^ulirs 

and  fifty  Indians  extended  into  the  forest,  with  their  left  on 

^enver^  which  was  only  fordable  at  some  rapids  in  their 

^r  J^Tu"^  ^"^*''  °"  *^"  *'"^»''^^  '^"^^  against  a 
cTnn^^  ^  i°T  °^  M'D°"°«»'«  "'I'tia.  Hampton 
cannot  be  accused  of  over-confidence.     It  is  a  slightly  con- 

^  ^i  •^'^r'^^r'^  '^'"•'^  ^"^    ^''°^««^-  -nderf^l 

2Sth,  General  Izard,  another  South  Carolinian,  held  Hamo- 

!^A  rii">!L'V"  S*'f»^"y'«  ^~"t.  while  Colonel  Purdy, 

^i^Lr^K^  uu^Z^''^'^  ^'•""S^  "»«  '^ood^  to  cross 
tt«  ford  which  had  been  duly  noted  by  their  scouts.    Purdy 

lost  himself  m  the  woods,  and  it  was  past  noon  on  the  next 

day  when  scattering  shots  from  near  the  ford  set  Izard^s 

JZ^r^u     J^f"^'    ^*^°^  **°^°  °"  ^  Salaberry's 
extended  handful,  they  drove  In  his  pickets,  and  in  due 

Ts^J^^'f  ^^'""  ''^'""'^^^  *°  *  »--^  line oJdere^;: 

M T.  """"*?•  "  »«««ted   by  M'Donnell.  and    seiring 

lustily  This  brought  up  M'Donnell  with  his  men  to  the 
suppor^  of  the  retreating  regulars,  and  yet  more  a  happ^ 
mspirauon  prompted  that  officer  to  practise  a  ruse  ttS 

e^TrlVv^f  Kri'T"^'  '^^''^  '^"^  '^y'  ^°'  ^^  «"««! 
every  available  bugler  to  scatter  out  into  the  woods  and 
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make  as  much  noise  as  he  was  able,  and  all  his  men  to 
cheer  loudly,  while  a  hundred  fresh  Indians  arriving  at  this 
moment  spread  out  and  filled  the  forest  with  their  war- 
whoops.    Under  the  impression  that  a  large  force  was  in 
front,  these  measures  gave  pause  to  the  advancing  foe. 
The  Canadians  renewed  their  fire,  and  pushed  forward  again 
in  great  strength  to  where  De  Salaberry  with  extraordinary 
coolness  had  apparently  remained  alone.     Impressed  by 
the  firing,  the  clamour,  the  bugle-calls  and  war-whoops 
from  all  directions  in  the  woods,  disappointed  moreover  at 
the  evident  failure  of  Pnrdy  to  force  the  ford  on  to  the 
Canadian  flank  and  rear,  the  Americans  retired,  whether  in 
order  or  disorder  does  not  seem  clear,  and  is  of  no  con- 
sequence since  they  retired  for  good.    Purdy  in  the  mean- 
time, having  scattered  an  advanced  post  of  undisciplined 
Beauhamots  militia,  merely  placed  there  to  give  warning, 
advanced  on  the  ford.     Here  M'Donnell  had  stationed  a 
company  of  his  trained  French  militia  under  Daley,  who, 
pouring  into  the  Americans  an  effective  fire,  re-crossed  the 
river  to  his  main  body.    This  was  under  the  two  Duches- 
nays,  and  posted  in  part  along  the  nearer  bank,  kept  up  a 
hot   fusilade   across    the   water.     Disconcerted    by  this, 
impressed,  like  Izard,  by  the  far-extended    .proar  in  the 
surrounding  woods,  fatigued  perhaps   with  a  night   and 
half  a  day  of  wandering  in  the  forest,  Pnrdy  and  his  men 
also  fell  back  and  beyond  doubt  in  great  confusion,  for 
they  began  firing  wildly  on  one  another  in  most  destructive 
fashion.    Straggling  back  to  headquarters,  they  materially 
helped  to  confirm  the  idea  already  current  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  that  they  were  confronted  by  a  strong 
force.    Incredible  as  it  seems,  Hampton  precipitately  aban- 
doned the  enterprise,  gave  the  order  to  retire,  sent  word  to 
Wilkinson  not  to  expect  him,  and  facing  about  marched 
his  whole  force  ingloriously  back  to  Plattstnirg  on  Lake 
Champ  V<  In.    This  hopelessly  inefficient  general  was  given, 
it  seems,  to  drink,  but  Purdy  was  not,  and  his  fiasco  at  the 
ford  at  the  head  of   over  two   thousand  men    was  un- 
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pardonable.     It  was  not  a  very  bloodv  affair  thi.  -  a 

c'x^rrrr'  '-f  ;'•"  •  H„LrerifHL?ie4Te 
Th^l  ,  'tJ"?  "  •  "'^^•^••^  «t  was  a  kind  of  mLrn 
Thermopylae,   blocking   the  open   road  »«   rir«-*  "°°*''" 

P-ibJy  saving  the  sJte.  The^L^it'^r  ^"s^he^;' 
who  throughout  the  war  was  invaluable,  and  the  soWtT^ 
his  Voltigeurs  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  To  M'DlnnHi 
belonged  almost  equal  credit.  What  wouW  have  hap^"" 
«f  Hampton  had  behaved  like  an  ordinary  norm!r^ 
mander  instead  of  like  a  worse  than  ^T,f^     f  *'°"' 

ill  savins      I,arH.  f  ?  madman  it  would  be 

w  tr^the  lilfl  *'°""  '^^"'^  ^^^^^^  overwhelmed 

been  at  Chateauguay.      It  must  be  presumed  thev  h^S 
nothing  to  say  in  the  matter,  and  weJe  th^  Wc^T  of  a 

WrnLl!'  '^''T:'   '^""'^   °'    J-^o-.  for  nrhaled 
WUkmson,  deserved  shooting  more  thoroughly  than  anv  Jm 

mander  within  my  historical  knowledge.    PrIJ^*"LT 
tion  to  lost  opportunities  was  trifling  to  this    ToL  HuM 
who  was  actually  sentenced  to  be  shotf though  acquSLllIs 
by  comparison  a  venial  sinner,  the  victim  of  circumrta'nri 
inexperience,  and  others'  blunders.     Some  Amlto    k^' 
tor«ns  brush  away  Chateauguay  as  a  UttTe  ^^^  .t 
«8ard  ,t  as  a  trifling  check  which  merely^vra  Lbu 
excuse  to  Hampton  to  thwart  Wilkin«,n  a'^d^lLck  o«  ^f 
an  expedition  he  hated  because  not  devised  and  whnirJ 
«>mmanded  by  himself.    This  seems  j^i^^^a^lTe^^ 
t,s  otherwise  unintelligible.    But  Canada  did  not  lc«k  kt  it 
m  this  way.  and  indeed  had  this  opportunity  nT^„ 
boldly  given  him.  Hampton  would  haveCn  S^^^J,^^ 
march  on.    So  De  Salaberr,  may  fairly  be  said^rSL  ?ace 

an  ii^mt^tl't  '''^°""^"  *"'  ^^'^--'^  ^^- of 
all  his  men.  to  have  very  possibly  saved  Montreal     At 

•ny  rate  «,  brilliant  a  deed.  perfoLd  almost  w^iy  by 
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French  Canadians,  was  from  every  point  of  view  peculiarly 
acceptable.  It  should  be  said  that  some  companies  of 
the  De  Watteville  Regiment  were  lower  down  the 
Chateauguay  river.  It  may  also  be  added  that  Prevost 
arrived  on  the  scene  after  all  was  over,  wrote  the  despatch 
to  his  Government,  treated  the  business  as  a  mere  outpost 
affair,  took  most  of  the  credit  to  himself  for  its  valuable 
result,  and  gave  the  rest  to  De  Watteville  who  was  not 
within  miles  of  the  field.  He  did  not  even  mention 
M'Donnell.  The  truth,  however,  came  out,  and  that  gallant 
officer  was  made  aC.B.,but  he  felt  the  injustice  of  excluding 
De  Salaberry  to  whom,  in  a  letter  extant,  he  attributes  the 
chief  honour,  and  furthermore  he  personally  importuned  the 
Government  to  confer  the  same  distinction  on  his  friend, 
which  they  eventually  did.  Prevost  and  M'Donnell  both 
put  Hampton's  force  at  seven  thousand.  But  Hampton  was 
not  shot,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  reprimanded. 

Wilkinson  also  was  said  to  be  intemperate,  and  as  a 
friend  of  Aaron  Burr  had  been  suspected  a  few  years  previ- 
ously of  those  unorthodox  ambitions  and  revolutionary 
designs  in  the  south-west  which  brought  the  other  to  grief. 
But  now  he  was  journeying  down  the  St.  Lawrence  towards 
Montreal  with  nearly  nine  thousand  men,  a  force  one  might 
think  should  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
a  place  so  scantily  defended.  He  had  with  him  too  some 
good  officers — Macombe,  afterwards  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  Forsyth,  ever  active,  besides  Generals  Brown  and  Lewis, 
both  of  approved  worth.  Unlike  the  condition  of  things  on 
Montgomery's  advance  in  1775,  Wilkinson  found  the  popu- 
lation, just  here  part  British  and  part  French,  universally 
hostile.  Chauncey  had  been  endeavouring  with  only  partial 
success  to  blockade  Kingston,  but  several  gunboats  had  got 
out  and  followed  on  the  heels  of  Wilkinson's  flotilla  to  its 
no  small  annoyance.  The  only  two  regular  regiments,  and 
those  weak  in  numbers,  available  for  the  serious  business  in 
hand  were  the  49th  and  89th,  with  some  companies  of 
fencibles  and  Voltigeurs  and  a  few  artillery.    These  were 
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grouped  for  the  time  under  Colonel  Momson.  while  Captain 
l^'l  ^?!^  t^^^  ""**  Queenston  memory  commanded 
three  hundred  British  militia  of  the  counties  of  Glengarry 
and  Dunda.,  in  all  not  over  a  thou«nd  men.  Montreal  in 
the  meantime  was  in  the  hands  of  the  scdenUry  militia  a 
force  whose  disposition  was  now  beyond  doubt,  but  wh^ 
^^ncy  remains  an  unknown  quantity,  a.  It  was  never 
tested  but  It  could  not  possibly  have  been  very  great.  Even 
with  the  knowledge  of  Hamptons  failure,  which  Wilkinson 
was  not  yet  in  pos.session  of,  the  prospects  of  Montreal  may 
well  ha.e  seemed  to  be  tolerably  hopeless. 

The  progress  during  these  early  November  days  of  the 
American  army  by  land  and  water  to  the  foot  of  the  Long 
Sault  rapid,  was  accompanied  by  various  incidents  and  skir- 
mishes  of  slight  consequence,  but  on  November  nth  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Chrystler's  farm,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Montreal  and  dashed  Wilkinson's  hopes  in  a  manner  scarcely 
l«w  sensational  than  that  in  which  Chateauguay  had  baffled 
Hampton      Indeed  it  was  more  so,  as  there  was  a  tougher 
fight,  and  the  general  was  not  an  amateur,  though  he  appears 
to  have  been  himself  sick  in  bed  during  the  action.    Atthe 
moment  of  the  battle  Wilkinson  with  his  main  force  was  at 
Williamsburg.     General  Brown  with  the  vanguard  of  the 
"^^u^.  «ffly  negotiated  the  Long  Sault  rapids  below, 
and  Boyd  s  brigade  was  to  follow  when  Morrison  with  the 
49th  and  89th,  and  indeed  the  whole  little  force  as  already 
described,  and  some  eight  hundred  in  number,  came  up  and 
compelled  him  to  a  rearguard  action.     Morrison,  accom- 
panied  and  assisted  by  Harv«y  of  Stoney  Creek  renown 
drew  up  his  men  on  the  open  fields  of  Chrystler's  farm 
his  right  on  the  river  and  his  left  on  pine-woods,  expodng 
afront  of  nearly  half  a  mile.    To  be  precise, it  was  im- 
posed of  SIX  hundred  and  forty  men  of  the  49th  and  89th 
and  two  hundred  Voltigeurs,  fencibles.  and  artillery   with 
a  score  of  Indians  and  two  six-pounders.     Against  this 
WilkinK>n,  according   to  his   own    despatch,  threw   two 
and  a  h«tf  brigadat  consisting  of  eighteen  haodred  men 
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to   be    followed    later   by   six    hundred    more ;    and    the 
fight   began  at   half-pait   two.      General   Koyd,  who  was 
in  command,  made  repeated  effbrtii,  according  to  hii  o'Uera, 
to  turn  Morrison!  left  flank.     Failing  there  and  in  front, 
a   strong  attack   supported    by   cavalry    was    then   made 
on  the  right  near  the  river  under  Colonel  Pearson.    This 
handful  of  regulars  from  their  paucity  had  to  support  each 
other  from  left  to  right  of  the  field,  and  they  seem  to  have 
br.n  not  only  most  skilfully  handled,  but  as  staunch  aa 
they  were  active.    They  not  only  preserved  their  few  guns, 
which  were  specially  struck  at.  but  captured  one  of  the 
enemy's  and  finally  repulsed  the  latter  with  such  decision 
that  a  body  of  six  hundred  men  had  to  be  despatched  to 
support  their  retreat.     The  casualties  on  the  British  side 
were  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  on  that  of  the  Americana 
three  hundred  and  forty,  besides  a  hundred  prisoners.     It 
was  now  getting  dark,  and  under  cover  of  the  night  Boyd 
carried  his  men  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  next  day 
they  ran  the  rapids  of  the  Long  Sault  and  joined  the  van- 
guard under  Brown  near  Cornwall,  about  eighty  miles  above 
Montreal.     Wilkinson  wax  himself  incapacitated  during  the 
action  at  Chrystler's  farm  with  the  same  ailment  it  was 
said  that  aflticted  Hampton.     It  is  not  at  first  apparent 
why  this  fight  at  Chrystler's.  brilliant  little  affair  though  it 
was,  should  be  held  as  one  of  the  decisive  engagements  of 
the  war,  sharing,  that  is  to  say,  with  Chateauguay  the 
honour  of  having  saved  Montreal  in  1813.    Four  hundred 
men  was  a  slight  loss  to  the  enemy  out  of  seven  or  eight 
thousand,  but  its  moral  effect  was  sufficient  to  influence  a 
weak  and  irresolute  general  at  a  moment  when  he  received 
a  much  more  staggering  Mow.      For  on  the  day  after 
Chrystler's  farm  Wilkinson  got  Hampton's  message  an- 
nouncing his  withdrawal  to  Lake  Champlain.    Wilkinson 
raged  and  put  his  rage  upon  paper,  and  with  justice.    He 
then  called  a  council  of  w'  r,  which  decided  on  the  prompt 
abandonment  of  the  expedition  and  its  objects  and  a  retire- 
ment to  winter  quarters.     The  wrath  of  the  American 
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natJon.  or  of  the  war  party  at  any  rate,  was  jfreat.  and  well  it 
may  have  been.     Readers  of  this  book  may  contrast  this 
«pirit  with  that  of  Arnold's  march  to  Quebec,  and  yet  more 
with  the  tenacity  with  which  Montgomery'n  raw  men  stuck 
to  the  Plain,  of  Abraham,  half-clad  through  a  bitter  winter, 
while  to  travel  outside  our  subject  into  the  campaigns  of 
Washington,  one  finds  another  order  of  things,  and  that  too 
among  what  was  sometimes  but  a  mere  militia.    One  may 
well  ask  what  was  it  that  thus  ailed,  with  rare  exceptions, 
these   American   troops  an      ♦heir    leaders  who    invaded 
Canada  in   1813-13.     Tl._   ..arr^Un  stated  here  are  in  all 
cases  their  own;  those    .f  .  ,^   ;;rit  .r.  n     have  very  pre- 
cisely.      If  Hamptons      .nl.Ki     a*i  h-  .    plained   by  in- 
sobriety  and  malevol'  >  .  iov.,n'l>  Jus  riv.il,      ely  a  council  of 
war,  above  all  with  .ui  an  .►ci"  fren<  rnl  M:  it    head,  would  in 
ordinary  cases  have    i.uuiei  do*  •  s„    .  pa'pable  dishonour. 
But  Wilkinson  had  m..  it<  i  /ts    (  -..alousy  at  least,  and  he 
too  called  a  council  cf  \,ai.     wh«i   ^oint  of  view  would 
officers  commanding  sevei>  th  ji.sjinu  re'.,ular  troops  within 
a  few  days'  easy  march  ot  t!     ^.irt  caUy  defenceless  city 
which  spelt  their  final  triumph  be  considering  when  they 
threw  the  whole  thing  up  ?  They  lacked  nothing  in  food  nor 
material.  Could  it  be  because  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
active  troops  were  worrying  their  march  ?  Had  a  succession 
of  incredibly  bad  commanders  blighted  the  spirit  of  the 
regular  soldier  and  filled  the   militiaman  with  an  almost 
chronic  panic?    Did  the  American  armies  miss  the  spirit 
and  the  element  of  New  England  which  in  former  wars  had 
Uken  the  lead,  both  as  organisers  and  combatants?    The 
people  of  other  States  would  probably  not  accept  such  a 
suggestion.    But  to  the  impartial  Inquirer  with  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  that  of  the  Revo- 
lution  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  an  American  combination  of 
this  era  without  the  cool  heads,  the  varied  resources  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  with  their  sturdy  and  in- 
telligent batUlions.    Fortunately  perhaps  for  Canada,  New 
England  had  practically  held  aloof.     There  was  Indeed 
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something 

the  British  that  they 


like  an  understanding  between  these  provinces  and 
annoy 


each  other  as  little  as 


possible,  on  land  at  least,  and  even  upon  the  coasts,  where 
such  distinctions  were  difficult,  there  was  strong  evidence  of 
this  feeling.  Some  American  historians  have  not  spared 
the  Puritan  Commonwealths  for  the  part  they  played. 
But  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  Canadian  war  was  one 
purely  of  aggression,  a  policy  from  the  first  denounced  by 
New  England.  Nor  was  it  a  question  of  defending  the  soil 
of  the  United  States  against  an  enem)f's  designs.  The  raids 
of  the  British  were  purely  retaliatory,  made  as  it  were  in 
self-defence,  without  any  ulterior  design,  and  with  the  sole 
object  of  shortening  the  war.  These  were  mainly  directed, 
as  was  natural  and  right  (torn  the  British  point  of  view, 
i^inst  those  regions  which  had  especially  challenged  them 
as  the  fomenters  of  the  strife.  It  was  altogether  a  curious 
situation,  without  precedent,  perhaps,  in  its  way,  and  only 
made  possible  by  the  ill-assorted  and  but  yet  half-united 
elements  which  then  composed  the  American  Federation. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  WAR  IN    1814 

cUJ^^'V  '*''^''°'^  •""*  *^*^  '^"»*t"«^  Of  Lower 
Canada  in  January.  There  had  been  a  great  dearS^^^J 
.pcc.e  for  carrying  on  the  war.  This  had  bLTLun  .81'' 
^a„  Act  authorising  the  issue  of  army  biuT  be^rLg  4  pl'r 

U^Tr.  r  ^^  ^""^  ^"  ""'^  P«««d  incieasing  the 

■Zi'l  ^'•500^'  «^'  of  which   was  redeemed  in  Isic 

I^l^Z  "°"'"  •^•"^  '*"^''*^*»  ^'om  any  personal  con 
Uct  with  the  war.  devoted  itself  to  a  campi'^  ^nstX 

In'S^ZTj:^  ^''"^"  '"^'  '"**  "  '»»«  forcible^supp.^^ 
don  of  LeCaHoJ^n,  ^nd  the  action  token  in  connSn 

r       P,  ^""^"»  •*"'  o(  this  too  was  a  measure  passS^for 
d^«al.fy,«g  the  Chief-Justice  and  the  Judges  o^thH^ng's 

^thttT/''*'*:"  '"'  ''°"""'''  ^^•^*»'  -^«««r  -'tWn  o 
«^hout   the,    constitutional   powers,  of  which    they  had 

august  ai-emWy  to  whom  they  thus  ventured  to  dfctoVe 

Sewel  and  Monck.  chief-justices  of  the  province  a«d  of 

mstigator.  and  evil  genii  of  Governor  Craig's  somewhat 

Cr:  rDTtfb      ''  ";5;-^-^  haTbeeralt 
iront  with   De  Salaberry  or  Dnimmond  they  would  have 
f«quenUy  wished,  no  doubt,  for  one  hour  of  Cra!g     T^t 
they  were  not  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  many  of  them  V^ 
eluding  the  brilliant  young  Papineau  of  aft^r  notoriety  "" 
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the  rebellion  of  1837-38,  were  good  militiamen,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  have  led  their  companions  with  ardour  against 
the  Americans  had  the  military  dispositions  of  the  moment 
required  it    But  as  the  militia  of  Lower  Canada  was  orly 
used  in  the  field  to  a  lim?ted  extent,  the  province  having 
been  comparatively  immune,  they  had  no  opportunity  of 
vindicating  their  character  for  militant  loyalty  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  objected,  and  not  without  reason,  to  their  ill- 
timed  and  rather  foolUh  political  attitude.    It  was  quite 
true  that  they  had  at  present  rather  the  shadow  than  the 
subsunce  of  the  British  Constitution.    Their  Upper  House 
neither  had  nor  needed  the  moderation  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  were  financially  independent  as  we  have  seen. 
But    this    Lower  House,  ton  the  other   hand,   cherished 
aspirations  which  quite  failed  to  appreciate  the  lii  »iUtions 
of  even  the   British  Constitution.     Neither  they  nor  the 
times  were  ripe  for  really  responsible  government    That 
the  claimants  should  think  otherwise  is  perfectly  natural, 
but   they   believed    themselves   entitled    to   much    more 
authority  than  belonged  or  even  to-day  belongs  to  the 
British  House  of  Commons.    They  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that    they   could    make  laws  independently  of  the 
Governor  in  Council,  and  in  short  had  been  sent  to  Quebec 
to  be  the  absolute  rulers  of  the  colony.    Stuart,  a  Scotsman 
who  in  later  times  held  high  office  and  was  made  a  baronet, 
was  among  the  leaders  of  this  mainly  French  party,  to 
become  himself  in  Ume  a  target  for  the  same  shafts  that 
he  was  now  levelling  at  those  in  power.    The  Lower  House, 
without  evidence  or  examination,  passed  articles  of  impeach- 
ment on  Sewell    and    Monk,  which    the    Upper    House 
absolutely  condemned  not  merely  because  they  had  not 
themselves  been  consulted,  but  because  the  articles  were 
enacted  in  quite  irregular  and    unconstitutional   fashion. 
The  dominant  party  in  the  Assembly  were  greatly  wroth 
and  demanded  that  their ' articles  of  impeachment'  should 
be  presented  direct  to  the  Prince  Regent,  that  Stuart,  with 
an  appropriation  of  £2000,  should  be  immediately  sent  to 
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dL„i?  ""'"''"''''  "idence,  wu  of  courae   absurd    and 
pUinly    demonstrated    the    fact    tlu>    if  .1.     ,      .  •  T 
Council  »er>  i,».ii„~i  .1  ™  Legislative 

»:!    It  "„T^  '"T""'  P""  «'™  -'OEetherou.    ■ 
fdJ^allii  "'°'*''  "^  ">'  "»*  Chief.Justice  Scwel 

Jso^^.^eTroS'rrjXr'rhritSr''- 

river  and  in  the  St  Lawrence  neighbourhood  to  the  old 
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camp  at  Plattsburg  on  Lake  ChampUin,  though  not  without 
annoyance  from  Colonel  Hercules  Scott  and   a  thousand 
men  who  followed   him.     He  had  sent  Brown  with  two 
thousand  men  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  had  with  him  in 
March  twice  that  number  with  which  to  make  the  attack  on 
the  Canadian  frontier  that  was  to  retrieve  his  fame.    This 
supreme  and  final  effort  of  Wilkinson's  need  not  take  up 
our  space.     Before  the  ice  had  melted  he  led  nearly  his 
whole  force  a  few  miles  across  the  border  to  be  repulsed  at 
the  LacoUe  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Richelieu  which  crossed 
his  march,  by  a  small  Britbh  and  Canadian  force,  chiefly 
under  Major  Handcock.     After  a  stone  mill,  which  was  a 
leading   point  of  defence  apd  atUck,  the  engagement  is 
known  as  Lacolle  Mill.     Wilkinson  after  failing  to  force  the 
position,  in  holding  which  some  companies  of  the  13th  and 
a  few  marines  were  conspicuous,  fell  back  again  to  Platts- 
burg and  to  retirement,  enlivened  by  a  court-martial  of  a 
singularly  indulgent  disposition.    This  should  be  a  sufficient 
tribute  to  the  valour  of  the  defenders,  who  fought,  said  the 
witnesses  at  Wilkinsons  trial,  with  desperate  bravery ;  one 
company,  according  to  an  artillery  captain, '  made  a  charge 
on  our  guns,  receiving  their  fire,  and  Uiat  of  two  whole 
brigades  of  infantry  at  the  same  time.' 

The  Americans  had  recently  built  a  small  fleet  for 
service  on  Lake  Champlain,  which  found  shelter  at  Otter 
Creek,  a  harbour  on  the  Vermont  side,  while  the  British 
had  also  some  vessels  at  Isle  aux  Noix  of  historic 
memory  a  few  miles  down  the  Richelieu.  But  it 
was  once  again  on  the  Niagara  frontier  that  the  really 
serious  business  of  the  year  was  to  be  done  and  the 
two  most  fiercely  contested  battles  of  the  whole  war,  those 
of  Chippewa  and  Lund/s  I^ne,  were  to  be  fought.  Yeo 
in  the  preceding  summer  had  to  some  extent  got  the 
upper  hand  of  Chauncey,  but  this  winter  the  American 
commodore  had  increased  his  fleet  while  icebound  in 
Sackett's  Harbour,  and  with  the  open  season  hoped  to 
reverse  the  situation.    Brown  with  his  two  thousand  men 
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as  before  mentioned  was  at  Sacketfs  Harbour,  but  in  March 
was  ordered  west  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  giving  Prevost 
anothw  excellent  opportunity  to  attack  that  naval  station 
on  the  ice  and  destroy  the  fleet.    But  Prevosf  s  old  tenderness 
towards  Sacketfs  Harbour  was  still  in  the  ascendant.    Yeo 
however,  had  also  been  building  ships  during  the  winter  at' 
Kingston,  and  admitted  no  inferiority  to  Chauncey     The 
active  General  Drummond  was  in  command  here,  and  the 
two  together  persuaded  Prevost  to  consent,  which  he  did. 
though  apparently  with  some  relucUnce.  to  an  attack  on 
Uswego.  a  post  now  of  secondary  importance  to  Sacketfs. 
but  of  some  consequence  as  a  dep6t   of  military  stores. 
Yeo  sailed  with  two  frigates  just  launched,  and  six  smaller 
ships,  sloops,  and   brigs  with  gunboats.     A    little  over  a 
thousand  troops,  mostly  regulars,  under  Drummond  went 
with   him.     Fortunately   Prevost   did   not  accompany   the 
wtpcdition,  for  just  as  the  British    were  commencing  the 
attack  they  were  blown  off  the  coast  by  a  sudden  gale, 
which  wou»d  have  been  to  Sir  George  an  altogether  too 
tempting  opportunity  for  sparing  Oswego.     It  gave  the 
latter,  however,  which   had    only  three  hundred  and  odd 
regulars  in  the  fort  protecting  it.  a  chance  to  call  in  some  of 
the  local  militia.    They  proved  of  no  use  in  action,  affording 
a  great  contrast  to  their  counterparts  in  Upper  Canada,  who 
fought  with  great  determination.    They  scarcely  ever  were 
in  this  war.  and  one  can  only  suppose  that  they  turned  out. 
either  from  curiosity  as  spectators  or  in  the  hope  of  plunder 
On  the  following  day  Yeo  returned  to  the  attack,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  artillery  fire  between  the  land  batteries  and 
the  ships,  the  British  force  was  landed.     The  militia  in  the 
bordering  woods  ran  the  moment  they  came  into  action, 
while  the  regulars,  quite  outnumbered,  were  driven  into  the 
fort,  and  very  soon  out  of  it,  though  not  before  a  hundred 
of  the  attacking  force  in  all  had  been  killed  and  wounded, 
for  the  defensive  capacities  of  the  place  were  really  formid- 
able.     Oswego,  though  not  at  the  moment  fully  stocked, 
yielded  a  large  supply  of  stores  besides  a  few  small  vessels 
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to  the  captors,  who  destroyed  the  fort  and  the  pubh'c  build- 
ings. It  was  only  another  raid,  but  strategically  a  service- 
aUe  one,  and  occurred  on  May  6th.  Yeo,  after  returning 
to  Kingston,  soon  afterwards  sailed  away  to  look  up 
Chauncey  at  Sackett's,  who  was  stil)  awaiting  some  materials 
for  the  fitting  out  of  his  fleet,  so  he  was  thus  able  to  blockade 
him.  On  this  account  the  Americans  had  some  difficulty 
in  forwarding  Chauncey's  requirements  by  water,  though 
closely  hugging  the  lake  shores  and  creek  inlets.  In  a  some- 
what rash  attempt  to  cut  some  of  these  out  of  the  Big 
Sandy  Creek  with  gunboats,  Yeo  lost  his  whole  party  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

Brown  was  now  in  command  at  Buffalo  with  about  five 
thousand  men  on  the  Niagara  frontier.     He  was  an  active 
commander  with  a  nice  sense  of  discipline,  and  by  constant 
drilling  and  exercise  had  vastly  improved  his  division.     His 
orders  in  July  were  to  take  Fort  Erie,  and  thence  push 
forward  and  seize  the  strong  British  position  at  Burlington, 
thus  cutting  off  their  posts  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  such  as 
Forts  Niagara  and  George,  from  all  connection  with  York 
and  Kingston  save  by  water,  /hile  Chauncey  was  expected 
to  dominate  the  lake  and   co-operate  with  Brown.    The 
posts  and  forces  of  the  British  on  the  frontier  were  approxi- 
mately as  follows :  Fort  Niagara  (700),  Fort  George  (iocx>), 
Queenston  (300),  Chippewa  (500),  and  Fort  Erie  (150).     In 
addition  to  these  were  icxx>  at  York,  400  at  Burlington 
heights,  and  a  company  or  two  at  Long  Point  on  Lake  Erie. 
Riall  was  in  command  with  headquarters  at  Fort  George, 
when  on  July  3  the  Americans  crossed  the  river  and  captured 
Fort  Erie,  which  was  not  seriously  garrisoned  but  never- 
theless was  of  considerable  value  to  them  as  a   base  for 
retreat.    Just  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  the  British 
side,  the  Chippewa  river,  with  the  village  and  post  of  that 
name  at  its  mouth,  had  to  be  crossed   by  the  Americans 
advancing  from  the  direction  of  Lake  Erie.    But  a  mile  or 
two  in  front  of  this  again  was  the  smaller  stream  of  Street's 
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Creek  Though  none  of  WelHngtcn's  veteran  rcgimenti  had 
M  yet  readied  the  west,  some  had  arrived  in  Lower  Canada. 

0„?ll"if  ,"  ■'IT"  ^^  ^"^^'  •'''"**y  «*'^«"«1  there- 
to thUp'T  ulK^^  ^"  "^'^  J""*  •^•^'"K-  I"  *ddJUon 
to  th...  Rull  had  about  five  hundred  of  the  Royal  Scot. 

and  the  100th  respectively,  a  squadron  of  the  19th  Light 
Z!^^2'  *    *^  «rti"e'ymen.  and  three  light  guns.     Of 

?1  ,  n^u  ""^  ^'^  *'""^'«^  °^  *»»«  Lincolns  under 
Ccdonel  Dickson  and  Major  Secord.  and  the  same  number  of 
Indians  W.th  a  little  over  two  thousand  men  in  all.  Riall 
moved  forward  from  his  lines  of  defence  on  the  Chippewa 
on  July  5  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  open  half-mile  strip 

^^TaI  '^'!''r^  '»»«  f°««t.  which  for  obvious  reasons 
wa^  the  distmguishmg  characteristic  of  so  many  battlefields 
in  th..  war.  Both  forces,  as  elsewhere,  had  one  flank  on  the 
river,  the  other  on  a  wood  which  was  occupied  by  their 

Scott  and  Ripley  led  the  two  brigades  of  American  regulars, 
which  with  a  third  of  volunteers  and  Indians,  were  expended 
along  the  line  of  Street's  Creek,  and  amounted  in  all  to  about 
four  thousand  five  hundred  men.    The  battle  thus  fought 
between  the  two  tributary  streams  opened  with  the  «uiy 
repulse  of  the  few  British  Indians  in  the  woods  to  the  right 
r  1°^'  ^"K'^e  of  mixed  irregulars.    But  on  the  advance 
of  the  first  British  line  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  ,00th  and 
the  Lincoln  militia.  Porter's  men  fell  back  without  loss,  but 
in  haste  and  disorder,  on  their  main  body,  who  had  nine 
field  pieces  skilfully  placed.    The  Americans,  now  rapidly 
acquiring  under  discipline  and  experience  the  qualities  of 
veteran  troops,  encountered  the  attack  of  the  smaller  force 
with  steadmess  both  in  front  and  on  their  left,  where  Ripley 
with  his  brigade  had  in  view  the  turning  of  the  British 
right    The  battle  began   about  four  and  was  hotly  con- 
tested, the  British,  with  many  former  fields  in  mind,  throw- 
ing themselves  with  great  courage  again  and  again  upon 
Scott  s  hnes.  but  this  time  all  in    vain.      The    superior 
numbers  of  the  Americans  were  now  able  to  do  themselves 
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justice,  and  their  guns  played  upon  the  British  with  great 
effect.  As  Riall  was  acting  on  the  defensive,  it  seems  some* 
thing  rash  to  have  thus  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Chippewa 
and  attacked  the  Americans  with  such  advantage  at  any 
rate  as  their  smaller  stream  gave  them.  When  Riall  drew 
off  his  men,  though  in  good  order,  to  his  own  lines  behind 
the  Chippewa,  and  then  repulsed  an  attempt  to  cross  it,  the 
battle  was  over,  and  he  had  lost  a  fourth  of  his  small  army, 
but  practically  no  prisoners.  The  ist  Royal  Scots  lost 
nearly  half  their  strength,  as  did  also  the  looth.  The 
militia  fought  bravely  and  suffered  considerably,  but  the 
8th  were  only  slightly  engaged.  The  Americans,  who  only 
lost  about  three  hundred  apd  fifty  men,  claimed  a  victory. 
It  seems  too  that  their  calculations  did  not  include  Porter's 
brigade  driven  off  early  in  the  fight,  nor  yet  Ripley's,  which, 
attempting  a  flanking  movement  in  the  woods,  was  not 
much  engaged,  but  for  this  very  reason  held  the  8th  Regi- 
ment also  out  of  action,  though  this  gallant  corps  was 
enumerated  as  being  in  the  thick  of  it  This,  however,  does 
not  much  matter.  Riall  attacked,  partially  justified  to  be 
sure  by  recent  tradition  and  experience,  when  he  was  lead- 
ing a  campaign  of  defence,  and  was  repulsed  to  the  lines 
he  had  to  defend,  losing  more  men  than  he  could  i^ibrd. 
This  was  the  sum-total  of  the  battle.  But  with  scarcely  any 
artillery,  and  the  Chippewa  indefensible  higher  up,  and  his 
force  greatly  reduced,  he  now  retired  from  his  lines,  and  on 
the  8th  reached  Fort  George,  where  he  was  met  by  ei^t 
hundred  Glengarries  and  U.E.  militia.  Leaving  his  wounded 
and  some  of  his  men  here  he  started  for  Burlington  heights 
to  unite  with  the  104th  and  flank  companies  of  the  103rd. 
who  held  that  post.  Brown  meant  well,  but  he  could  not 
control  the  New  York  militia  either  in  the  face  of  the  foe  or 
when  a  defenceless  country  was  to  be  ravaged.  The  frontier 
was  now  again  exposed  to  these  gentry,  and  Colonel  Stone 
of  their  service  burned  the  village  of  St  Davids,  for  v^iich 
Brown  cashiered  him.  '  My  God ! '  writes  an  American 
officer  who  was  killed  at  Lundy's  Lane  at  the  head  of  his 
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Jo^  ^dl^  li"**^'    ''  '^•'  *=o"»"di»g  officer  h*d 

.t^'kTorf^T'^  **"  .' n  Q"**"'*"".  doubtful  Whether  to 
H?^  r    !?*?  °'/''"°^  '^^^'^  °"  ^'  ^*y  to  Burlington. 

i«^SJ?tlf  T  .  ru  '  ^"'*"  *"""  *"*y-     And  more 
hTflS^  ?    '       '  ^'^•"""y.  on  whose  fleet  he  counted, 

of  iJS^a „?!i     *^*"  *  P*^°"»'  "«*"«.  with  the  merit. 
Of  which,  and  the  acrid  correspondence  that  discussed  them. 

of^rZ.T""lT^:     ^'1'  "'°"«*»  '^^'  -hile  a  council 
Geo^  1    .*    u'it?^  '^^'''^'''  '^"^  »»»°"'d  invest  Fort 

«^«^to»K         :».r.**  Queenston.     Brown   at  once 

ZilZ^  ir^;'"'"^''  "^'""*'^"'  ^°"°-^"S  -  *he  same 
^  tla?.      ,    ^"^  "^*'' '°  *^*  ^»"»'  »»'^«d  somewhat 

^^  u  *"?.*'  "^*'*  ""S^''^  ^°  '^^  river,  ran  the  in 

««nific.„     but  historic   byway  known  as  Li^ndy's  Lan". 

^ti^l"""  ""^^T"  °"  '^'  '"°^"'"^  °^  J"'y  25th.  and  in 
^ZtZ  T%*'!.?^^"«^"''y  Regimeit.  a  c^m^ny  of 
ae  iQ4th,  fire  hundred  local  militia,  and  a  few  dragoons 
and  .rtUlerymen.  just  under  one  thousand  in  all.     The  Zn 

A   t^d  H  J""*^''  ^'**"  ^^'^  *««'<^  '^^^  half  over. 

Dn,«™  JTTJ'^  ^•^'^'  ^'""^'^d  ««>  ""der  Genera 
D^mmond  had  been  hastily  brought  across  the  lake  from 

^™  a  rt™?  •"^'"^"P'"^*"*'^'""^''^  i"«'  •"  time  to 

^^es  aJaThL':l!  !•  ^"'^  «--'  ^-g»»  only  three 
raiies  away,  had  not  discovered  the  advance  of  the  British 
to  Lundy's  Lane  till  noon,  and  it  was  late  in  the  aft^^n 

e^tmv    rn^**"^"'*'  ''^  ''"^^'^^  *°  ^-»  *»•-  force  of^" 

whole  of  the  American  army  before  him.  ordered  Colone! 
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Peuraofi  to  retire.    Soon  afterwards,  however.  Drammond 
came  up,  counter-ordered  the  movement,  and  with  about 
seventeen  hundred  men  in  all,  formed  his  line  of  battle  to 
meet  the  enemy,  who  were  close  at  hand.    Drummond  had 
with  him  the  89th.  the  8th,  and  detachments  of  the  ist  and 
41st,  and  among  them  Colonel  Morrison,  who  had  won  the 
fight  at  Chrystler's  farm.     Winfield  Scott  had   thirteen 
hundred  men  in  his  own  division  and  attacked  the  low 
ridge  held  by  the  British  an  hour  before  Ripley's  brigade  of 
regulars,  sixteen  hundred  strong,  and  Porter's  volunteers  of 
thirteen  hundred,  arrived.     The    attack   was   vigorously 
delivered  mainly  on  the  British  centre,  and  with  a  view 
to  turning  their  left  in  a  gap  above  the  seething  waters  of 
the  Niagara  river,  just  below  the  Falls,  that  Drummond's 
extended  line  could  not  cover.    Scott  was  repulsed,  but  the 
slender  British  force  could  not  venture  to  follow  up  any 
advantage  with  the  two  other  American  brigades  only  now 
coming  into  action,  and  their  own  third  division  marching 
from  Queenston  at  a  quite  doubtful  distance.    At  half-past 
seven  the  rest  of  the  American  army  joined  issue,  making  a 
total  of  over  four  thousand,  and  the  British  were  heavily 
pressed,  their  left  above  the    Niagara  cliffs  being  once 
actually  turned,  and  the  8th  and  the  militia  stationed  there 
being  driven  back  over  the  Queenston  road.    But  re-forming 
behind  the  main  body  they  returned  to  the  attack  and 
recovered  the  position,  though  at  this  point  General  Riall 
was  wounded  and  captured.    The  seven  British  guns  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  which  were  doing  great  execution,  and 
were  covered  by  the  89th  and  detachments  of  the  Royal 
Scots  and  41st,  now  became  Brown's  principal  object,  and 
he  sent  that  excellent  officer.  Colonel  Miller,  with  seven 
hundred  men  of  various  battalions  against  them.     It  was 
now  almost  dark,  and  as  Miller's  men  advanced  gainst  the 
guns  one  of  his  regiments  received  such  a  hot  fire  and  sub- 
sequent bayonet  charge  that  it  broke  utterly.    In  the  con- 
fusion and  darkness,  however,  and  with  much  adroitness, 
Miller  led  the  rest  of  his  men  undiscovered  up  to  a  brush- 
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wounded  every  gunner  and  rushed  in  on  the  battery  which 
-u  out  of  action  for  the  re.t  of  the  fight,  th^^h  X  to 
^ejaunchne«  of  the  infantry  on  the  ridge  the  AnJSw 
never  .ucceeded  in  getting  away  with  the  gunT^Sj^ 

f^t^™  M  ^°'^?'  ""'"'"  ^°"'  ^  -'<=«^«-  of  much 
fiitile  marching  and  counter-marching  for  the  whole  o?. 

illumined  only  by  the  flare  of  the  musketry.     These  wearv 

Royal  Scot,  and  8th.  with  three  hundred  militia  and  a 
coupleofguns.    Part  of  thi.  force  in  the  turmoil  ^  dark 

J^  hering  fire.     The  Americans  now  held  the  hill  and  the 

f^h  -^       ^'*"'  ^''^  '**'  "•'^  •^^'-  now  recovered 
from  thc.r  rough  reception  in  the  second  line,  made  a 

vigorous  attempt  to  regain  it.  which  was  entirely  uc^fu? 

rt^i'fuZS:  'T  'T  °'  **•*'  J"'y  "'«f»»*  '»»«  tattle 
nttd  ["rfously  along  the  very  ridge  where   two    hours 

before  sunset  the  combatants  had  first  joined  issue     The 

Americans,  unlike  the  British,  had  come  fnto  the  fi^;  frIS. 

ffi  .K  *J"  T"^  ^°**'""*  ^**'  ^"nker..  were  more 
mWnU^S  ^*  ^."~'^"  •"  "•'"'""  «nergencies.  About 
and  t^H  ^^'^^  i'*,'^  °ff  his  whole  force,  leaving  his  dead 
and  badly  wounded  behind,  the  British  in  the  posUion  they 
had  Uken  up  ,n  the  morning  and  the  guns  stillon  the  hllf 
Such  was  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  the  most  fiercely 
contested  of  any  in  this  war.  The  loss  of  the  British  wm 
nearly  a  third  of  those  engaged,  that  of  the  AmeridJ. 
nearly  a  fourth  of  their  larger  force,  and  one  may  wo^el 

^  tir.r/K    k!^'  '^r*'""  ^"^***"  ^^  N'^»"  Fan;  remem- 
ber that  the  bones  of  several  hundred  men  killed  in  a  famous 
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battle,  fought  in  great  part  by  the  light  of  its  own  gun  fire, 
mingle  with  the  dust  about  their  feet.  The  89th  Regiment 
lost  much  more  than  half  its  numbers,  the  Royal  Scots  in 
the  two  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane  four  hundred, 
and  the  active  militia  about  half  of  those  engaged.  Their 
colonel,  Robinson,  was  badly  wounded,  while  General 
Drummond  himself  was  severely  wounded,  but  kept  his 
post.  So  also  was  Morrison,  and  Riall,  as  already  men- 
tioned, was  captured  as  he  was  proceeding  wounded  to  the 
left  rear.  On  the  American  side  Generals  Brown  and 
Winfield  Scott  were  both  severely  wounded.  Ripley,  next 
in  command,  had  orders  to  attack  the  British  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  a  venture  one  can  well  understand  his  men 
were  in  no  condition  to  attempt.  But  instead  of  this  he 
burnt  the  bridge  over  the  Chippewa,  flung  a  portion  of  his 
stores  and  tents  into  the  Niagara  river,  and  retreated  to 
Fort  Erie  with  Drummond's  light  troops  on  his  heels. 
Lundy's  Lane  was  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounter,  in 
which  both  sides  fought  till  they  were  exhausted  and  left 
off  where  they  began.  Strategically,  of  course,  the  sole 
advantage  was  with  the  British.  The  Americans  were  try- 
ing to  drive  them  out  of  western  Canada,  and  failing  at 
Lundy's  Lane  to  break  through  Drummond's  defence, 
retired  somewhat  precipitately,  destroying  at  the  same 
time  much  of  their  stores,  to  Fort  Erie,  and  were  virtually 
besieged  there  at  the  edge  of  the  country  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Some  American  historians  claim  Lundy's  Lane 
as  a  victory.  If  so,  an  invaded  nation  might  pray  for  a  long 
series  of  such  defeats.  Canadian  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  speak  of  the  '  flight  of  the  American  army  from  the 
field  to  Fort  Erie.'  Ripley's  retreat  on  the  next  day  was  per- 
haps superfluously  undignified,  but  to  describe  it  as  a  flight 
is  certainly  an  exuberance  of  patriotism.  The  Americans 
failed  in  their  object  undoubtedly,  but  the  actual  fight  was 
unquestionably  a  drawn  one,  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  mar  an 
incident  replete  with  dogged  valour  and  endurance  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers,  both  the  American  regulars  and  the 
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Tn^f  A  *!!  *7''  ^^  P^'^"*^y  *^^"'^  statements  on  the 
on  i  r  ''^**'"  "°generousand  misleading  phraseology 
on  the  other     Seldom  have  British  infantry.^on  the  top 

e^al  cuaur  ""^  ''^'  "•^"'^  •"  ^  *^°'  ^-'  ^h-"  their 
great  qual  ties  more  conspicuously  than  on  that  black  July 

n.gh   wUh.n  reach  o  the  very  spray  of  Niagara.     The  {j.E 

m.ht.a  too.  not  nterely  the  incorporated  but  the  sedentary 

hZ^T!'\Tr  '^'r'^  ^^'"  '^^  ^^"'^  t°  their  ripening 
harvest  fields,  fought  with  equal  staunchness,  rallying^when 

re^L'nTr  1  ""'  /'*^  T^"^"  "^  '^"'-^  --"^  the 
regimen  al  colours  planted  along  that  stubbomly-contested 

ton  hetht     '"     ^•*»^-.-ght  °f  the  lofty  shaft  on  Queens 
ton  heights,  commemoratmg  a  noble  soldier  and  the  repulse 

riL  f  r'  T"T  "'  •"'"''°"'  '^^'^  "^^«  °"  the  Ler 
ridge  of  Lundy's  Lane  a  humbler  obelisk  in  memory  of  what 

may  be  called  the  last  attempt  and  the  stubborn^nfantry 
British  and  Canadian,  who  fell  in  defeating  it.  For  the  rest 
of  the  season  Drummond  was  more  or  less  investing  Fort 
Erie,  and  on  August  15  he  made  a  desperate  assault  on  its 
now  large  and  formidable  works,  a  night  attack  delivered 
at  three  points.  It  was  no  surprise,  for  every  attempt  was 
received  with  a  deadly  fire,  and  the  defenders  were  more 
numerous  than  the  attacking  party.    On  this  night  too  the 

deWatteville  Raiment,  hitherto  steady.stampedfd.car^^^^^^ 
with  them  the  8th.  Deprived  of  their  flints,  so  that  Jhf 
bayonet  alone  might  be  used,  and  with  scaling-ladders  which 
proved  much  too  short,  they  were  severely  tried.  The  left  of 
the  works  which  were  half  a  mile  in  length,  was  attacked  by 
Colonel  Hercules  Scott  and  his  regiment,  the  103rd   who 

ThT^!  /'*''  ^''^"""^  "°""y^  of  musketry  and  grane 
which  killed  Scott  and  knocked  over  a  third  of  his  men 

In  the  centre  under  Colonel  Drummond  a  small  force 

mainly  of  the  104th.  joined  by  a  number  of  Scott's  baffled 

men  of  the  103rd.  performed  one  of  the  most  heroic  deeds 

of  the  war,  but  most  disastrous  in  its  effect.     After  three 

or  four  determined  eff-orts  against  the  ^a/«  in  the  teeth 

of  the  fire  of  sheltered  riflemen  innumerable,  they  won  a 
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bastion  and  held  it,  neither  could  the  repeated  and  desperate 
attacks  nor  the  hottest  fire  of  the  enemy  dislodge  those 
intrepid  men.  General  Gaines  had  succeeded  Brown,  who 
was  laid  up  with  his  wounds,  and  appears  from  the  style  of 
his  despatches  to  have  been  a  belated  specimen  of  the 
Jeffersonian  Democrat  politician  once  more  in  the  field. 
He  writes  to  his  government  of  the  approach  of  the  British 
on  this  night  as  being  'enveloped  in  darkness,  black  as 
their  designs  and  principles.'  No  soldier,  certainly  none 
occupying  his  neighbour's  territory,  could  have  written  such 
stuff  as  this. 

Nothing,  however,  could  dislodge  the  British  from  the 
captured  bastion,  when  Gaines  seems  to  have  been  informed 
by  an  officer  that  there  was  a  store  of  powder  under  it,  and 
that  he  could  blow  them  to  pieces  in  a  moment.  The 
suggestion  was  promptly  and  perhaps  legitimately  adopted 
by  the  virtuous  general,  and  with  a  terrific  explosion  three 
or  four  hundred  gallant  soldiers  with  the  masonry  of  the 
bastion  were  blown  high  into  the  air.  This  may  not  have 
been  out  of  accord  with  the  most  illuminating  principles, 
but  it  was  extremely  characteristic  that  the  successful  Guy 
Fawkes  should  sit  down  and  write  to  the  Washington 
Government  that  the  bastion  'was  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  with  dreadful  slaughter.'  The  explosion 
put  an  end  to  everything,  for  some  four  hundred  or  five 
hundred  British  soldiers  were  either  killed  c  wounded  by  it. 
The  total  casualties  of  the  attacking  force  amounted  in 
consequence  to  something  like  nine  hundred,  one  or  two 
regiments  being  almost  destroyed.  Several  incidents  took 
place  during  the  autumn,  and  the  Americans  made  an  attack 
in  force  on  Drummond's  lines,  which  after  a  loss  of  several 
hundreds  on  both  sides  was  repulsed.  Izard  too  came  up 
and  replaced  the  unctuous  and  unveracious  despatch-writing 
Gaines,  who  was  wounded  while  actually  seated  at  his 
desk  wielding  the  eloquent  bui  erring  pen,  which  really 
does  seem  a  quite  remarkable  instance  of  retributive  justice. 

Two  Peninsular  regiments  now  came  up  to  Drummond, 
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m'ftc "fyJoT'  '''  "^'"  "'°""''  """  -'  "<-'  Erie. 

ecraced  his  steps,  having  been  three  weeks  in  the  countrv 
and  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  by  fire  and  reauisZn    ^ 

d-s^sal^  vainly  attempted  its  recapture  ^2  a  mn 

ial%  '^m"-"""^  >-ng  the  few^rade"  ,  ,  '  'he 
bault  Ste.  Marie  and  elsewhere.     <:«  *u    e  . 

even  then  stil,  far  intol^wnd:  Js     t d  thT^L^for;:' 
many  generations  of  romantic  combats  b^and  and  sea 

TamlT     t  i     ,  P^^""^-     Commodore  Chauncey  and  Sir 

OnTaH  .'"^  "•'"'■""'"'y  ^^^^  t»^«  supremacy  of  Lake 

Ontario  an  adrantage  depending  mainly  on  the  activtv 
which    they  respectively  showed   in   th/ h„JM-  c    J 

quickly  constructed   short-livid  lidelr^^^  u°^  '^" 
vitally  influenced  the  land  o7craUonl!  "''^^    ''^'    ^° 
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And  now  it  only  remains  to  say  something  of  the  last 
year's  fighting,  or  rather  inglorious  campaigning,  in  eastern 
Canada,  where  the  luckless  Prevost  with  the  finest  troops 
that  probably  ever  set  foot  uf>on  American  soil  contrived 
something  approaching  disgrace,  and  to  sully  at  its  close 
the  three  years'  glorious  defence  of  Canada.  To  those 
who  have  followed  through  these  three  chapters  the  tough 
struggles  of  little  handfuls  of  men  and  of  battles,  decided 
sometimes  by  a  smgle  regiment  at  half  strength,  the  hearing 
that  16,000  of  Wellington's  veterans  had  now  landed  in 
Canada  will  cause  something  like  a  start.  Two  regiments, 
as  we  know,  went  up  to  Drummond  in  the  autumn,  but 
most  of  these  troops  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston 
and  Montreal,  and  unfortunately  for  every  one  but  the 
Americans,  were  under  Ptevost's  immediate  command. 
Though  as  regards  despatches  the  Governor  had  the  ear  of 
the  Home  Governrrent,  other  tongues  and  other  pens  had 
by  this  time  been  busy  enough  with  his  military  incapacity, 
his  utter  want  of  nerve,  and  the  obstinacy  that  often  marks 
the  timid  man.  So  it  had  been  politely  but  forcibly 
intimated  that  these  choice  troops  who  had  won  battles  and 
sieges  innumerable  and  fought  and  marched  for  years 
through  Spain  and  France  were  not  sent  out  for  the  purpose 
of  making  futile  demonstrations.  They  were  meant  to  strike 
with;  in  other  words,  that  Prevost  must  now  accomplish  some- 
thing definite.  So  the  invasion  of  New  York  State  by  the 
old  Champlain  route  was  decided  upon.  Perhaps  Prevost 
was  ahead  of  his  age  ;  at  any  rate  his  reliance  on  sea  power 
as  represented  by  the  lakes  was  almost  an  obsession, 
tender  as  he  had  been  of  his  enemy's  naval  resources  at 
Sackett's  Harbour.  Plattsburg  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  twenty-five  miles  over  the  border-line, 
was  the  first  objective  point,  redolent  as  it  was  of  the 
memories  of  Hampton  and  Wilkinson  and  their  perform- 
ances, which  Prevost  was  to  emulate.  The  east  shore  of 
the  lake  was  to  be  avoided,  as  it  was  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  whos*^  heart  was  not  in  the  war,  and  who  had  in 
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flotilla  on  the  Lake  wth  «  bl  .'"''  "°"  '  "'*'*  ^"^'''^^ 
-a.  and  Captain  Llc^^sLtZV  '''  ^""^  "*  '"^^ 
of  this  little  fleet  whic^wa?v„^»^''r  ^'°  ^*''*'  '^'"'^^ 
Richelieu  river.  Prevosrwi  h  h/p  ■l"^'^°"*= '"  **^« 
in  command  picked  unh'.  Rottenburgh  as  second 

part  on  tl^t' TcZn^' llTLr'^'^'  ^°^  ^'^  ^^^^ 
Montreal  and  the  head  of  Lake  Cha7.  ■'"""t   ''*"*^^" 
toward  Plattsburg  with  ,  r  00^  of  ^  t^     C'  *"^  '"^^^^^^'^^ 
at  that  moment  fnthe^o^.LT?'         ^'*  '°'^'*^" 
to  summer  campaigns'n  F  i„H       k"°*  "^^"^'^"^'^d  merely 
vicissitude  of  heat  and  colH     '■^'  *""'  ^'^°  ^'"^  ^^^^  '^^^ 
that  nature  could  confront  th'       ''r  ^'^^'^^^  °^^*-<^'^ 
Napoleon's  sold  ers    and    J  T  '"*^  *°  ^'^  "°*^»'"?  °f 
American  forest  o7tl^'d  istric?,?  the     T"   '^^'"^'^^'^^ 
early  autumn  must  have  seemed  almost  aS'  ""'"  °' 
Izard  with  his  army  had  recently  left  PU»tK^^ '°""''>'- 
wc  know  had  reinforced  Fort  Edf  Th.rJ  ^^'  ""^  " 

there  but  a  trifle  of  fifteen  IndL  f '^'^  "°^  "°*^'"g 

soldier.  Macombe.  and  SndadlT^^^^^  ""^^''^  ^°°^ 
with  a  mob  of  mil'itia  ha^  ga  ^^dlrom^t^^^^^^  '""'T' 
country.  As  Prevost  advanced  wTth  Ir"^  '"7""^'°^ 
tion  along  good   roaWc    m         ..         P'^odig.ous  delibera- 

attempt  to  ch^k  Wm     h^ T^  ^ '^  "°^^  ^'^-n  one 
the  si^ht  of  thf BH^h.  Z^^^^^  ^^n'''  '':  '' 
except  by  their  patrols '     Maior  W    ^^    1     '^  °"  **^^" 
met  before,  handled  some  gun^with  rdm'    m"  T  '^^^^ 
so  undaunted  by  it  savs  M^JLu        ^^'"'"^'^  ^^f^^ct.  but 
veterans  that  the;  ^"e    elTSll'^Tr"'  *'"  «"*'^^ 
columns.    When  the  Am.nvt      u^^^""^  ^"*  P""^^^^^  0°  in 
burg    and    Prevost    haT"  !°!,  ^"^  concentrated  in  Platts- 
MaTombewL  w    Ln/v,^^^^^^^  ^   -ile   of  i, 

on  a  ridge  but  need  not^d  scribed  as  r^'  "''^' ''' 
attacked,  while  behind  them  Ts  w  ^^''"^""  "'^"' 

fifteen  hundred  regulars  and  .^  .  mentioned,  were 

Had  Dn^mmondTen    he"e^^^^^  '^--"^  -''ti. 

mere  with  the  comparatively  feeble 
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force  by  which  he  held  Brown,  Gaimes  and  Izard  at  Fort 
Erie,  he  would  have  attacked  Plattsburg  without  hesitation. 
Prevost  could  have  walked  over  it.    But  he  was  obsessed  of 
•naval  co-operation,'  admirable  on  normal   occasions  but 
with  this  man  a  kind  of  fetish.     He  must  also  have  been, 
like  many  of  his  kind,  invincible  against  remonstrance. 
There  was  a  small  American  fleet  in  Plattsburg  harbour 
and  a  rather  smaller  British  one  higher  up  the  lake,  as  we 
know,  under  Dowie.    So  Prevost  arranged  with  the  latter 
to  come  down  and  fight  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  harbour 
while  he  attacked  the  intrenchments.    Dowie's  largest  ship 
was  not  quite  ready,  so  Prevost  kept  his  11,000  veterans 
marking  time  for  five  days  before  a  task  that  one  of  his 
generals  of  world-wide  experience  assured  him  would  take 
about  twenty  minutes,  while  the  Americans,  though  nothing 
could  have  saved  them  had  another  officer  been  in  Prevost's 
place,  could    at    any   rate    put   in  five   more  days'  work 
on  their  fortifications.      At   length   Dowie  had   his  flag- 
ship ready  and  gallantly  sailed  down  the  lake,  entered  the 
difficult  harbour,  and  engaged  the  somewhat  superior  arma- 
ment within  it  with  the  result  that  he  was  beaten  after  a 
stubborn  fight,  being  himself  killed  at  the  beginning  of  it, 
which  may  have  influenced  the  result.    The  shape  of  the 
harbour,  the  disposition  made  by  Macdonough,  the  American 
commodore  within  it,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the 
time,  put  Dowie  at  an  immense  disadvantage.    But  Prevost 
after  opening  his  batteries  in  half-hearted  style  on  the 
enemy,  gave  in  at  once  when  the  result  of  the  naval  en- 
gagement, which  he  had  not  even  concurrently  supported, 
was  evident.     Incredible  as  it  seems,  he  at  once  ordered  a 
retreat.      His    generals  and    his  colonels    protested,  but 
protests   from    old    soldiers   never   had    affected    Prevost. 
•  Naval  co-operation '  was  at  an  end  ;  that  was  enough  for 
him.     It  is  not  denied,  if  the  expression  is  allowable,  that 
it  would  have  been  child's  play  for  these  superb  troops  to 
have  carried  intrenchments  held  by  one-seventh  of  their 
number  of  soldiers  and  a  mob  of  militia.    From  these,  if 
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•ft"    .h=    naval  en^gS.  "ouM  V""'  "  """""^ 

jHppicd  British  ,hipf,!:ra;rc„'ri:,Tr"'  "■= 

It  was  supposed  at  th.  ♦.v,.    *i-     «-     "PP'"  o*  the  enemy. 

Pl..«l  a  brl;Tho"  If'Sat  hadT''  "■""^  ""'- 
would  ,„ch  a  cour«  under  ,h.  '^''™«  «'>'l<ed.  nor 
any  discredit  to  hi™  To  '  •  ":?"""'"'^«  have  been 
-e  a    a.,.  andtiuraXro^e   ^dlSli*  ''  »'^'  ^ 

^r=;d^^rpfrus:rra:-i'^^^^ 
"r= j:xt"d"  --"-  --S 

-en   „ho  had  °ha«d    ,hl  F    T  ""'  •*""«  '""  *« 
reHectedthatlS     *f  *■  J""''  "«    '">'«"«=» 

and  not  less  grorior^Vhan  fclL™  ""'  "^I'"  '"'"«»'""><nt, 
had  discovered  in  Canada     ThT"l  '"'"  "  ^'"'""  "^  '"'y 

"gretted  that  the;^ '  co^d  trde^  ^  T?' ^"^ 
casualties  of   Prevost's    aH.,o„       j-  •  .  **®'^*-      The   total 

their  position  b^TpiJ^ZTfrtr""  '"  '"^""'""8 
which  Maco™be.it  wil,  ^  ^Zt^rXTdThr'  ""%""■ 
>«ognise  by  deploying  was  ab™,t  =  i!  j  ^  *■  ™''"'""° 
thebulkoftteforcewtio  ev.„  '■""f"'"  and  eighty; 
Which  succe^led  to'thTasmr^f  ^  ,  A^rlieM"'"'""'" 

hadthemortSfo^lh'arr^*"  '"'""^'■"^  """  'h' 
ing  the  defeat  o^th  "Sln^r  hi  f'"'?' '""■>"-■ 
without  the  co-operation  of  tk.  ,    *'"'>°'"-   »"<<  that 

««l=ss  to  go  fuS  ^he  nexTIut:?"'"  ""'  '^ 
martial  was  held  on  the  IM,  !  .T"  ^  """'  ""t- 
the  fleet  had  been  l„^  "  V?  ^^''  "*""*'  '""•"'  *« 
promise  of  lancet  j^io:  "t^T"  "^  ""  """"«"«' 
Prevost  to  come  hom?  and  ^^  ""^'"  '  '""■■"<'"»  '° 

which,  being  Tman^'r   -S"  *"  ^^o""'  °f  ""mself,  at 

-ssed-  of"!  tervi^rr  rtf'"'  ^""-""yp- 

-mstohave  been  -Prised"::d°hu::.'^T„rdrLl' 


^ 
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so  that  his  health,  injured  by  an  overland  journey  in  winter 
to  Halifax,  broke  down  under  the  suspense  of  a  deferred 
court-martial,  and  he  died  in  England  about  a  year  later,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-eight.     He  was  a  quite  blameless  and 
well-meaning    man   in   the  ordinary  affairs    of  life,  very 
amiable  and  popular  with  the  French  Canadians,  who  by 
comparison  felt  the  strain  of  war  nowise,  prices  being  good 
and  money  plentiful.     Most  of  those  who  served  actively 
were  regular  soldiers  in  Government  pay,  while  their  province 
remained  intact.    Prevost's  nice  behaviour  to  them,  and  his 
excellent   French  accent,  were  useful  assets  in   the  back- 
ground, and  in  a  minor  sense  were  of  value  to  the  defence 
of  the  country,  while  his  hopeless  inefficiency  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy  did  not  worry  a  community  who,  unlike  the  Upper 
Canadians,  were  enjoying  the  advantages  rather  than  the 
terrors  of  war,  not  from  any  disinclination  to  take  their 
share,  but  simply  because  war  did   not  come  their  way. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Prevost  failed  in  his  more  passive 
duties  connected  with  the  war,  such  as  finding  the  ways  and 
means  for  carrying  it  on,  which  was  not  easy,  though 
Canadian  historians  blame  him  for  laxity  in  shipbuilding 
in  spite  of  the  maritime  obsession  which  signalised  his  final 
fiasco.     But   he  is  remembered  as  a   man   possessed  of 
an  amazing  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  an  enemy  who 
were  themselves  somewhat  truculent ;  who  made  superfluous 
truces  to  suit  their  views  which  were  avowedly  aggressive ; 
who  watched  with  complacency  an  enemy's  fleet  building 
in  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  subsequently,  when  he  himself 
attacked,  withdrew  his  forces  as  they  were  in  the  very  act  of 
striking  the  final  blow.    He  is  remembered  as  the  general 
who  ordered  the  evacuation  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Upper 
Canada  at  a  critical  moment,  an  order  happily  and  deliber- 
ately disobeyed   by  his  subordinates,  and  who  later  on 
urged  a  second  attack  on  Fort  Erie  to  the  enterprising  fire- 
eating  Drummond,  who  regarded  it  as  too  desperate,  and  was 
justified  by  its  later  evacuation.    Above  all  he  is  remem- 
bered as  the  man  who  disgraced  Wellington's  veterans  and 
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•poilt  the   finish,  so   far  as  Canada  was  concerned   of  a 

of'^^L'"  "'!''  •'  'V°  -a,,cration.no  mere     Sundancy 
of  patr.ot.sm  to  say  that  nearly  all  concerned  actively  in  .ts 

Th^""  not  a'LT^ "*r':'  ^°^"''  themselves  wXC 
in«s  IS  not  a  h.story  of  the  war.     In  three  chanter,  .>  i« 

only  possible  to  give  its  sahent  points,  enogh  to  sho^^ 

of  BHUsh^Y^dT'^T'  '°'  *'"^  *'^'"^  ^-"  ^y  ^"-^'" 
UEmntiK      *''*'*"  '^"'"'■'  °^  both  races  aided  by  a 

failed  anH-         .  '°  r  '"'**""  **^**  '  ^*"  fi"d  flinched  or 
failed,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  that  of  the  French  for  the 
simple  fact  that   they  lay  adjacent  to  the  "uas'V  Ld^ 
Amencan  States,  and  were  not  attacked.    There  was  prac 
Ucally  none  of  the  spirit  of  ,775-6.  or  of  theTeaTsof  the 
French  Revolution,  or  again  of  the  disaffection  whkh   if 
partial,  was  conspicuous  at  a  much  later  date.     uTt^l 
ha   their  Quebec  politicians,  with  the  enemy  not  a    f^o" 
their  gates,  excited   themselves   over  matters  that  mo" 
sma  1  countries  in  imminent  peril  of  their  existen  e  usuaHy 
defer  till  a  more  appropriate  period.    This  may  perhaps  b^ 

CeS      ,v   ^''.  '°  *''  ''^PP'"^  °^  immatuJl'^nd  'haW^ 
fledged  political  wings,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  politicians 

Montn   sf  "  J'^  "'^"^"^  ""•^'^'  "^'^  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  showed  every  readiness  to  do  their  part  should 

the  occasion  arise,  and  though  the  former  nLr  had  a 

moment's  anxiety,  the  latter  had  reason  to  give  practkal 

cadence  of  its  undoubted  ardour.     A  last  wof  d  onVrevos 

may  record  the  fact  that  great  efforts,  in  view  of  the  fac 

Itl  mTde^nth  "irrT'  oPPortunity  to  defend  Wms 
were  made  in  behalf  of  his  memory  by  his  relations  and  a 
monument  erected  to  him  in  Winchester  Cathedral  But  the 
man  who  enjoys  the  lustre  of  conspicuous  public  position 
must  stand  or  fall  in  his  public  character  b/the  judgment 
of  history,  and  not  least  by  that  of  the  people  he  governed 
even  though  they  be  three  thousand  mil^away.  Itwou  d 
be  not  unfair  to  say  that  Canada  was  saved  in  spite  of 
Prevost.  honestly  zealous  as  he  was  to  save  Canada,  t'hough 
not  always  quite  honest  in  his  despatches,  for  the  ve^y  shift^ 
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the  poor  man  must  have  been  sometimes  put  to  in  explain- 
ing away  his  miliUiy  vagaries.  And  as  an  hiiioHcal  per- 
sonage of  considerable  fortuitous  importance  in  North 
America  he  cannot  be  appraised,  in  spite  of  the  eulogy  at 
Winchester,  on  the  principle  of  De  mortuii  nil  nisi  bonum. 
As  I  have  considered  it  no  part  of  my  business  here  to 
describe  the  naval  duels  in  the  Atlantic  between  British 
and  American  frigates,  that  American  historians  very  natur- 
ally dwell  on  at  greater  length  and  with  more  satisfaction 
than  they  do  upon  the  events  with  which  we  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  current  chapters,  so  I  need  do  no  more  than 
mention  the  British  expedition  to  the  Chesapeake,  which 
took  place  at  the  end  of  this  year  1814.  English  historians 
have  followed  suit,  knowing,  one  may  venture  to  say  without 
offence,  scarcely  anything  of  this  war,  and  dwelt  upon  these 
isolated  sea  fights,  which,  though  admirable  exhibitions  of 
courage  and  seamanship,  meant  little,  and  had  small  effect 
on  the  war,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  far  more  vital  conflict  on 
Canadian  soil  that  meant  everything.  The  British  expedi- 
tion under  General  Ross  was  directed  against  the  South 
for  reasons  of  equity  as  much  as  of  military  strategy. 
New  England,  though  one  or  two  small  naval  expeditions 
were  sent  against  the  coast  of  Maine,  had  now  carried  her 
denunciations  of  the  war  to  serious  threats  of  secession,  and 
it  was  only  just  that  Great  Britain  should  strike  against 
those  who  challenged  her  rather  than  those  who  had  shown 
a  stedfajt  aversion  to  picking  a  quarrel.  The  opportunity 
wasgivtn  to  the  bellicose  souls  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
to  flesh  their  swords  and  to  President  Madison  to  have  a 
personal  taste  of  the  war  he  had  helped  to  create.  Ross's 
four  thousand  men,  however,  walked  very  easily  through 
the  defenders  of  Washington,  scattered  the  government  as 
well  as  their  troops,  and  with  much  deliberation,  as  a  return 
for  the  destruction  of  the  government  buildings  of  Upper 
Canada,  burnt  those  at  Washington  to  the  ground.  There 
was  a  tremendous  outcry.  Jefferson  and  Madison  called  all 
ancient  and  modern  history,  after  the  curious  and  portentous 
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cate !    But  the  wanton  buminVo  Vo,^^^^^^^^^      "^"J^  '"d'- 

many  inglorious  but  hardl^won  an^  lal^r^'T    '"^  °^ 
villages  and  farms  ha,<  1^  laboriously  created 

rule  know  little  of  all  this  and  Jhllu     *"*'°"*"*  »«  » 
vandalism  raised  by  the  earlier  l^.W  "^  °^  ^'*"*°" 

know  better,  but  fo    reasons  of T        ^"**"' ^»»°  ^id 

context.    In  thisauVuJntrSir  Toh"'^^^^  T  T^"'^'  ^'^^ 
of  Nova  Scotia  haH  i!T  ,    ■'        Sherbrooke,  Governor 

.h.  p/no'c  !"„' Mivr  "':'^f  ,v:r  -* »' 

wedge  of  country  between  th.  v      7        !""«'"&  that 


1 
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patriotic  Canadian,  and  obviously  out  of  focus  to  any  eye. 
By  the  close  of  1814  both  sides  were  sick  of  war.    The 
British  government  and  people  had  never  of  course  pro- 
fessed the  slighest  enthusiasm  for  it.    How  could  they  with 
all   Europe  on  their  hands  and  minds?     The  northern 
States,  as  we  have  seen,  were  constantly  threatening  seces- 
sion, the  burden  of  a  war  which  they  did  not  want  having 
fallen  most  heavily  upon  them  and  their  commerce.    The 
war-hawks  had  reaped  no  glory.     Such  as  there  was  had 
been  gathered  on  the  water,  an  element  with  which  they 
had  little   to  do,  while  general  after  general   had  gone 
home  from   the  Canadian  border  on  '  long  leave.'     The 
militia  with  rare  exceptions  had  nearly  always  failed  in  front 
of  the  enemy.    The  regular  army  had,  to  be  sure,  gained 
much  experience,  but  an  experience  of  no  use  whatever  to  a 
country  entering  upon  a  peace  of  over  thirty  years.    The 
defence  of  New  Orleans  by  General  Jackson  was  almost 
the  only  bright  spot  in    the    military  record,  and    this 
occurred  eariy  in  181 5,  after  the  peace  preliminaries  had 
been  signed  at  Ghent  between  the  two  Powers  on  the  day 
before  Christmas    18 14.      The  war  party  in  America,  re- 
presenting to  a  large  extent  the  more  ignorant  and  excit- 
able half  of  the  country,  had  cherished  the  idea  in  the 
plantations  and  in  the  backwoods  that  Napoleon  was  in- 
vincible, and  entered  upon  the  struggle  with  a  light  heart 
as  his  ally,  in  opposition  to  what  they  had  persuaded  them- 
selves was  a  decaying  nation.     Pluckily  as  their  own  small 
navy  had   fought,  they  were  practically  cut  off  from  the 
world.     They  could   now  neither  buy  nor  sell  and  were 
face  to  face  with  ruin.     They  were  virtually  blockaded 
from  Florida  to  Maine,  while  the  southern  people  on  the 
coast  had  been  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  by  the 
menacing  behaviour  of  small  war  parties  sent  here  and  there 
to  divert  some  of  the  troops  destined  for  Canada.    Jefferson's 
confident    and    unsophisticated  back-country  friends  had 
learned  something  of  '  sea  power,'  and  were  now  quite  as 
ready  as  any  for  peace.    Great  Britain  had  suffered,  however, 
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addition  to  th.  sTcS  !te  h/n  'i'  ""'  ""  ""'y"  ''"vy 
had  not  quite  d^nf ^ftfc  t^tt^  ' '"'^  "  " '""■'^  <'•'' 
The  pe„i„.„,a  of  Upp„  cLd/  hT'",''  '°  '''"»'~°- 
f"",  the  legitimate  To^o^of tar  a„d"!r>:'  ^"'T='^ 
tile  rutliless  and   irresDo„.,hi.       -^  °"''  '"°"'  '«»" 

after  all.  was  then  iu'a^^H  'h""'  /"'  '"at  region, 
American  provinces     The..  u  °'  ""  ="«'''  North 

■n  '-Twry,i:"m'^.a^'';«„;P»;  '  --jo'e  had  profited 
even  in  trade,  by  the  war     Ah^        ,     f'^-^nWence  and 

«ttledthe,„;stL    of*e.fou^j;:^"sff   T  "'""""^ 
French  and  Enelish  h.A  I-     ""^"V*  ^'ate.'    Canada,  both 

they  might  quat   imtiT  '  "f^'"' "—    However 
breach  ftat  ga^  Uoner  r  ^*'''"' *=  ""had  made  a 

inauence.  whSTin^'r^;  SS  n^d^^'  """"V  ">'  "'^ 
this  to  perpetuate  it,  prinripte  t^  T  '"'"  ""*'«  " 
Canadians  of  hitherto 'ind^^t  o^wa^rnro"'  ""•^ 
put  American  prepossessions  «„/fL^  opinions  it 
-atter  of  persLT  on"  :^^^^^^^^^  -ther  as  a 

be  tolerated  in  the  cxpre  sTon      Th    T^  t"^ '°"^"''  '° 
whose  previous  and  oarHrr   i     ^      ^'^"*^*'  Canadians, 
cans  had  of  cour"e  ZTjT'T'f''  ^'*^  **^^  Ameri- 
without  any  naUonaUn^rad^^^^^^^       T'^l  *^^  °'^-. 
veiy  real  military  triumprwlh  ^''^^^^ '^^^^ 
They  had  already  as  re^arH,  .i      ^      "**  ^^^"''^  ^^^"^  ^f. 
done  with  Fran«  p^lS^XT""'"*  ^'""'  ^°"^ 
the  parishes  could  Zcrtt^^l  H        "u  •■'''°°^'  ^^"<^ 
of  the  American  propagaS  ^^PP^  hunting-ground 
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CHAPTER    XV 


CONCLUSION 


The   treaty  of  peace  virtually  restored   matters  between 
the  two  countries    to  the   status   quo.    The   conquest  of 
Canada  had   been  a  leading  object  of  one  party  to  the 
struggle,  its  preservation  the  sole  object  of  the  other.    The 
aim  of  the  first  had   been   utterly  frustrated,  that  of  the 
second   had  been   entirely  successful.    The   principles  for 
which  the  war  had  been  ostensibly  waged  by  the  Americans 
as  regards   the   Orders   in   Council,  had   been,  it  will  be 
remembered,  conceded  by  Great  Britain  just  before  the  first 
shot  was  fired.     As  to  the  right  of  search  for  deserters  on 
the  high  seas  which  was  tenaciously  adhered  to  by  the 
British,    it    was   virtually   ignored    at   the   treaty.     As   a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  times  had  wholly  changed. 
Peace  had  fallen  on  a  war-weary  world  and  Napoleon  was 
thought  to  be  permanently  out  of  mischief  at  Elba.    Friction 
on  the  ocean  had  automatically  ceased,  and  the  American 
Government  was  not  prepared  to  ^^rolong  a  ruinous  war  for 
principles  that  were  not  likely  to  be  put  to  the  test  in  their 
time.     Every  one,  in  short,  was  only  too  relieved  by  what 
seemed  a  real  and  lasting  peace.    When  in  the  same  spring 
Napoleon  burst  again  upon  the  world  for  those  memorable 
•  Hundred  days '  that  terminated  with  Waterloo,  the  fact  of 
the  American  war  forces  itself  incidentally  for  the  moment 
on   the  thousand    readers    so  familiar  with    the    greater 
struggle,  for  the  cream  of  Wellington's  infantry  at  this 
crucial  moment  was  in  Canada.     Every  one  knows  too  that 
the  British  army  at  Waterloo  was  of  very  uneven  quality, 
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bound  ^'"■'"""  ^'^  •"  •nid-ocean  homeward 

of  Tdit'  rrha?"''""'°'^"  years,  that  most  luminous 
wind   upanepth'^Hlh"?^  '''''  ^-^^^  *- 

less  concerned  with  the  great  events  t'hen  T  "'°'''  ^^ 

he  world.     Indeed  it  is  ZZ  r  ^°'"^  ^°'^^''^  '" 

solicit  for  it  th7!l    '' °"  ^'^'^  ^^*=0"n*  I  have  ventured  to 
itT[        t    .     ^^'■"*  ^'^  °"*^'^e  readers.     Henceforward 

sense  political  failures.    The  first  wound  "  ^°'*^  "'"':^ '"  ^ 

C»X  ""^'''  "'°  "'  *"">'  ""="  *«  "-'krng  of 

ever,  that  followed  the  war  in  Upper  Canada  was  the  con- 
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solidating  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  class,  represented 
or  at  least  led  by  a  group  of  families  and  hence  known  as 
'  The  Family  Compact.'    As  we  have  seen,  this  movement 
actually  arose  before  the  war  from  the  peculiar  composition 
and  antecedents  of  the  U.E.  settlers  and  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  country.     As  the  better  sort  of  this  body 
regarded  themselves  as  the  peculiar  heirs  of  Upper  Canada 
and  entitled  to  a  chief  share,  not  only  in  directing  its 
destinies  but  in  such  good  things  as  the  increasing  require- 
ments of  the  province  made  available,  so  the  war  served  to 
accentuate  their  position  and  even  increase  their  sense  of 
proprietorship.     For  they  and  their  followers  had  naturally 
played  the  most  prominent  part  in  it  of  all  the  local  elements, 
and  formed  the  bulk  of  the  militia  regiments  that  fought 
through  it  so  staunchly.    The  mass  of  the  later  immigrants 
from  the  States,  their  feelings  not  being  deeply  involved 
either  way,  took  a  comparatively  small  share  in  the  defence 
but  represented  among  them  no  doubt  every  variety  of 
attitude  and  opinion  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
course  of  the  war. 

The  others,  however,  had  been  passionately  in  earnest,  for 
obvious  reasons.  And  at  the  close  of  the  war  their  leaders, 
together  with  all  their  connection,  considered  that  they  had 
further  title  both  to  the  gratitude  of  Great  Britain  and  to 
the  best  things  of  the  great  province  they  had  been  the  first 
to  settle  and  the  foremost  of  its  people  to  fight  for.  Further- 
more,  they  represented  the  bulk  of  its  educated  class.  They 
came  out  <'  *he  war  more  intensely  British  and  anti- 
republican  ever.  A  small  oligarchy,  already  in  the 
making  out  of  this  class,  consolidated  itself  after  the  peace 
and  virtually  ruled  Upper  Canada,  as  well  as  most  of  its 
successive  governors  till  it  provoked  rebellion,  and  indeed 
its  members  retained  considerable  prestige,  sometimes 
well  earned,  till  the  period  of  Federation  in  1867  or  even 
later.  The  Family  Compact,  a  borrowed  phrase  not  strictly 
applicable,  is  indeed  the  leading  note  in  Upper  Canadian 
history  from  the  war  till  the  political  union  of  the  province 
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•   ":-'"' '"5'™™nt  for  political  or  social  oower     It  u,=. 

•::^  rs  r--'  -^^f  -■-•V^ 

ThT.  r  1,  •  ^i  ^"P  °"  *^*^  emoluments  of  the  provi'nce 
which  they  made  extremely  pleasant  places  of  abode  and 

were  small,  was  combmed  with  a  general  air  of  good  breed- 
ing. The.r  attitude  was  aristocratic,  and  a  contempt  for  the 
popu  ace  who  were  clearing  the  forests  and  conZt  "  t 

t^r-  Tk    ,'""'  ^*  '"y  •^^'^  ^  '^'^^'"g  indictment  again 
them  m  the  long  struggle  for  power  made  by  the^S 

popular  party     I„  a  sense  they  were  more  tru^  ariftocrat! 

than  the  old  families  in  the  American  provinces  from  whol 

many  of  them  sprang,  for  their  claims' to  p'ecedZe  wer" 

largely  based  on  military  service  to  the  kL  and  the  de 

IT  °T'T?/'°rr  ;'^°"^'  *^°  '-^  and  san^t 
wars.     The  mgredients  of  the  Familv  r«r«^..  *  ^ 

of  the  U  E.  rank  and  <ilc  were  in  the  other  camp,  but  it  wm 
of  such  that  the  nucleus  was  composed.  As  L  ton.  ™ 
largely  socal.  it  will  be  readily  understood  thlrotto 
elements  ,n  sympathy  with  class  distinctions  as  opposS  ,0 
democrafc  mfluences,  retired  <rfficers  from  Grea^Brta  ° 
and  the,r  equivalents,  were  gathered  within  the  fold  su^ 

governors    with    their   entourage,  and    British    garrisons 
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quartered  in  the  country,  had  natural  affinities  with  a  caste 
who,  if  they  monopolised  the  offices,  also  monopolised  most 
of  the  graces  to  be  found  in  a  new  country.  History 
denounces  them  as  arrogant  and  intolerant.  They  were 
certainly  out  of  touch  with  that  democratic  note  that  the 
retrospective  rAodern  looks  for  in  a  young  and  struggling 
country.  But  they  and  their  fathers  had  lived  through 
stirring  times  that  are  not  easy  for  the  modern  voter  or 
politicain  in  a  latter-day  oversea  community  to  realise 
without  an  effort  of  imagination  that  he  may  sometimes  be 
incapable  of  making.  Democracy  to  them  was  the  parent 
of  all  evil.  The  United  States  was  from  their  point  of  view 
an  abiding  example  of  its  anarchic  principles.  They  were 
human  too,  and  self-interest  was  strong  within  them,  and 
that  they  overdid  their  part  is  beyond  question.  They 
fought  the  growing  opposition  in  the  elective  assembly  with 
the  formidable  weapons  which  at  that  day  the  control  of  the 
Governor,  the  Executive,  the  Council,  the  justiciary  and 
practically  all  the  offices  made  possible,  though  not  without 
a  good  many  dramatic  incidents  and  the  making  of  a  good 
many^  popular  martyrs.  They  became  so  exclusive  that 
even  educated  and  well-endorsed  Englishmen  not  seldom 
fr  .id  the  gates  of  a  career  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  closed 
against  them,  sometimes  to  become  themselves  leaders  in 
the  popular  opposition  and  sometimes  to  publish  for  British 
readers  trenchant  accounts  of  the  parlous  state  of  the 
Canadian  body  politic.  Occasionally  even  appointments 
made  by  the  British  Government  itself  were  flouted. 

In  the  face  of  a  democracy  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
through  natural  increase  and  an  immense  immigration,  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  how  such  an  oligarchy  succeeded 
in  defying  it  for  so  long.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  and 
has  indeed  been  already  hinted  at  in  a  former  chapter 
touching  upon  the  origin  of  these  peculiar  conditions. 
Upper  Canada  remained  almost  wholly  an  agricultural 
country,  and  for  two  generations  after  the  war  the  laborious 
process  of  clearing  its  forests  continued.    Agriculture  even 
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rural  district,     Evl  ,!*'""  ''"'  ''""  ''"»' '"  ««'"ng  th. 
b~n  a  long  (Le  iral,!."""  "L""""''  ■=<">">"■"'«.»  h,d 

«..k.  =fr«tive  a. tacron  "h  ""nl"'  ■""""'  "'""y 'o 
power  and  privilege  "^U-d.^plined  centre,  of 

Government  tl^k  an  J,?*  ""'fa-ous.     The  Home 

.hanfift,tho:rd:  n^*.:^/?:,-  7-"-^  !••  "o  le,s 

year,  while  the  old  inflnx  from  tie  st'e,S,"ad  "i ""  "  7^'' 
Up.    These  n#.u,  /.«.«  states  had  almost  dried 

pLed  .r^he  ::;x  "be'ir'r '""" "  "-'y  ■""■"«"' 

clas,,had  neVhe  "S'Kr""tt:''°"^°''''''"''°''""S 
generation  to  concern  .h,m..7  «I"'Pn>ent  in  the  first 

cn.e  lately  ^mThe  stp  „  T^t r"!;'''  ^^T''    ^''^ 
which  all  three  Kingdom,  at  Z^,  PoP^'aHon,  with 

now.wereeqnallyenSX,:rth  ™:£Str  "  '^' 
ment,,  too,  show  an  English  elem-n!       ,  ""^"^  "'°™- 

portlon  a,  ,h«  f„m  &oTland  td  TrllanJ"^'  "'I '"  P'"" 
fig-  .hat  it  proved,  as  .^o.^^'„l:^^:tZ' "  t"  T 
■sing  qualities  to  the  other,     Ti,.         '"'enor  in  the  colon- 

lolerably  obvious  The  S,.P  1  '^^  '"'  *^''-  "»■  ««™ 
came  mainly  Zm  tht  ru^f  jt"";'  "'.V'  °"""'  "»» 
greater  pro^ensi^  to  quail  ^.f  %'''=''  '°  ""'''"  "« 

rrri^hr^rf-'-r^^^^^^^^^^ 

-n-ofnostal^aa^d^s-rte^-S^LStet: 

The  rebeUion  of  Mackenzie  in  i8?7  wh.Vh  •     -^ 
put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  *h«  p      •,   ^A        ^  '"cidentally 

was  a  feeble  effort  in  itse  f  K%  ''  ^"'"P"^*  <^°  ""<^dX 

popular  feeLr  If  '      *  expressed  the  nVng  tide  of 

r  ':"     ,  leeiing.     It  was  concurrent  with  that  of  p,   • 
m  the  Lower  Province,  equallv  f„ffu  l  *  ^apmeau 

somewhat  similar  orotest  ?1   ^  .  "*  expressive  of  a 

dinering  in  deUH  C  theTuftfonTn   f "  °'.*''"^^  °"'^ 
-pHcated  b.  racial  bitter^'::^^^^;---^^^^^^^ 
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cannot  be  as  briefly  tabulated.     Neither   movement  was 
directed   against    British  rule,  though   it  included  a  few 
individuals  who  were,  but  against  the  withholding  what  the 
malcontents  considered  as  the  promised  privileccs  of  British 
representative  and  responsible  government.     Their  demand 
to-day  would  be  considered  only  natural  and  just.    They  had 
been  given  the  shadow  but  not  the  substance  of  the  British 
Constitution,  which  last,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been 
promised,  to  Upper  Canada  at  any  rate,  at  the  division  of 
the  provinces  in  1791.    That  neither  were  then  ripe  for  it 
for  somewhat  different  reasons  will  be  the  opinion  of  most 
students  of  the  period.    That  its  full  privileges  were  with- 
held too  long,  and  grave  abuses  thereby  engendered,  would 
seem  equally  certain.    Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
though  removed  from  the  racial  problems  and  alien  dangers 
that  give  peculiar  interest  to  the  story  of  the  Canadas,  each 
witnessed  a  more  or  less  prolonged  struggle  between  privi- 
lege and  democracy,  the  former  represented  by  a  some- 
what   similar    element  to  that  which    dominated    Upper 
Canada.    This  element  in  all  the   provinces  were,  for  the 
most  part,  members  of  the  Anglican  ChUrch  and  supporters 
of  its  pretensions  to  exclusive  official  recognition  and  othet 
favours.    The  mass  of  the  Protest  mt  population  belonged 
to  other  denominations,  and  resented  this  claim  to  preced- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Church,  which,  as  that  of  a  caste 
against  whom  they  had  other  grievances,  became  to  some 
extent  identified  with  what  was  regarded   as  the  latter's 
political  and  social  arrogance.    Mere  priority  would  in  those 
days  have  doubtless  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  in  a 
British  colony  even  by  Presbyterians,  but  there  was  more 
than  this  here,  for  every  seventh  parcel  of  the  Crown  lands 
throughout  Upper  Canada  had  been  reserved  for  the  support 
of  the  Church  of  England.     In  course  of  time,  as  population 
increased,  this  endowment  began  to  rankle  in  the  minds  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  nonconformist  majority,  more  espe- 
cially so  as  these  scattered  tracts  remaining  mostly  un- 
cleared, were  a  serious  obstacle  and  inconvenience  to  the 
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Wood  for  the  Church     A   1.       1  ^  oligarchy,  who 

Cnpac.  r„lc,^t;ofwh^«T.^i"'"""'L'"  "'""'^ 
per«>nally  educ.te/=„j  -.,        "^  member,  he  had 

•upren,.^,  „r'h.'.w'  "7;"""'  "g^te,  for  Anglican 

appearance  of  in™!  rtel'r?  ""'  '"'  •»««»  '»<'  an 

Having  e„deav"So~:M:r'''r'r'' "''«''""• 
reader  again  that  the  ll^„„  V.J  '    ""''  ""'^  "'"'"^  *« 

the  one  five",  «h.  French  ...  -  '"'°  """"""'  '"  ■»"•■ 
one  Parliament  aid  Ex'  '^  °"'"  ''*°">'  ""'"•••  ""d" 
«,ponaible  gov^le„r„  ':.""  ""•■  "«  P"">B«  of 
.ilm«,t,ofcr^     r'',f^°r',"°  ™"  f"  *«  Po'iUcal 

onecouid  ha've"tagiiL' VS  '  ^^  ^''Thrr"* '"^ 
serviceab  e.  however  in  i,,-*     •         °°  *°-     *  "e  Union  was 

Nova  Scotia  a^nTChicrr  C'-  """"T ,'-°  ""^h 
and  quite  ^If.^tlsSed.  c.^"  n  wth  "l""  ""."""" 
measure  of  reluctance  >'  """Wwable 

rwdi'iithfrt  ^^ti-jitt'i^'^^-T  ^■•--"-  •"- 

her  friend,  within  and  wrthoutX  J  ,?'''"''  *"'"■«  "^ 

the  war  and  terminating  w  *  F;dta.tf"^       '""""""^ 
interludes,  one  of  =.™:."      '"•""°"  "as,  despite  a  few 

French  hibSnt,  to^Tn  2i,T™I  '*'«'»?"'"••  The 
their  country,  thougrinlt^TJ"  1°""  "»/.  "'veloped 
their  numbe™.  The  ,eS-7  u  '  "*°  *'">'  '"""^^ 
l"mp  sum  in  iZ,  ^Z       '^^'■'"" '°"""''"^  "^  " 

p^«,tt:rS?F'''^----^ 

■■"  -h  a  grear^'-tortLTrr-  ^X^  ^ 
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from  the  position  of  poor  emigrants  with  a  log  shiuity  in  the 
woods  to  become  themselves,  or  in  the  persons  of  their  chil- 
dren, the  owners  of  one  to  two  hundred  acre  farms,  equipped 
with  as  good  homesteads  and  byildings  as  in  any  country 
would  be  held  sufficiently  adequate.  Canada  had  bred  a 
race  of  farmers,  inoculating  her  successive  waves  of  immi- 
grants with  their  qualities,  that  for  sturdy  industry  have 
never  been  surpassed ;  and  speaking  broadly,  grain,  which 
at  times  touched  high  prices,  was  the  basis  of  their  success. 
There  were  no  fortunes  in  it,  no  big  men,  as  in  Australia. 
Circumstances,  alluded  to  early  in  this  book,  limited  the 
scale.  Penniless  labouring  men,  or  practically  such,  grew 
slowly  into  substantial  yeomen.  There  they  stopped,  for 
their  limitations  became  then  practically  those  of  an  English 
freeholder  in  the  same  situation.  This,  broadly  speaking, 
is  the  story  of  the  Ontario  that  we  see  to-day.  It  was  vir- 
tually completed  in  an  agricultural  sense  by  the  year  of 
Federation  or  soon  afterwards,  and  allowing  for  difference 
in  details,  brought  to  a  condition  resembling  England,  or 
Denmark,  or  Pennsylvania,  or  any  other  old  country  where 
men  and  animals  are  well  housed,  convenient  to  all  the 
requirements  of  civilisation,  and  where  land  has  to  be 
farmed  more  or  less  scientifically  and  intelligently  to  compete 
with  the  produce  of  distant  virgin  soils.  In  Ontario,  as  the 
old  Upper  Canada  is  now  called,  each  region  as  it  was  suc- 
cessively cleared  grew  wheat  on  rich  virgin  soils  for  a  cycle 
of  years,  as  the  North-West  on  a  greater  scale  and  for 
many  more  years  with  impunity  does  now.  That,  indeed, 
was  the  basis  of  its  prosperity,  the  source  of  supply  that 
enabled  most  of  its  earlier  settlers  to  establish  themselves 
so  firmly  ere  the  time  came  when  they  had  to  adopt  other 
methods. 

The  old  U.E.  settlers  and  their  neighbours,  whom  they 
regarded  with  such  distrust,  had  of  course  a  start  of  more 
than  a  generation  of  the  British  influx  that  set  in  after  the 
war.  But  their  settlements  along  the  lake  shores  were  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  Ontario  that  lies  open  to  the  eye  of 
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tioa  inevitably  ceaaei,  one  stimulant,  as  it  were,  it  with> 
drawn.    The  high  pricea  too  following;  on  a  lucceiiion  of 
great  wars,  had  saved  the  old  Provinces  of  Canada  from 
greatly  feeling  this  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighties,  when 
they  found  themselves  in  the  situation  agriculturally  of  an 
old  country,  suffering  from  Western  competition  and  low 
prices.    The  great  West  had  already  been  opened,  to  be 
sure,  and  bound  to  them  by  its  now  famous  railroad,  but  as 
yet  it  had  shown  them  more  of  its  rough  than  its  smooth 
side.    It  had  carried  away,  too,  a  considerable  fraction  of 
their  rural  population  and  helped  to  depress  the  price  of 
their  farms.    Nor  did  the  ^few  Eden  for  a  long  time  s*em 
to  fulfil  its  promise.     It  was  not  as  yet  properly  understood 
while  continuous  low  prices,  aggravated  by  physical  mis- 
chances and  coupled  with  an  undeniably  low  winter  tem- 
perature,  checked  that  popularity  with  the  European  emi- 
grant which  its  productive,  easily  cultivated  soil  ought  to 
have  ensured.     In  short,  it  acquired  a  very  indifferent  repu- 
tation in  Europe,  and  even  Canadians  of  the  old  provinces 
viewed  it  as  a  place  of  settlement  with  mixed  feelings. 
There  were  even  men  of  sense  who  gravely  affirmed  that 
Manitoba  would   not  prove  permanently  fitted  for  human 
habitation.    The  voices  of  its  numerous  friends  within  and 
without  who  stuck  to  it,  and  scouted  all  such  pessimism, 
were  not  so  audible.    It  grew,  of  course,  quickly  enough  to 
surprise  unsophisticated  British  globe-trotters,  but  Canadians 
knew,  and  Americans  knew,  that  such  was  not  the  kind  of 
prepress  a  western  country  of  that  quality  ought  to  make. 
The  comparison  with  its  prototypes  south  of  the  line  was 
inevitable  and  discouraging.    The  old  provinces  too  in  the 
same  period,  though  their  big  towns  increased  as  well  as 
their  trade  and  manufactures,  were  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  outlook,  if  we  except  the  French,  whose  temperament  is 
more  independent  of  material  progress  and  statistics.    They 
had  reasou  for  this,  and  companson  with  their  neighbours 
was  significant    They  had   no  longer  any  lands  to  offer 
the   European  emigrant  that,  with  the  virgin  W'  ^t  both 
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immigration  policy,  an  immense  volume  of  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  has  steadily  flowed  into  the 
same  vast  and  fertile  prairies.  Above  all,  the  movement 
has  been  wholly  successful.  The  difficulties  that  troubled 
the  earlier  emigrants  have  proved  to  be,  in  the  main,  those 
of  conditions  now  passed  away,  both  natural  ones  incidental 
to  a  raw  vii^n  country,  and  commercial  ones  inevitable  to 
scattered  remote  communities.  Though  the  world-price  of 
grain  is  not  greatly  higher  than  in  the  depressing  old  times 
in  the  Canadian  West,  facilities  for  transport  and  the  recog- 
nition of  its  peculiar  value  has  raised  the  Canadian  article 
to  a  price  that  spells  prosperity,  and  that,  humanly  speaking, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  at  least  maintained  in  the  future,  while 
millions  of  virgin  acres  have  yet  to  be  broken,  not  only  to 
grow  grain  but  to  feed  stock.  The  old  provinces,  with  their 
splendid  water-powe**,  more  especially  that  of  Upper 
Canada,  in  whose  primitive  woods,  amid  the  far  different 
scenes  of  other  days,  we  have  spent  so  much  time  in  these 
pages,  are  the  suppliers  of  these  great  and  growing  regions 
with  practically  every  manufactured  article  they  require. 
Here  too  and  for  this  purpose  American  energy  and  capital 
of  another  sort  has  flowed  in  to  share  in  the  prosperity  and 
incidentally  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturer,  who  now,  like  the  Canadian  agriculturist, 
sends  his  wares  to  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  farmers  of  the  old  British  provinces,  and  even  parts 
of  Quebec,  have  by  degrees,  and  with  much  intelligence, 
adapted  themselves  to  new  conditions  and  Western  com- 
petition. In  the  seventies  and  eighties  they  farmed  very 
much  on  the  lines  of  the  lesser  tenants  in  Essex  or  Suffolk 
or  similar  tillage  districts  in  England,  and  only  suffered 
less  because  they  were  in  the  main  their  own  labourers.  It 
is  to  their  credit  that  they  had  begun  very  generally  to 
readjust  their  methods  before  the  present  era  set  in.  With 
dairying,  and  pedigree-stock,  co-operation  in  most  branches 
— not  difficult  with  a  uniform  level  of  freeholders — poultry, 
fruit,  and  other  small  products,  they  are  able  to  take  full 
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